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The "Rise and Fall of the Dutch Republic" was first published 
m 1855, ■ and it had cost Motley ten years' labour. He had 
prev-busty written nov^els ; and, with more effect, some fine 
historical and literary essays, showing orig'inal powers and a 
scholarly equipment of a rare kind. He had studied the living 
history of hia own country from the Mawachusetts House of 
Efpresenlatives ; and that oF Russia from ihe post of Secretary 
of Le^'alion, which he lield foir a. brief term at St. Petersburg — his 
first diplomatic appointment. But his residtnce there was not a 
happy experience. The Russian climate did not suit him, and 
living was expensive ; and in a letter to his mother he confessed : 
"With my reserved habits, it would take a great deal longer to 
become intimate here than to thaw the Baltic." That was in 
1S41-42. As for his earnest concern with the aJiTairs and the 
politics of Americat we may gauge it from the striking- comment 
he inade, when almost in despair because oF the failure of Henry 
Clay, a siatesmm, and the election for tha Presidency in 18.44 of 
Mr. Polk: "Mr. Polk is anybody, — Mr. Quelconque.''' Many such 
glimpses of Motley, in his years of preparation for his historical 
work, may be had in his Life by his friend Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Of Motley in his youth, we gain an impression from Wendell 
Phillips, who thought him handsomer than any portrait of Byron 
represents the poet. Like many great scholars, Motley preferred 
his own way of learning. At school he would study as he liked, 
and not by rule. " I did wonder," says Wendell Phillips, "at the 
diligence and painstaking, the drudgery shown in his historical 
works." it was very much the same vuhen he went ito Harvard, 
where, at one period, he became so neglif,'ent that he was rusticated. 
A tutor there rcmonitrated widr him upon the heaps of novels 
upon his table. "Yes," said Motley, "I am reading historically, 
aud hai-e come to the novch of the nineteenth. «.fttoc^- "^sSm^vv^ 
d luwpi ihcy are very hard reading," 
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H Then came, by way of " Wanderjahre," two years of study and 
H travel in Europe, 1832-33, spent partly between the universities of 
H Berlin and GoUingen- He became in Germany an intimate college- 
H friend of Bismarck, first at G6ttingeTi and afterwards at Berfin. 
H Nearly tiventy years later he was to resume his historical studies 

H in Europe- 

H After working for several years at his history, he found he must 

B turn to the first-hand authorities, to be found only in the libraries 

and state archives of Europe. So, in iS$i, he left America with 

his family, practically to begin his grRat task over again, throwing 

I aside almost all that he had written- Hepursued his investigations 
thereupon nt Berlin, DresdeOf the Hague, Brussels. 
In a letter to Holmes, dated Brussels, 20th November, 1853, he 
says ; " I am in a town which, for aught I know, may be very gay. 
I don't know a livitig soul in it . . , With the preient generation I 

I am rot familiar. En ret'a'iche, the dead men of the place are my 
intimate friends, I am at home in any cemetery. . . ." He had 
previousiy thought the first part of his work done — that is, some 
three or four volumes ; bwt he found so much new and original 
matter to incorporate, and so many emeisdations to mikf^ that he 
was ready to despair! "However, there is nothing for it but to 
penelopiie, pull to pieces, and siitch away again. Whatever the 
B result of my labours, nobody can say that I have not wo^rked like a 
" brute beast— but I doft't care for the result. The labour is in itself 
its own reward, and all 1 want. 1 go day after day to the archives 
here (as I went all summer Eo the Hague), studying the old letters 
and documents of the fifleenlh cdntury. Here I remain among my 

I fellow-worms, feeding on these musty mulberry leaves out of which 
we are afterwards to spin our silk" 
When the book — work of an unknown historian — was ready, it 
was difficult to obtain a publisher for it. But it was no sooner 
published than it found an audience that quickly grew enthusiastic 
over it, and it had a like welcome from the critics. One of its 
earliest reviewers was Froude in "The Westminster Review" 

1(1856), where he hailed it a "history as complete as industry and 
genius can make it. . . -" 
Some further comments from the same authoritative source 
afford a striking nppreciation and criticism of the book ; "AH the 
essenliah of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His 
mind is brand, his industry unwearied- \tl ■jovtei oV ^T^TnaSAt;, 
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descriptiofl no modern historian, except perhaps Mir. Carlyle, 
surpasses him, and in analj'sis of character he is elaborate and 
distinct. His principles are those of honest love for all which is 
gnod and admirable in human character wherever he finds it, while 
he unaffectedly hates oppression and despises selfishness with all 
his heart. , . . Mr. Mntley uses no sweeping colours, no rhetorical 
invectives ; there is scarcely a superlalive or a needless expletive 
in his book. . . . The fault Lhroughout Mr. Motley's book is the 
want, absolute and entire, of ail sympathy with Catholicism^ in its 
vig^our as well as in its degeneracy, !t is lo him a thing of mere 
falsehood and scnsaous superstition, and the secret of its htg'her 
influences is closed to him.'' 

Again, after quoting Motley's sketch of the character of the 
Prince of Orange, Froude says : " It is pleasant to meet with 
language so warm, so genial, so admiring. The same spirit per- 
vades the whole baok, There is no desire to gloss over ascertained 
blemishes, no attempt to hide ^ood men's faults any more than to 
invent supposititious virtues for the bad. . . . But wlierever Mr. 
Motley finds a generous, true-hearted man, he treats him generously ; 
where he finds a ^reat man, he treats him with the reverence and 
admiration which is his due." 

Again, per contra : " Only in one direction do we see reason to 
think that he has erred Lit his estimate. ... He has judged the 
policy of England to the Netherlands as it appearedl (o the 
Netherlandcrs themselves ; and in representing that policy to 
have been entirely aelfish, lie has scarcely measured fairly either 
what Elizabeth actually did, or her difficulty in venturing to do 
more," 

Guizot, too, was credited with an article headed, "Prescoltand 
Motley," in the "Edinburgh Review" (Jan. 1S57), where the praise 
is tempered by criticism, Gukot superintended a French trans- 
lation of "The Rise of the Dutch Republic," and himself wrote an 
Introduction to it. Other translations, into Dutch, German, and 
Russian, speedily followed. The book was one of the few works 
which, written in English, have taken the ear of Europe at once 
and conclusively. 

Since Prescott, Motley's fellow, historian, author of" The Conquest 
of Mexico," has been named, it is interesting to recnil that he was 
preparing to write a history of Philip the Second, when Motley 
too had made some general sUdws ra xt^vei^^t:.':. \n ».iKcnNt''^-sN.'A«. 
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all similar in plan, but which must of necessily tra.verse a portion 
of the same ground-'' Motley went thereupon to sec Prescott. 
"He assured me," says Motley, ''that he had not the slightest 
objection whatever lo my plan, that he wished me every success, 
and that, if there were any books in his library bearing on my 
subject that 1 liked to use^ they were entirely at my service." 
Here, surely, was the great craftsman's most perfect ^ace to a 
fellow-craftsman — some would say (o a rival. 

John Lothrop Motley was bom at Dorchester (now a Boston 
suburb) in i8t4- He died near Dorchester (in England) in 
1S77. 

It must be remembered that be had become almost as familiar a 
personage in England as in America, had been Minister to England 
in 1869-70, and his death counted as an interuational event ; and 
One of the most eloquent tributes was that p.^id in a Sermon 
preached by Dean Stanley in Westminster Abbey on June 3, 1877. 
The preacher referred to Motley as "one of tbe brightest lights of 
the western hemisphere, the high-spirited patriot, the faithful friend 
of England's best and purest spirits, the brilliant, the indefatigable 
historian, who told as none before him had told the history of the 
rise and struggle of the Dutch Republic, So long as the tale of 
the greatness of the house of Orange, of the siege of Leyden, of 
the tragedy of Bameveld, interests manltifld, so long will Holland 
be indissolubly connected with Che name of Motley in tbat union of 
the ancient culture of Europe with the aspirations of America, 
which was so remarkable in the ardent, laboriaus, soaring soul that 
has pas^d away." 

V. R. R. 
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THE RISE OF THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 



The north -western corner of the vast plain which extends 
from the German Ocean to the Ural Mountains, is occu- 
pied by the countries called the Netherlands. This small 
trianglej enclosed between France, Germany, and the 
sea, is divided by the modern kingdoms of Uelgium and 
Holland into two nearly equal portions. Our earliest in- 
formation concerning this territory is derived from the 
Romans. The wars waged by that nation with the north- 
ern barbarians have rescued the danip island of Batavia, 
with its neighbouring morasses, from, the obscyrity in 
which they might have remained for ages, before any- 
thing" concernifig land or people would have been made 
Iviiawn by the native inhabitants. Julius Cjesar has saved 
from oblivion the heroic savages who fought against his 
legions in defence of their dismal homes with ferocious 
but unfortunate patriotism; and the great poet of Eng- 
land, learning from the conqueror's Commentaries the 
name of the baldest tribe, has kept the Nervii,, after 
almost twenty centuries, still fresh and familiar in our 
ears. 

Tacitus, too, has described with singular minuteness the 
strugg'le between the people of these regions and the 
power of Rome, overwhelming, although tottering to its 
fall ; and has, moreover, devoted several chapters o£ his 
work upon Germany to a descu\i\AQn o^ iXve. wua'i"^ i^swai!*^ 
able Teutonic tribes of the ^eiKeAaYiAa. 
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I Geographically and ethnographically, the Low Countries 
belong- both to Gaul and to Germany. It is even doubt- 
ful to which of the two the Batavian island, which is the 
I core of the whole country, was reckoned by the Romans. 
It is, however, most probable that all tlie land, with the 
esception of Friesland, was considered a part af Gaul, 
Three great rivers — the Rhine, the IVteuse, and the 
Scheld — had deposited their slime for ages among- the 
dunes and sandbanks heaved up by the ocean around their 
moutlis. A delta was thus formed, habitable at last for 

• man. It was by nature a wide morass, in which oozy 
islands and savag^e forests were interspersed among 
lagoons and shallows ; a district lying partly below the 
level of the ocean at its higher tides, subject to constant 
overflow from the rivers, and to frequent and terrible 
inundations by the sea. 

»Thc Rhine, leaving at last the regions where its storied 
lapse, through so many ages, has been consecrated alike 
by nature and art^ — by poetry and eventful truth — flows 
reluctantly through the basalt portal of the Seven Moun- 
tains into the open fields which extend to the German 
I Sea. After entering this vast meadow, the stream divides 
itself into two branches, becoming thus the two-horned 
Rhine of Virgil, and holds in these two arms the island 
of Batavlai. 
The Meuse, taking its rise in the Vosges, pours itself 
through the Ardennes Wood, pierces the rocky ridges 

■ upon the south-eastern frontier of the Low Countries, 
receives the Sambre in the midst of that picturesque 
anthracite basin where now stands the city of Namur, and 
then moves toward the north, through nearly the whole 
length of the country, till it mingles its waters with the 
Rhine. 

I The Sdield, almost exclLisively a Belgian river, after 
leaving its fountains in Picardy, flows through the presertt 
provinces of Flanders and Hainault. In Caesar's time it 
was suffocated before reaching the sea in quicksands and 
thickets, which long afforded protection to the savage in- 

» habitants ag^ainst the Roman arms, and which the slow 
process of nature and the untiring industry of man have 
since converted into the archipelago of Zeland and 
South Holland, These islands were unknown to the 
Romans. 
Such were the rivers which, with thtii TOitftttoMii ^.-Wwa- 
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taries, coursed through the spongy Jancl. Their frequent 
overflowj when forced back upon their currents by the 
stormy sea, rendered the country almost uninhabitable. 
Here, ^vithin a half-submerged territory, a race of 
wretched ichthyophag-i dwelt upon terpen, or mounds, 
which they had raised, like beavers, above the almost fluid 
soil. Here, at a later day, the same race chained the 
tyrant Ocean and his mighty streams into subserviency, 
forcing^ them to fertilize, to render commodious, to cover 
with a beneficent network of veins and arteries, and to 
bind by watery highways with the furthest ends of the 
world, a country disinherited by nature of its rights. A 
region, outcast of ocean and earth, wrested at last from 
both domains their richest treasures. A race, engaged for 
generations in stubborn conflict with the angry elements, 
was unconsciously educating itself for its great Struggle 
with the still more savage despotism of man. 

The whole territory of the Netherlands was girt with 
forests. An extensive belt of woodland skirted the sea- 
Coas.t, reaching beyond the mouths of the Rhine. Along 
the outer edge of this barrier, the dunes cast up by the 
sea were prevented by the close tangle of thickets from 
drifting further inward, and thus formed a breastwork 
which time and art were to strengthen. The groves of 
Haarlem and the Ha^ue are relics of this ancient forest. 
The Badahuenna Wood, horrid with Druidic sacrifices, 
extended along the eastern line of the vanished lake of 
Flevo. The vast Hercynlan forest, nine days' Journey in 
breadth, closed in the country on the German side, stretch- 
ing from the banks of the Rhine to the remote regions o£ 
the Dacians, in such vague immensity {says the conqueror 
of the whole country) that no German, after travelling 
sixty days, had ever reached, or even heard of, its com- 
mencement. On the south, the famous groves of 
Ardennes, haunted by faun and satyr, embowered the 
country, and separated it from Celtic Gaul, 

Thus inundated by mighty rivers, quaking beneath the 
level of the ocean, belted about by hirsute forests, this 
low land, nether land, hollow land, or Holland, seemed 
hardly deserving the arms oT the all-accomplished Roman, 
Yet foreign tyranny, from the earliest ages, has coveted 
this meagre territory as lustfuily as it has sought to wrest 
^rom their native posscssoTS \.\iD&e Vtt4% -wv'Ccv "v^m:. ^^^ 
gift o[ beauty for their dower-, ^iJVl.\\c ^^vt ^tM*s. qV\**.t« 
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has inspired as noble a resistance to oppression 
ever aroused in Greuun or Italian breasts. 



n 

It can never be salisfactorUy ascertained who were the 
aborii^inal Inhabitants. The record does not reach be- 
yond CiEsar's epocli, and he found the territory on the 
left of the Rhine mainly tenanted by LriLies of the Celtic 
family. That large division of the Jndo-Iiuropean group 
which had already overspread many portions of Asia 
Minor, Greece, Germany, the British islands, France, and 
Spain, had been long settled in Eelgic Gaul, and con- 
stituted the bulk of its population. Checked in its west- 
ward movement by the Allanlic, its current began to flow 
backwards towards its fountains, so that tlie Gallic por- 
tion of the Netherland population was derived from the 
original race in its earlier wandering:s and from the later 
and refluent tide coining out of Celtic Gaul. The modern 
appellation of (he: Walloons points to the affinity of their 
ancestors with the Gallic, Welsh, and Gaelic family. The 
Belga? were in many respects a superior race to most of 
their blood-allies. They were, according to Csesar's testi- 
mony, the bravest of all the Celts. This may be in part 
attributed to the presence of several German tribes, who, 
at this period, had already forced their way across the 
Rhine, mingled their qualities with the Belgic material, 
and lent an additional mettle to the Celtic blood. The 
heart of the country was thus inhabited by a Gallic race, 
but the frontiers had been taken possession of by Teutonic 
tribes. 

When the Cimbri and their associates, about a century 
before our era, made their memorable onslaught upon 
Rome, the early inhabitants of the Rhine island of Eatavia, 
who were probably Celts, joined in the expedition. A 
recent and tremendous Inundation had swept away their 
miserable homes, and even the trees of the forests, and 
had thus rendered them still more dissatisfied with their 
gloomy abodes. The island was deserted of its popula- 
tion. At about the same period a civi] dissension among 
the Cbatti — a powerful German race within the Hercynian 

?«T — resulted tn the expatriation ot a i^iOYivoT*. oE the 
sop/e. The exiles sought a. new ^vome W li\ft %w\^\?i 
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Rhine island, called it " Bet-auw/' or " g;ood-nieadow, " 
and were themselves called, thenceforward, Batavi, or 
Batavians. 

These Batavlans, according' to Tacitus, were the bravest 
of all the Germans. The Chatti, of whom they formed a 
portion, were a pre-eminently warlike race. " Others go 
to battle," says the historian, " these g-o to war." Their 
bodies were more hardy, their minds more vigorous, than 
those of other tribes. Their young men cut neither hair nor 
beard till they had slain an enemy. On the field of battle, 
In the midst of carnage and plunder, *hey, for the first 
time, bared their faces. The cowardly and sluggish, only, 
remained unshorn. They wore an iron ring, too, or 
shackle upon their necks until they had performed the 
same achievement, a symbol which they then threw away, 
as the emblem of sloth. The Batavlans were ever spoken 
of by the Romans with entire respect. They conquered 
the Belgians, they forced the free Frisians to pay tribute, 
but they called the Batavians their friends. The tax- 
gatherer never invaded their island. Honourable alliance 
united them with the Romans. It was, however, the 
alliance of the giant and the dwarf. The Roman gained 
glory and empire^ the Batavian gained nothing but the 
hardest blows. The Batavian cavalry became famous 
throughout the Republic and the Empire. They were the 
favourite troops of Caesar, and with reason, for it was 
their valour which turned the tide of battle at Pharsalia. 
From the death of Julius down to the times of Vespasian, 
the Batavian legion was the imperial body-guard, the 
Batavian island the basis of operations in the Roman wars 
with Caul, Germany, and Britain. 

Beyond the Batavians, upon thf north, dwelt the great 
Frisian family, occupying the regions between the Rhine 
and Ems. The Zuyder Zee and the Dollarl, both caused 
by the terrific inundations of the thirteenth century, and 
not existing at this period, did not then interpose bound- 
aries between kindred tribes. All formed a homogeneous 
nation of pure German origin. 

Thus, the population of ihe country was partly Celtic, 
partly German, Of these two elements, dissimilar in their 
tendencies and always diflicult to blend, the Netherland 
people has ever been compounded. A certain fatalily oE 
history has perpetually hdped \a st^a.^^\.e ^^ TroaKt 
widely these constituents, 'msteaA ol deXs.c'CHv^ i^-t^^^'*'™' 

VOL. f. 
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lating the elective affinities which existed. Religion, too, 
upon al] great historical occasions, has acted as the most 
powerful t)f dissolvents. Otherwise, had so many valu- 
able and contrasted characteristics been early fused into 
a whole, it would be difficult to show a race more richly 
endowed by Nature for dominion and progress than the 
Belgo-Germanic people. 

Physically the two races resembled each other. Both 
were of vast stature. The gigantic Gaul derided the 
Roman soldiers as a band of pigmies. The German ex- 
cited astonishment by his huge body and muscular limbs. 
Both were fair, with fierce blue eyes, but the Celt had 
yellow hair floating over his shoulders, and the German 
long locks of fiery red, which he even dyed with woad to 
heighten the favourite colour, and wore twisted into a 
war-knot upon the top of his he^id. Here the German's 
love of linery ceased. A simple tunic fastened at his 
throat with a thorn, whilt his other garments defined and 
gave full play to his Umbs, completed his costume. The 
Gaul, on the contrary, was so fond of dress that the 
Romans divided his race respectively into long-haired, 
breeched, and gowned Gaul (Gallia comata, braccata, 
togata). He was fond of brilliant and parti -coloured 
clothes, a taste which survives in the Highlander's cos- 
tume. He covered his neck and arms with golden chains. 
The simple and ferocious German wore no decoration 
save his iron ring, from which his first homicide relieved 
him. The Gaul was irascible, furious in his wrath, but 
less formidable in a sustained conflict with a powerful 
foe. "All the Gauls are of very high stature," says a 
soldier who fought under Julian (Amm. Marcel, xv. 12. 
i), " They are white, golden-haired, terrible in the 
fierceness of their eyes, greedy of quarrels, bragging and 
insolent. A band of strangers could not resist one of 
them ill a brawl, assisted by his strong blue-eyed wife, 
tspecially when she begins, gnashing her teeth, her neck 
swollen, brandishing her vast and snowy arms, and kick- 
ing with her heels at the same time, to deliver her fisti- 
cuffs, like bolts from the twisted strings of a catapult. 
The voices of many are threatening and formidable. They 
are quick to anger, but quickly appeased. All are clean 
jn their persons ; nor among them is ever seen any man 
or ivomsn, us elsewhere^ squalid in rag'g.ei ^a,Tmcn<s.. kt 
r// a^i^s they are apt for military secv\te. T\\c o\i tnTm 
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"goes forth to the fight with equal strength of breast, with 
limbs as hardened by cold and assiduous labour, and as 
contemptuous of all dang;ers, as the young;. Not one of 
them, as in Italy is often the case, was ever known to cut 
off his thumbs to avoid the service of Mars," 

The polity of each race differed widely from that of the 
other. The government of both may be said to have been 
republican, but Ibe Gallic tribes were aristocracies, in 
which the influence of clanship was a predominant feature; 
while the German system, although nominally reg:al, was 
in reality democratic. In Gaul were two orders, the 
nobility and the priesthood, while the people, says Caesar, 
were all slaves. The knights or nobles were all trained 
to arms. Each went forth to battle^ followed by his de- 
pendents, while a chief of all the clans was appointed to 
take command during the war. The prince or chief 
governor was elected annually, but only by the nobles. 
The people had no rights at all, and were glad to assign 
themselves as slaves to any noble who was strong enough 
to protect them. In peace the Druids exercised the main 
functions of government. They decided all controversies, 
civil and criminal. To rebel against their decrees was 
punished by exclusion from the sacrifices — a most terrible 
excommunication, through which the criminal was cut off 
from all intercourse with his fellow creatures. 

With the German.'? the sovereig-nty resided in the great 
assembly of the people. There were slaves, indeed, but in 
small number, consisting eilher of prisoners of war or of 
those unfortunates who had forfeited their liberty in g-amea 
of chance. Their chieftains, although called by the 
Romans princes and kings, were, in reality, generals 
chosen by universal suffrage. Elected in the great 
assembly to preside in war, they were raised on the 
shoulders of martia? freemen, amid wild battle cries and 
the clash of spear and shield. The army consisted entirely 
of volunteers, and the soldier was for life infamous who 
deserted the field while his chief remained alive. The 
same great assembly elected the village magistrates and 
decided upon all important matters both of peace and 
war. At the full of the moon it was usually convoked. 
The nobles and the popular delegates arrived at irregular 
intervals, for it was an incanveme.Y\c& Mv&wi'g, \^'i-^ '^^'^^ 
liberty, that two or three da^s \Kere o\vw\ Xci^X. ^^ ■^^'^"''^ 
for the deiinquents- All stale attaATs -wete w 'O&.t ^"^s^s 
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J of this fierce democracy. The elected chieftains had 
rather authority to persuade than power to command. 
The Gauls were an ag^ricultural people. They were not 

» without many arts of Hfe. They htid extensive flocks and 
herds, and they even exported salted provisions as far as 
Rome. TTie truculent German, Ger-mann, Heer-mann, 

I War-man, considered carnage the only useful occupation, 
and despised agriculture as enervating and ignohle. It 
was base, in his opinion, to gain by sweat what was more 
easily acquired by blood. The land was divided annually 
by the magistrates, certain farms being assigned to cer- 
tain families, who were forced to leave them at the expira- 
»tion of the year. They cultivated as a common property 
the lands allotted by the magistrates, but it was £a.sier to 
summon them to the battle-field than to the plough. Thus 
they were more fitted for the roaming and conquering life 
which Providence was to assign to them for ages, than if 
they had become more prone to root themselves in the 
soil. The Gauls built towns and villages. The German 
built his solitary hut where inclination prompted. Close 
neighbourhood was not to his taste. 

In their system of religion the two races were most 
widely contrasted. The Gauls were a priest-ridden race. 
Their Druids were a dominant caste, presiding even over 
civil a^airs, while in religious matters their authority was 

I despotic. What were the principles oi their wild The- 
ology will never be thoroughly ascertained, but we know 
too much of its sanguinary rites. The imagination shud- 
ders to penetrate those shaggy forests, ringing with the 
death-shrieks of ten thousand human victims, and with 
the hideous hymns chanted by smoke-and-blood-stained 
K priests to the savage gods whom they served- 
f The German, in his simplicity, had raised himself to a 
purer belief than that of the sensuous Roman or the 
superstitious Gaul. He believed in a single, supreme, 

I almighty God, AU-Vater or Alt-Father. This Divinity 
was too sublime to be incarnated op imaged, too infinite 
to be enclosed in temples built with hands. Such is the 
Roman's testimony to the lofty conception of the German. 
Certain forests were consecrated to the unseen God whom 
the eye of reverent faith could alone behold. Thither, 
3t stated times, the people repaired to worship. They 
\C"iered the sacred ^rove with feel bound ^nj^efn^iT , w \QV.<i- 
^"^ submission. I'huse who feU wcve toib'v^itn to As 
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but dragg'ed tliemselves backwards on the g^round. Their 
rites were few ajid simple, They had no caste of priests, 
nor were they, wlien first known to the Romans, ac- 
customed to offer sacrifiix. It must be confessed that in 
a later ag-e, a single victim, a criminal or a prisoner, was 
occasionaliy immolated. The purity of their rdigion was 
soon stained by their Celtic nei^ilibourhood. In the course 
of the Roman dominion it became contaminated, and at 
last profoundly depraved. Tlie fantastic intermixture of 
Roman mythology with the gloomy but modified super- 
stition of Romanized Celts was not favourable to the 
simple character of German theology. The entire extir- 
pation, thus brought about, of any conceivable system 
of religfion, prepared the way for a true revelation. Within 
that little river territory, amid those obscure morasses of 
the Rhine and Scheld, three great forms of religion — the 
sangainary superbtition of the Druid, the sensuous poly- 
theism of the Roman, the elevated but dimly groping 
creed of the German — stood for centuries, face to face, 
until, having mutually debased and destroyed each other, 
they all faded away in the pure light of Christianity. 

Thus contrasted were Gaul and German in religious 
and political systenns. The difference was no less remark- 
able in their social characteristics, The Gaul was singu- 
larly unchaste. The marriage state was almost unknown. 
• Many tribes lived in most revolting and incestuous con- 
cubinage: brethren, parents, and cJiildren having wives 
in common. The German was loyal as the Celt was 
dissolute. Alone among barbarians, he contented him- 

Sself with a sjnfjle wife, save that a few dig'nitaries, from 
motives of policy, were permitted a larger number. On 
the marriage day the German offered presents to his bride 
— not the bracelets and golden necklaces with which the 
Gaul adorned his fair-haired concubine, but oxen and a 
bridled horse, a sword, a shield, and a spear — symbols 
that henceforward she was to share bis labours and to 
become a portion of himself. 

• They differed, too, in the honours paid to the dead. 
The funerals of the Gauls were pompous- Both burned 
the corpse, but the Celt cast into the flames the favourite 
animals, and even the most cherished slaves and depend- 
ents of the master. Vast monuments of stoae ot »$\W^ <i^ 
earth were raised above the ashes o^ \Vlc Afa.^. '=ks*-'vc-i^*^^ 
reJJcs of the Celtic age are ^tt vXsWiVe. Oattiw^Q'^'^ ^'^^'^^'^ 
-■- these huge but unsvgtiUj tnetriOTia\a. ^h 
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The German was not ambitious at the grave. He threw 
neither garments nor odours upon the funeral pyre, but 
the arms and the war-horse of the departed were burned 
and buried with him. The turf was his only sepulchre, 
the memory of his valour his only monument. Even tears 
were forbidden to the men. " It was esteemed honour- 
able," says the lustorian^ " for women to lament, for 
men to remember." 

The paralEel need be pursued no further. Thus mucli 
it was necessary to recall to the historical student con- 
cerning the prominent characteristics by which the two 
great races of the land were distinguished : characteris- 
tics which Time has rather hardened than effaced. In the 
contrast and the separation lies the key to much of their 
history. Had Providence permitted a fusion of the two 
races, it is possible, from their position, and from the 
geograpiiical and historical link which they would have 
afforded to the dominant tribes of Europe, that a world- 
empire might have been the result, different in many 
respects from any which has ever arisen. Speculations 
upon what might have been are idle. It is well, however, 
to ponder the many misfortunes resulting from a mutual 
reputsioHi which, under other circumstances and in other 
spheres, has been exchang-ed for mutual attraction and 
support. 

■ It is now necessary to sl^etch rapidly the political trans- 
formations undergone by the country, from the early 
period down to the middle of the sixteenth century; the 
epoch when the long conflict commenced, out of which the 

IBatavian republic was born. | 

'" 41 

The earliest chapter in the history of the Netherlands 1 
was written by their conqueror. CeUic Gaul is already in 
the power of Rome; the Belgic tribes, alarmed at the 
approaching danger, arm against the universal tyrant. 
Inflammable, quick to strike, but too fickle to prevail 
against so powerful a foe, they hastily form a league of 
almost every c!an. At the first blow of Caesar's sword, 

■ the frail confederacy falls asunder like a rope of sand. 
The tribes scatter in all directions. Nearly all are soon 
defeated, and sue for mercy. The "^e-cnW, Vvua *ya \.V 
German blood la their veins, swear to tfie t^^-Vfc V!n*. 
^^rrender. They, at least, are woT\h7 ol ^^« ca-a* 
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Caesar advances ag-ainst them at the head of eight leg-ions. 
Drawn up on the banks of the Sambre, they await the 
Roman's approach. ]n three days' march Cse-dar comes up 
with them, pitches his camp upon a steep hill sloping 
down to the river, and sends some cavalry across. Hardly 
have the Roman horsemen crossed the stream, than the 
Nervii rush from the wooded hill-=top, overthrow horse and 
rider, plung^e in one great mass into the current, and, 
directly afterwards, are seen charging up the hill Into the 
midst of the enemy's force. *' At the same moment," 
says the conqueror, '^ they seemed in the wood, in the 
river, and within our lines." There is a panic among the 
Romans, but it is brief. Eight veteran Roman legions, 
with the world's victor at their head, are too much for 
the brave but undisciplined Nervii. Snatching a shield 
from a soldier, and otherwise unarmed, Caesar throws 
himself into the hottest of the fight. The battle rages 
foot to foot and hand to hand; but the hero's skill, with 
the cool valour of his troops, proves mvincible as ever. 
The Nervii, true to their vow, die, but not a man sur- 
renders. They fought upon that day till the ground was 
heaped with their dead, while, as the foremost fell thick 
and fast, their comrades, says the Roman, sprang upon 
their piled-up bodies, and hurled their javelins at the 
enemy as from a hill. They fought like men to whom life 
without liberty was a curse. They were not defeated, 
but eJttcrmtnated. Of many thousand fighting men went 
home but five hundred. Upon reaching the place of refuge 
where they had bestowed their women and children, 
Caesar found, aft«r the battle, that there were but three 
of their senators left alive. So perished the Nervii. 
Caesar commanded his legions to treat with respect the 
little remnant of the tribe which had just fallen to swell 
the empty echo of his glory, and then, with hardly a 
breathing pause, he proceeded to annihilate the Aduatici, 
the Menapii, and the Morini. 

Gaul being thus pacified, as, with sublime irony, he ex- 
presses himself concerning a country some of whose 
tribes had been annihilated, some sold as slaves, and 
others hunted to their lairs like beasts of prey, the con- 
queror departed for Italy. Legations for peace from 
many German races to Rome were ttve. catvs.c'jfaR.'cvitR. "^^ 
these great achievements. Xmoxvg otcitts 'ixvt ^'i^-'4>''»^^ 
formed an alliance with the mas\.ti& o^ ^>Q.t^HwVi- "S^*"* 
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position was always an honourable one. They were 
justly proud of paying- no tribute, hut it was, perhaps, 
because they had notliing to pay. They had few cattle, 
they could yive no hides and horns hke the Frisians, and 
they were therefore allowed to furnish only their hlood. 
Fronn this time forth their cavalry, which was the best 
of Germany, became renowned in the Roman army upon 
every battlc-lield of Europe. 

It is meJancholy, at a later moment, to find the brave 
Batavians distinguished in the memorable expedition o£ 
Germanlcus to crush the liberties of their German 
kindred. They are for ever associated with the sublime 
but misty image of the great Hermann, the hero, 
educated in Rome, and aware of the colossal power of 
the empircj who yet, by his genius, valour, and political 
adroitness, preserved for Germany her nationaJity, her 
purer religion, and perhaps even that noble language 
which her late-flowering literature has rendered so illus- 
trious — but they are associated as enemies, not as 
friends. 

Galba, succeeding to the purple upon the suicide of 
Nero, dismissed the Batavian life-guards to whom he 
owed his elevation. He is murdered, Olho and Vitellius 
contend for the succession, while all eyes are turned upon 
the eight Batavian regiments. In their hands the scales 
of empire seem to rest. They declare for Vitellius, and 
the civil war begins. Otho is defeated ; Vitellius 
acknowledged by Senate and people. Fearing, like his 
predecessors, the imperious turbulence of the Batavian 
legions, he, too, sends them into Germany. It was the 
signal for a long and extens^Ive revolt, which had wefl- 
nigh overturned the Roman power in Gaul and Lower 
Germany. 

IV 

Claudius Civilis was a Batavian of noble race, who had 
served twenty -five years in the Roman armies. His 
Teutonic name has perished, for, like most savages who 
become denizens of a civilized state, he had assumed an 
appellation in the tongue of his superiors. He was a 
soldier ot fortune, and had fought wherever the Roman 
eagles Hew. After a quarter oi a. centav^'s stT-jvct V 
was sent in cha:ins to Rome, and \\\s WoxXiei: e«.ftti*i^*^ 
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both falsely charged with conspiracy. Such were the 
triumphs adjudg^ed to Gatavian auxiliaries- He escaped 
with life, and was disposed to consecrate what rernained 
of it lo a nobler cause. Civilis was no barbarian. Like 
the German hero Arniiiiius, he had received a Roman 
education, and had learned the degraded condition of 
Rome. He knew the infamous vices of her rulers; he 
retained an unconcjuerable love for liberty and for his 
own race. Desire to avenge his own wrongs was 
mingltd with loftier motives in his hreast. He knew that 
the sceptre was in the g:ift of the Batavian soldiery. 
Galba had been niurdered, Otbo had destroyed himself, 
and Vitellius, whose weekly g^luttony cost the ennpire 
more gold than would have fed the whole Batavian 
population and converted their whole island-morass Into 
fertile pastures, was contending^ for the purple with Ves- 
pasian, once an obscure adventurer like Civilis himself, 
and even his friend and companion in arms. It seemed 
a time to strike a blow for freedom. 

By his courage, eloquence, and talent for political com- 
binations, Civilis effected a general confederation of all 
the Netherland tribes, both Celtic and German, For a 
brief moment there was a united people^ a Batavian 
commonwealth. He found another source of strength in 
German superstition. On the banks of the Lippe, near 
its confluence with the Rhine, dwelt the Virgin Velleda, 
a Bructerian weird woman, who exercised vast inEluence 
over the warriors of her nation. Dwelling slone in a lofty 
tower, shrouded in a wild forest, she was revered as an 
oracle. Her answers to tlie demands of her worshippers 
concerning future events were delivered only to a chosen 
few. To Civilis, who had formed a close friendship with 
her, she promised success^ and the downfall of the Roman 
world. Inspired by her prophecies, many tribes of 
Germany sent large subsidies to the Batavian chief. 

The details of the revolt have been carefulEy preserved 
by Tacitus, and form one of his grandest and most ela- 
borate pictures. The spectacle of a brave nation, in- 
spired by the soul of one great man and rising against 
an overwhelming despotism, will always speak to the 
heart, from generation to generation. The battles, the 
sieges, the defeats, the indomitable spirit of Ci.vi.Vv=,, ^^^V^ 
flaming most brightly w'hen V\;e c.\o'\i.4& '»h:.t^ .5^'*"'!^'^?!^ 
around him, have been descnWd Vi'^ 'Csi^ ■^tew."" "'" 
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in his most powerful manner. The high-born Roman 
has thought the noble barbarian's portrait a subject 
worthy his genius. 

I The struggle was an unsuccessful one. After many 
victories and many overthrows, Ctvilis was left alone. 
The Gallic tribes fell off, and sued for peace. Vespasian, 
victorious over Vitellius, proved too powerful for his 
old comrade. Even the Batavians became weary of the 
hopeless contest, while fortune, after much capricious 
hovering, settled at last upon the Roman side. The 
^^ imperial commander Ccrialis seized the moment when 
H the cause of the Batavian hero was most desperate to 
^^ send emissaries among his tribe, and even to tamper with 
the mysterious woman whose prophecies had so inflamed 

Phis imagination. These intrigues had their effect. The 
fidelity of the people was sapped ; the prophetess fell 
away from her worshipper, and foretold ruin to his 
cause. The Batavians murmured that their destruction 
was inevitable, that one nation could not arrest the 
slavery which was destined for the whole world. How 
large a part of the human race were the Batavians? 
What were ihey in a contest with the whole Roman 
empire? Moreover, they were not oppressed with tribute. 
They were only expected to furnish men and valour to 
their proud allies. It was the next thing^ to liberty. If 

■ they were to have rulers, it was better to serve a Roman 
emperor than a German witch. 
Thus murmured the people. Had Civills been suc- 
cessful, he would have been deified : but bis misfortunes, 
at last, made him odious in spite of his heroism. But 
the Batavian was not a man to be crushed, nor had he 

■ lived so long' in the Roman service to be outmatched in 
politics by the barbarous Germans. He was not to be 
sacrificed as a peace-offering to revengeful Rome. 
Watching: from beyond the Rhine the progress of defec- 

■ tion and the decay of national enthusiasm, he determined 
to be beforehand with those who were now his enemies. 
He accepted the offer of negotiation from Ccrialis. The 
Roman general was eager to grant a full pardon, and to 

P re-enlist so brave a soldier in the service of the empire. 
A calloquy was ag-rced upon. The bridge across the 
NAbalia ivas broken asunder in the middle, and Cerialis 
and CiviHs met upon the severed ?VAes. TVw ^lai-'*' 
stream by which Roman enterprvse \ai CQ.unwiV'ft^ 
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waters of the Rhine wilh the lake of Flevo, flowed 

between the imperial commiandep and the rebel chieftain, 

♦ ♦♦♦ft* 

* * * Here the story abruptly terminates. The re- 
mainder of the Roman's narrative is lost, and upon that 
broken bridge the form of the Batavian hero disappears 
for ever. His name fades from history : not a syllable 
is known of his subsequent career; everything; is buried 
in the profound oblivion which now steals over the scene 
where he was the most imposing actor. 

The soul of Civilis had proved insufficient to animate a 
whole people; yet it was rather owing to position than 
to any personal inferiority, that his name did not become 
as illustrious as that of Hermann. The German patriot 
was neither braver nor wiser than the Batavian, but he 
had the infinite forests of his fatherland to protect him. 
Every leg"ion which plunged into those unfathomable 
depths was forced to retreat disastrously, or to perish 
miserably. Civilis was hemmed in by the ocean ; his 
country, long the basis of Roman military operations, was 
accessible by river and canal. The patriotic spirit which 
he had fof a moment raised, had abandoned him; his 
allies had deserted him ; he stood alone and at bay, en- 
compassed by the hunters, with death or surrender as 
his only alternative. Under such circumstances, Her- 
mann could not have shown more courage or coriduct, 
nor have terminated the impossible struggle with greater 
dignity or adroitness. 

The contest of Civilis with Rome contains a remarkable 
foreshadowing of the future conflict with Spain, through 
which the Batavian republic, fifteen centuries later, was 
to be founded- The characters, the events, the amphibi- 
ous battles, desperate sieges, slippery alliances, the traits 
of generosity, audacity, and cruelty, the generous con- 
fidence, the broken faith, seem so closely to repeat them- 
selves, that History appears to present the selfsame 
drama played over and over again, with but a change of 
actors and of costume. There is more than a fanciful 
resemblance between Civilis and William the Silent, two 
heroes of ancient German stock, who had learned the 
arts of war and peace in the service of a foreign and 
haug^hty world-empire. Determination, concentcitloev at 
purpose, constancy irk calamU'j, ^^asVxcvV^ ^wn^-s^. ■^■*e>-«M- 
naturai, self'-denial, con&ummaW waA\ v^ •^oVC^';,-!^ ^^ 
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binations, personal fortitude, and passionate patrlotismj 
were the heroic elements in both. The ambition of each 
was subordinate to the cause which he served. Both 
refused the crown, altlmugh each, perhaps, contemplated^ 
in the sequel, a Batavian realm oi which he would have 
been the inevitable chief. Both offered the throne to 
a Gallic prince, for Classicus was but the prototype of 
Anjou, as Brinno of Brederode, and neither was destined^ 
in this world, to see his sacrifices crowned with success. 
The characteristics of the two g^reat races of the land 
portrayed themselves in the Roman and the Spanish 
strugg-le with much the same colours. The Southrons, 
inflammable, petulant, audacious, were the first to assault 
and to defy the imperial power in both revolts, while the 
inhabitants of tlie nortliern provinces j slower to be 
aroused, but of more enduring wrath, were less ardent 
at the commencement, but, alone, steadfast at the close 
of the contest. In both wars the southern Celts fell away 
from the league, their courag'eous but corrupt chieftains 
having been purchased with imperial gold to bring; about 
the abject submission of their followers; while the Ger- 
man Netherlands, although eventually subjugated by 
Rome, after a desperate struggle, were successful in the 
great conflict with Spain, and trampled out of existence 
every vestige of her authority. The Batavian republic 
took its rank among the leading powers of the earth; 
the Belgic provinces remained Roman, Spanish, Austrian 
property. 



V 



> Obscure but important movements in the regions of 
eternal twilig^ht, revolutions, of which history has been 
silent, in the mysterious depths of Asia, outpouringfs of 
human rivers along the sides of the Altai Mountains, con- 
K vulsions up-heaving remote realms and unknown dynas- 
W ties, shock after shock throbbing throughout the bar- 
barian world, and dying Upon the cdg^e of clviUzation, 
vast throes which shake the earth as precursory pangs to 
the birth of a new empire^as dying symptoms of the 
proud but effete realm which called itself the world; 
scattered^ hordes of sanguinary, grotesque savages pushed 
from their own homes, and bover'm'g VvtVv -^a^MC ^jvir^Qses 
upon the Roman frontier, ccmstatirt^ te'ptVieA arvi ^w 
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petually reappearing in ever-increasing swarms, g'uided 
thither by a fierce instinct, or by mysterious laws — -such 
are the well-known phenomena which preceded the fail 
of western Kome. Stalely, externally powerful, althoug-h 
undermined and putrescent at the core, the death -stricken 
empire still dashed back the assaults of its barbarous 
enemies. 

During the long: struggle intervening between the age 
of Vespasian and that of Odoacer, during all the pre- 
liminary ethnographical revolutions which preceded the 
great people's wandering, the Netherlands remained sub- 
ject provinces. Their country was upon the high road 
which led the Goths to Rome, Those low and barren 
tracts were the outlying marches of the empire. Upon 
that desolate beach broke the first surf from the risings 
ocean of German freedom which was soon to overwhelm 
Rome. Yet, although the ancient landmarks were soon 
well-nigh obliterated, the Netherlands still remained faith- 
ful to the Empire, Datavian blood was still poured out 
for its defence. 

By the middle of the fourth century, the Franks and 
AUemanians, alle-manner, all'mcn, a mass of united Ger- 
manSi are defeated by the Emperor Julian at Strasburg, 
the Batavian cavalry, as upon many other great occasions, 
saving the day for despotism. This achievement, one of 
the last in which the name appears upon historic record, 
was therefore as triumphant for the valour as it was 
humiliating to the true fame of the nation. Tlieir indi- 
viduality soon after disappears, the race having been 
partly exhausted in the Roman service, partly merged in 
the Frank and Frisian tribes who occupy the domains of 
their forefathers. 

For a century longeff Rome stilt retains its outward 
form, but the swarming nations are now in full career. 
The Netherlands are successively or simultaneously tram- 
pled by Franks, Vandals, Alani, Suevi, Saxons, Frisians, 
and even Sclavonians, as the great march of Germany 
to universal empire, which her prophets and bards had 
foretold, went majestically forward. The fountains of the 
frozen North were opened, the waters prevailed, but the 
ark of Christianity floated upon the flood. As the deluge 
assuaged, the earth had returned to chaos, the last ^■a3?:aj^ 
empire had been washed out ot cit\sVn.nct,\iM.'^.'C^^V^'«-"t^^^ 
infancy of Christian Europe Taad beguri. 
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After the wanderings had subsided, the Netherlands are 
found w!th much the same ethnolog-ccal character. The 
Frank dominion has succeeded the Roman, the German 
stock preponderates over the Cekic, but the national in- 
gredients, although in somewhat altered proportions, re- 
main essentially as before. The old Belgse, having- become 
Romanized in tongue and customs, accept the new empire 
of the Franks. That people, however, pushed from its 
hold of the Rhine by thickly-thronging hordes of Gepidi, 
Quadi, Sarmati, Heruli, Saxons, BurgundianSv moves 
towards the South and \^''cst. As the Empire falTs before 
Odoacer, they occupy Celtic Gaul with the Belgian por- 
tion of the Netherlands, while the Frisians, into which 
ancient German tribe the old Batavian element has melted, 
not to be extinguished, bvit to renew its existence, the 
"free Frisians," whose name is synonymous with liberty, 
nearest hlnod relations of the Anglo-Saxon race, now 
occupy the northern portion, including the whole future 
European territory of the Dutch republic. 

The history of the t'ranks becomes, itierefore, the his- 
tory of the Netherlands. The Frisians struggle, for 
several centurieSf against their dominiou, until eventually 
subjugated by Charlemagne. They even encroach upon 
the Franks in Belgic Gaul, who are determined not to 
yield their possessions. Moreoveri the pious Merovingian 
jainians desire to plant Christianity among the still pagan 
Frisians. Dagobcrt, son of the second Clotaire, advances 
against them as far as the Wcscr, takes possession of 
Utrecht, founds there the first Christian church in Fries- 
land, and establishes a nominal dominion over the whole 
country. 

Yet the feeble Merovingians would have been powerless 
against rugged Friesland, had not their dynasty already 
merged in that puissant family of Brabant, which long 
wielded their power before it assumed their crown. It 
was Pepin of Heristal, grandson of the Netherlander, 
Pepin of Land en, who conquered the Frisian Radbod 
(a.d. 693), and forced him to exchange his royal for the 
ducai title. 

It was Pepin's bastard, Charles the Hammer, whose 
tremendous blows completed his father's work. The new 

ayor of the palace soon drove the Frisian chief into sub- 
ilssion, and even Into Christian'ilv- ^ Wi&Wo^'s indiscre- 
JH, however^ neutralized the a-postoWc yiavN& q\ ^^ 
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mayor. The pagan Radbod had already Immersed one of 
his royal leg^s in the baptismal font, when a thought struck 
him. " \Vhere are my dead forefathers at present?'* he 
said, turning suddenly upon Bishop Wolfran. " In he!!* 
with all other unbeUevcrs," was the imprudent answer. 
" Mighty well," replied Radbod, removing his leg, " then 
will J rather feast with my ancestors in the halls of 
Woden, than dwell with your little starveling band of 
Christians in heaven." Entreaties and threats were un- 
availing. The Frisian declined positively a rile which 
was to cause an eternal separation from his buried 
kindred, and he died, as he had lived, a heathen. His 
son, Poppo,' succeediiifT to llie nominal sovereignty, did 
not actively oppose (he introduction of Christianity among 
his people, but himself refused to be converted. Rebelling 
against the Frank dominion, he was totally routed by 
Charles Martell in a great battle (a.d. 750), and perished 
with a vast nuinbcr of Frisians. The Christian dispensa- 
tion, thus enforced, was now accepted by these northern 
pagans. The commencement of their conversion had been 
mainly the work of their brethren from Britain, The 
monk Wilfred was followed in a few years by the Anglo- 
Saxon Willibrod, It was he who destroj'ed the images of 
Woden in Walcheren, abolished his worship, and founded 
churches in North Holland. Charles Martell rewarded 
him with extensive domains about Utrecht, together with 
many slaves and other chattels. Soon afterwards he was 
conse:crated bishop uf all the Frisians. Thus rose the 
fanaoUs episcopate of Utrecht. Another Anglo-Saxon, 
Winfred, or Bonlfacius, bad bccn equally active among 
his Frisian cousins. His crozier had gone hand in hand 
with the batlle-axe. Bonifacius foUowed close upon the 
track of his orthodox coadjutor Charles. By the middle 
of the eighth century. Some hundred thousand Frisians 
had been slaughtered, and as many more converted. The 
hammer which smote the Saracens at Tours was at last 
successful in bcatinp;' the Netherlandcrs into Christianity, 
The labours of Bonifacius through Upper and Lower Ger- 
many were immense; but he, too, received great material 
rewards. He was created Archbishop of Maycnce, and, 
upon the death of Willibrod, Bishop of Utrecht. Faithful 
to his mission, however, he met, heroically, a mactiji:'^ 
death at the hands of the re^Tacto'C'^ -^a^atva ?A Vtt5'^''Mw*.- 
Thus ivas Christ)3nity estabVish^d itv vVve. "^tCae^X^'^fe-B.. 
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H Under Charlemagne^ the Frisians often rebelled, making 
common cause with the Saxons. In 7S5 a.d., they were, 
however, completely subjugated, and never rose ag^ain 
until the epoch of their entire separation from, the Frank 
empire. Char]emag:ne left them their name of free 
Frisians^ and the property in their own land. The feudal 
system never took root in their soil. "The Frisians," 
says their statute book, " shall be free, as long- as the 
wind blows out of the clouds and the world stands." They 
agreed, however, to obey the chiefs whom the Frank 

k monarch should appoint to g-overn them, according to their 
own laws. Those laws were collected, and are still extant. 
The vernacular version of their Aseg^a book contains 
their ancient customs, together with the Frank additions. 

I The general statutes of Charlemagne were, of course, in 
vigour also; but that great legislator knew too well the 
Importance attached by all mankind to local customs, lo 
allow his imperial capitulars to interfere, unnecessarily, 
with the Frisian laws. 

Thus again the Netherlands, for the first time since the 
fall of Rome, were united under one crown imperial. 
They had already been once united, in their slavery, to 
Rome. Eight centuries pass away, and they are again 
united, in subjection, to Charlemagne. Their union was 
but in forming a single link in the chain of a new realm. 
The reign of Charlemagne had at last accomplished the 
promise of the sorceress Velleda and other soothsayers. 

■ A German race had re-established the empire of the 
world. The Netherlands, like the other provinces of the 
great monarch's dominion, were governed by crown-ap- 
pointed functionaries, military and judicial. In the north- 
eastern, or Frisian portion, however, the grants of land 
were never in the form of revocable benefices or feuds. 
With this important exception, the whole country shared 
the fate, and enjoyed the general organization of [he 
Empire. 

But Charlemagne came an age too soon. The chaos 
which had brooded over Europe since the dissolution of 
the Roman worlds was still too absolute. It was not to 
be fashioned into permanent fornns, even by his bold and 
constructive genius. A soil, exhausted by the long cuhure 
of pa^an empires, was to lie fallow for a still longer 
period. The discordant elements ouV o^ wtvvch the Em- 
■^r bad compounded his realm, did not coaXescs. 4^it■w.■^ 
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his lifetime. They were only held tog-ether by the vigorous 
grasp of the liand which had combined them. When the 
great statesman died, his Gntpire necessarily fell to pieces. 
Society had need of further di,sinteg:rat!on before It could 
begin to reconstruct itself locally. A new civilization was 
not to be Improvised by a s!ng"le mind. When did one 
man ever civilize a people? In the eighth and nintli 
centuries there was not even a people to be civilized. 
The construction of Charles was, of necessityj temporary. 
His empire was supported by columns, which fell prostrate 
almost as soon as the hand of their architect was cold. 
His institutions had not struck down into the soil. There 
were no extensive and vigorous roots to nourish, from 
below, a flourishing' empire through time and tempest. 

Moreover, the Carloving^ian race had been exhausted 
by producing- a race of heroes like the Pepins and the 
Charleses, The family became, soon, as contemptible as 
the ox-drawn, long-haired "do-nothings" whom it had 
expelled ; but it is not our task to describe the fortunes 
of the Emperor's ignoble descendants. The realm was 
divided, subdivided, at times partially reunited, like a 
family farm, among monarchs incompetent alike to hold, 
to delegate, or lo resign the inheritance of the great 
warrior and lawgiver. The meek, bald, fat, stammering, 
simple Charles, or Louis, who successively sat upon his 
throne-^princes , whose only historic Individuality con- 
sists in these insipid appellations — had not the sense 
to comprehend, far less to develop, the plans of their 
ancestor. 

Charles the Simple was the last Carlovingian who 
governed Lotharingia, in which were comprised most of 
the Netherlands and Friesland. The German monarch, 
Henry the Fowler, at that period called King of the East 
Franks, as Charles of the West Franks, acquired Lothar- 
ingia by the treaty of Bonn, Charles reserving the sove- 
reignty over the kingdom during his lifetime. In 925 
A.D., however, the Simpleton having been imprisoned and 
deposed by his own subjects, the Fowler was recognized 
King of Lotharingia. Thus the Netherlands passed out of 
France into Germany, remaining, still, provinces of a 
loose, disjointed Empire. 

This Is the epoch in which the various dukedoms, earl- 
doms, and other petty &o\et&vgi\'Cies ci\ "Oat '^*t'0&c.As«>.^^ 
became hereditary. It was \tv One ^t-ai S'*'^ -OiaTAOeas^ 
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^P the Simple presented to Count Dirk the territory of Hol- 

^^ land, by letters patent. This narrow hook of land, destined, 

in future ages, ta be the cradle of a considerable empire, 

^B stretching through b<jth hemispheres, was, llienceforth, 

^B the inheritance of Dirk's descendants. Historically, 

H therefore, he is Dirlc I., Count of Holland. 

^P Of this small sovereign and his successors, the most 

~ powerful foe, for centuries, was the Bishop of Utrecht, 

the origin of whose greatness has been already indicated. 

Of the other iNetherland provinces, now hereditary, Hie 

first in rank was Latharingia, once the kingdom of 

Lothalre, now the dukedom of Lorraine. In 965 it was 

divided into Upper and Lower Lorraine, of which the 

lower duchy alone belonged to the Netherlands. Two 

centuries later, the Counts of Louvain, then occupying- 

mo^t of Brabant, obtained a permanent hold of Lower 

Lorraine, and began to call themselves Dukes of Brabant. 

The same principle of local independence and isolation 

P which created these dukes, established the hereditary 
power of the counts and barons who formerly exercised 
jurisdiction under thqm and others. Thus arose sovereign 
Counts of Namur, Hainault, Ltniburg, ZuCphen, Dukes of 

■ Luxemburg and Guelcfres, Barons of Mechlin, Marquesses 
of Antwerp, and others; all petty autocrats. The most 
important of all, after the house of Lorraine, were the 
Earls of Flanders; for the bold foresters of Charles the 

I Great had soon wrested the sovereignty of their little 
territory from his feeble descendants as easily as Ba!dwin, 
with the iron arm, had deprived the bald Charles of his 
daughter. Holland, Zeknd, Utrecht, Overyssel, Gronin- 
g-en, Drenthe, and Frlesland (all seven being portions cf 

IFriesland in a general sense), were crowded together upon 
a little desolate corner of Europe; an obscure fragment 
of Charlemagne's broken empire. They were afterwards 
to constitute the United States of the Netherlands, One of 
the most powerful republics of history. Meantime, for 
century after century, the Counts of Holland and the 
^K Bishops of Utrecht were to exercise divided sway over the 
^H territory. 

^M Thus the whole country was broken into many shreds 

^1 and patches of sovereignty. The separate history of such 

half-org'ahized morsels is tedious and petty. Trifling 

dynasties, where a family or two were evcrythvpi^, th& 

people nothing, leave little wortU recot6^\n^. Y.Nt-ft. vVp. 
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mo5t devout of genealogists might shudder to chronicle 
tlie long succession of so many illustrious oljscure. 

A glance, however, at the general features of the govern- 
mental system now established in the Netherlands, at this 
important epoch in the world's history, will show the 
transformations which the country, in common with other 
portions of the western world, had undergone. 

In the tenth century the old Batavian and later Roman 
forms have faded away. An entirely new polity has suc- 
ceeded. No great popular assembly asserts its sove- 
reignty, as in the ancient German epoch; no generals and 
leniporary kings are chosen by the nation. The elective 
power had been lost under the Romans, who, after con- 
quest, had conferred the administrative authority over 
their subject provinces upon officials appointed by the 
metropolis. The Franks pursued the same course. In 
Charlemagne's time, the revolution is complete. Popular 
assemblies and popular election entirely vanish. Military, 
civil, and judicial ofiicers— dukes, earls, margraves, and 
others — are all king's creatures, knegten, des koJti-ngs, 
p-ucri regis, and so remain, till they abjure the creative 
power, and set up their own. The principle of Charle- 
magne, that his officers should govern according to local 
custom, helps them to achieve their own independence, 
while it preserves all that Is left of national liberty and 
law. 

The couinls, assisted by inferior judges, hold diets frooi 
time to time — thrice, perhaps, annually. They also sum- 
mon assemblies in case of war. Thither are called the 
great vassals, who, in turn, call their lesser vassals, each 
armed with " a shield, a spear, a bow, twelve arrows, 
and a cuirass." Such assemblies, convoked in the name 
of a distant sovereign, whose face his subjects had never 
seen, whose language they could hardly understand, were 
very different from those tumultuous mass-meetings, where 
boisterous freemen, armed with the weapons they loved 
the best, and arriving sooner or later, according to their 
pleasure, had been accustomed to elect their generals and 
magistrates and to raise them upon their shields- The 
people are now governed, their rulers appointed by an 
invisible hand. Edicts, issued by a power, as it were, 
supernatural, demand implicit obedience. The people, 
acquiescing in their own anmh\\a\.Vt)vi, ■a!a^\t^\s:. 'e\W. ^si-ii*^ 
their political but their pevsonaX ti-^Vm?.. Ci^ '^^ "^"^^s^ 
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■ hand, the great source of power diffuses less and (ess c^« 

"^ light and ivarmth. Losing- its attractive and controlling^, 

influencCj it becomes g-raduaJIy eclipsed, while its satellite^. 

I fly from their prescribed bounds, and cliaos and darknesj i 
return. The sceptre, stretched over realms so wide, re- , 
quires stronger hands than tbose of dCjjcnerate Carlo- 
vingians. It breaks asunder. Function as- les become sove- 
reigns, with hereditary, not delegated, rig:ht to own the 
people, to tax their roads and rivers, to take tithings of 
their blood and sweat, to harass them in all the relations 
of life. There is no longer a metropolis to protect them 

Ifrom officii] oppression. Power, the more subdivided, 
becomes the more tyrannical. The sword is the only 
symbol of law, the cross is a weapon of offence, the 
bishop is a consecrated pirate, and every petty baron a 
burglar, while the people, alternately the prey of duke, 
prelate, and seignor, shorn and butchered hke sheep, 
esteem it happiness to sell themseEves Into slavery, or to 
huddle beneath the castle walls of some little potentate, 
for the sake of his wolfish protection. Here they build 
m hovels, which they surround from time to time with 
B palisades and muddy entrenchn^ents ; and here, in these 
squalid abodes of ignorance and misery, the g-enius o( 
liberty, conducted by the spirit of commerce, descends at 

I last to awaken mankind from its sloth and cowardly 
stupor, A longer night was to intervene, however, before 
the dawn of day. 
The crown-appointed functionaries had been, of course, 
financial officers. They collected the revenue of the sove- 
reign, one-third of which slipped through their fingers 
into their own coffers. Becoming' sovereigns themselves, 
^ they retain these funds for their private emolument. Four 
B principal sources yielded this revenue : royal domains, tolls 
" and imposts, direct levies and a pleasantry called voluntary 
contributions or benevolences. In addition to these sup- 

I plies were also the proceeds of fines. Taxation upon sin 
was, in those rude ages, a considerable branch of the 
revenue. The old Frisian laws consisted almost entirely 
of a discriminating- tariff upon crimes. Nearly all the 
misdeeds which man is prone to commit, were punished 
by a money-botc only, iiurder, larceny, arson, rape — all 
offences against the person were commuted for a definite 
__jor/m There were a few exceptions^ such as parricide, 
KfiycA was followed by loss oi InherVtaTice*, satiW^«. ■j.'cii. 
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the murder oE a master by a slave, which were punished 
with death. It ts a natural inference that, as the royal 
treasury was enriched by these imposts, the sovereign 
would hardly attempt to check the annual harvest of 
iniquity by which his revenue was increased. Stil5, 
although the mora! sense is shocked by a system which 
makes the ruler'.s interest identical with the wickedness 
of his people and holds out a comparative immunity in 
evil doingf for the rich, it was better that crime should hn 
punished by money rather than not be punished at all. 
A severe tax, which the noble reluctantly paid and which 
the penniless culprit commuted by personal slavery, was 
sufficiently unjust as welj as absurd, yet it served to miti- 
g-ate the horrors with which tumult, rapine, and murder 
enveloped those early days. Gradually, as the lig"ht of 
reason broke upon the dark ag^es, the most noxious fea- 
tures oi the system were removed, while the general senti- 
ment of reverence for law remained. 

[ VI I 

I Five centuries of isolation succeed. In the Nether- 
lands ^ as throughout Europe, a thousand obscure and 
^slender rills are slowly preparing- the great stream of 
luniversal culture. Five dismal centuries of feudalism : 
Fduring: which period there is little talk of human right, 
little obedience to divine reason. Rights there are nonfi, 
[only forces; and, in brief, three great forces, gradually 
jarising, developing tiicmselves, acting upon each other, 
land upon the general movement of society. 
I The sword — the first, for a time the only force; the 
Iforce of Eron. The '* land's master," having acquired the 
Iproperty in the territory and in the people who feed 
tthereon, distributes lo his subalterns, often but a shade 
■beneath him in power, portions of his estate, getting the 
luse of their faithful swords in return. Vavasours suh- 
Idivide again to vassals, exchanging land and cattle, human 
'or other, against fealty, and so the iron chain of a military 
I hierarchy, forged of mutually interdependent links, is 
Istretched over each little province. Impregnable castles, 
Ihere more numerous than in any other part of Christcn- 
Ulom, dot the level surface of the country. Mail-clad 
■jknlghts, with their followers, encamp ^ww^avi'e.toX"^ 'av^sv^ 
Vtbe soil The fortunate )ab\e cil tfwmc ^'v^t "^^ \v»-«ti^vtft. 
t VOL. I. * 
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I to sanction the system; superstition and igrnorance give 
currency to the delusion. Thus the grace of God, having 
conferred the property in a vast portion of Europe upon 
a certain idiot in France, makes him competent to sell 
larg'e fragments of his estate, and to give a divine, and, 
therefore, most satisfactory title along with them. A 
great convenience to a man, who had neither power, wit, 
nor will to keep the property in his own hands. So the 
I Dirks of Holland get a deed from Charles the Simple, 
and, although the grace of God does not prevent the 
royal grantor himself from dying a miserable, discrowned 
■captive, the conveyance to Dirk is none the less hallowed 
by almighty fiat. So the Roberts and Guys, the Johns 
and Baldwins, become sovereigns in Hainault, Brabant, 
Flanders and other Utile districts, affecting supernatural 
sanction for the auLhority which their good swords have 
won and are ever ready to maintain. Thus organized, 
the force of iron asserts and exerts itself. Duke, count, 

kseignor and vassal, knight and squire, master and man 
swarm and struggle amain. A wild, chaotic, sanguinary 
scene. Here, bishop and baron contend, centuries long, 
murdering human creatures by ten thousands for an acre 

■ or two of swampy pasture; there, doughty families, hug- 
ging old musty quarrels to their heart, buffet each other 
from generation to generation ; and thus they go on, 

I raging and wrestling among themselves, wilh all the 
world, shrieking insane war-cries which no human soul 
ever understood — red caps and black, white hoods and 
grey, Hooks and Kabbeljaws, dealing destruction, build- 
ing castles and burning them, tilting at tourneys, Stealing 
bullocks, roasting Jews, robbing the highways, crusading 
— now upon Syrian sands against Paynim dogs, now in 
Frisian quagmires against Albigenses, Stedingers, and 
other heretics — plunging about in blood and fire, repent- 
ing, at idle times, and paying their passage through 
^K purgatory with large slices of ill-gotten gains placed in the 
^M ever-extended dead-hand of the Church ; acting, on the 
^M whole, according to their kind, and so getting themselves 
B civihzed or exterminated, it matters little which. Thus 
they play their part, those energetic men-at-arms; and 
thus one great force, the force of iron, spins a.nd expands 
}tse}(, century after century, helping on, as it whirls, the 
great progress of society towards its goaA, -wb-euever t: 
may be. 
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Another force — the Torce clerica] — the power of clerks, 

arises ; the might of educated mind measuring- itself 

against brute violence; a force embodied, as often before, 

as priestcraft — the strength of priests : craft meaning-, 

simply, strength, in our old mother-tongue. This great 

force, toOj develops itself variously, being sometimes 

beneficent, sometimes malignant. Priesthood works out 

its task, age after age : now smoothing penitent death- 

ibeds, consecrating graves^ feeding the hungry, clothing 

ie naked, incarnating the Christian precepts, in an age 

lof rapine and homicide, doing a thousand deeds of love 

land charity among the obscure and forsaken — deeds of 

[which there shall never be human chronicle, but a leaf or 

[two, perhaps, in the recording angel's book; hiving 

iprecious honey from the few flowers of gentle art which 

jloom upon a howling wilderness; holding up the light 

if science over a stormy sea ; treasuring In convents and 

;rypts the few fossils of antic;iie learning which become 

visible, as the extinct Megatherium of an eider world 

Ixeappears after the gothic deluge; and now, careering in 

[helm and hauberk with the Other ruffians, bandying' blows 

lin the thickest of the fight, blasting with hell, book, and 

[candle its trembling enemieSf while sovereigns, at the head 

lof armies, grovel In the dust and offer abject submission 

tfor the kiss of peace; exercising the same conjury over 

lignorant baron and cowardly hind, making the fiction of 

apostolic authority to bind and loose, as prolific in acres 

Las the other divine right to have and hold; thus the force 

I of cultivated intellect, ivEelded by a chosen few and sanc- 

Hioned by supernatural authority, becomes as potent as the 

i-swofd. 

A third force, dieveloping itself more slowly, becomes 
t^even more potent than the rest : the power of gold. Even 
[iron yields to the more ductile metal. The importance of 
ununicipalities, enriched by trade, begins to be felt. Com- 
,mcrce, the mother of Netherland freedom, and, eventually, 
iits destroyer — even as in all human history the vivifying 
■ becomes afterwards the dissolving principle — commerce 
-chang-es insensibly and miraculously the aspect of society. 
'Clusters of hovels become towered cities; the green and 
I gilded Hanse of commercial republicanism coils itself 
around the decaying trunk of feudal desi5Citv?.wi. ClX'^xti. 
leag-wed with cities throughout aTvd W^OTvi Om\&\.^^^««'«^-* 
empire within empire—bind themse\^t^ e\os»it -^^^ tSrasw 
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in tbe electric chain of human sympathy and grow strong:er 
and 5trony;i;r by mutual support. Fishermen and river 
raftsmen become ocean adventurers and merchant princes. 
Commerce plucks up ha[f-drowned Holland by the locks 
and pours gold into her lap. Gold wrests power from 
iron. Needy Flemish weavers become mighty manufac- 
turers. Armies of workmen, fifty thousand strong, tramp 
throug-h the swarming streets. Silk-makers, clothiers, 
brewers hecome tlie gossips of kings, lend their royal 
g;Ds5ips vast sums, and burn the royal notes of hand in 
fires of cinnamon ivood. Wealth brings strength, strength 
confidence. Learning to handle crosS-bow and dagger, 
the burghers fear less the baronial sword, finding that 
their own will cut as well, seeing that great armies — 
flowers of cJiIvalry— can ride away before them fast 
enough at battles of spurs and other encounters. Sudden 
riches beget insolence, tumults, civic broils. Internecine 
quarrels, horribSe tumults stain the streets with blood, but 
education lifts the citizen more and more out of the 
original slough. They learn to tremble as Uttle at priest- 
craft as at swordcraft, having acquired something of each. 
Gold in the end, unsanctioned by right divine, weighs up 
the other forces, supernatural as they are. And so, strug- 
gling along their appointed path, making cloth, makings 
money, making treaties with great kingdoms, making war 
by land and sea, ringing great bells, waving great ban 
ners, they, too — these insolent, boisterous burg'herg — 
accomplish their work. Thus, the mighty power of tlii 
purse develops itself, and municipal liberty becomes a sub 
stantial fact. A fact, not a principle; for the oldtheorem" 
of sovereig"nty remains undisputed as ever. Neither the 
nation, in mass, nor the citizens, in class, lay claim to 
human rights. All upper attributes — legislative, judrciaJ, 
administrative — remain in the land-master's breast alone. 
It is an absurdity, therefore, to argue with Grotius con- 
cerning: the unknown antiquity of the Batavian republic- 
The republic never existed at all till the sixteenth century, 
and was only born after long years of agOny. The demo- 
cratic instincts of the ancient German savages were to, 
survive in the breasts of their cultivated descendants, but 
an organized, civilized, republican polity had never existed. 
The cities., as they grew in strength, never claimed the 

r/g-ht to make the laws, or to sWatt m vW ^o^wnw>tx\i. 

Is a matter o/ factj thev did maV^e fti*:\avjs, an-i &VMsa 
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beside, in most important functions of sovererg^nty, in ihe 
treaty-making power especially, Sometimes by barg^ains, 
sometimes by blood, by gold, threats, promises, or good 
hard blows they extorted their charters. Their codes, 
statutes, joyful entrances, and other constitutions were 
dictated fjy the burghers and sworn to by the monarch. 
They were concessions from above ; privileges — private 
laws ; fragments indeed of a larg"er Uberty, but vastly 
better than the slavery for which they had been substi- 
tuted; solid facts instead of empty abstractions, which, in 
those practical and violent days, would have yielded little 
nutriment; but they still rather sought to reconcile them- 
selves, by a rough, clumsy fiction, with the hierarchy 
which they had invaded, than to overturn the system. 
Thus the cities, not regarding themselves as representa- 
tives or aggregations of the people, became fabulous 
personages, bodies without souls, corporations which had 
acquired vitality and strength enough to assert their exist- 
ence. As persons, therefore — gigantic individualities — 
they wheeled into the feudal ranks and assumed feudal 
powers and responsibilities. The city of Dort, of Middle- 
burg, of Ghent, of Louvain, was a living being, doing 
fealty, claiming service, bowing to its lord, struggling 
with Its equals, trampling upon its slaves. 

Thus, in these obscure provinces, as throughout Europe, 
in a thousand remiote and isolated corners, civilization 
builds itself up, synthetically and slowly. Thus, impelled 
by g-rcat and conflicting forces, now obliquely, now back- 
ward, now upward, yet, upon the whole, onward, the new 
society moves along its predestined orbit, gathering con- 
sistency and strength as it goes. Society, civilL2acion 
perhaps, but hardly humanity. The people has hardly 
begun to extricate itself from the clods in which it Hes 
buried. There are only nobles, priests, and, latterly, 
cities, In the northern Netherlands, the degraded con- 
dition of the mass continued longest. Even in Friesland, 
liberty, the dearest blcKsing of Llie ancient Frisians, had 
been forfeited in a variety of ways. Slavery was both 
voluntary and compulsory. Paupers sold themselves thai 
they might escape starvation. The timid sold themselves 
that they might escape violence. These voluntary sales, 
which were frequent, were usually made to cloisters and 
ccclesIasiicaJ establishments, for the cot\<i>.Vww cV ^OKVi^'ti*:^- 
[slaves was preferable to "CaaX ot o'Owelx %e.x^^. "^w^ksw*.- 
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I worsted in judicial duels, shipwrecked sailors, vagrants, 
strangers, criminals unable to pay the money-bote imposed 
upon them, were sll deprived of freedom; but the prohfic 
source of slavery was war. Prisoners were almost univer- 
sally reduced to servitude- A free woman who inter- 
t married with a slave condemned herself and offspring" to 
perpetual bondage. Among- the Ripuarian Franks, a free 
woman thus disg^racing herself, was gfirt with a sword 
and a distaff. Choosing the one, she was to strike her 
husband dead ; choosing the other, she adopted the symbol 
of slavery, and became a cfiattel for life. 

I The ferocious inroads of the Normans scared many 
weak and timid persons Into servitude. They fled, by 
throngs, to church and monastery, and were happyf by 
enslaving tSiemgelves, to escape the more terrible bondage 
of the sea-kings. During the brief dominion of the 
Norman Godfrey, every free Frisian was forced to wear 
a halter around his neck. The lot of a Church-slave was 
freedom in comparison. To kill him was punishable by a 
heavy fine. He could give testimony in court, could 
inherit, could make a will, could even plead before the 
law, if law could be found. The number of slaves through- 

>out the Netherlands was very large ; the number belonging 
to the bishopric of Utrecht, enorinous. 

The condition of those belonging to laymen was much 
more painful. The Lyf-cigene, or absolute slaves, were 

§the most wretched. They were mere brutes. They had 
none of the natural attributes of humanity, their life and 
death were in the master's bands, they had no claim to a 
_ fraction of their own labour or its fruits, they had no 
H marriage, except under condition of the infamous jus 
• primte nociis. The villagers, or villeins, were the second 
class and less forlorn. They could commute the labour 

I due to their owner by a fixed sum of money, after annual 
payment of which, the villein worked for himself. His 
master, therefore, was not his absolute proprietor. The 
chattel had a beneficial interest in a portion of his own 
Hesh and blood. 
The crusades made great improvement in the condition 
of the serfs. He who became a soldier of the cross was 
free Upon his return, and many were adventurous enougfh 
lo purchase liberty at so honourable a price. Many others 
tfcre sofd or mortg^ag-ed by the crusadivig. kvi\^ht^, desirous 
o/ converting the'tr property into goWj \ieioTt fcTYtaii'cNfi.fti£ 
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upon their enterprise. The purchasers or mortgag^ees 
(Were in general churches and convents, so that the slaves, 
thus alienated, obtained at ieast a preferable servitude. 
The place of the absent serfs was supplied by free labour, 
so that agriculture and mechanical occupationSj now de- 
volving upon a more elevated class, became less degrad- 
ing, and, in process of time, Opened an ever-widening 

phere for the industry and progress of freemen. Thus 
a people began to exist, ft was, however» a miserable 
people, with personal, but no civil rights whatever. Their 
condition, although better than servitude, was almost 
desperate. They were taxed beyond their ability, while- 
priest and noble were exempt. They had no voice In thcr 
apportionment of the money thus contributed. There was 
no redress against the lawjess violence to which they were 
perpetually exposed. In the manorial courts, the criminal 
sat in judgment upon his victim. The functions of high- 
wayman and magistrate were combined in one individual. 
By degrees, the class of freemen, artisans, traders, and 
the like, becoming the more numerous, built stronger and 
[better houses outside tlie castle gates of the " land's 
(master " or the burghs of the more powerful nobles. The 
superiors, anxious to increase their own importance, 

avoured the progress of the little boroughs. The popula- 
tion, thus collected, began to divide themselves into 
g^uilds. These %vcre soon afterwards erected by the com- 
munity into bodies corporate; the estabhshment of the 
community, of course, preceding the incorporation of tlie 
■guilds. Those communities were created by charters or 
\Ke-uren, granted by the sovereign. Unless the earliest 
'concessions of this nature have perished, the town charters 
of Holland or Z^land are nearly a century later than those 
of Flanders, France, and England. 

The oldest Keur, Of act of municipal incorporation, in 
the provinces afterwards Constituting' the republic, was 
that granted by Count Wiliiam the First of Holland and 
[Countess Joanna of Flanders, as joint proprietors of 
alcheren, to the town of MidfJerburg. It will be seen 
its main purport is to promise, as a special privilege 
to this community, ftiw, in place of the arbitrary violence 
which mankind, in general, were governed by their 

etters. 
"The inhabitants," ran the Ch-aitct, '' ast x-s^ca-o. 'v^-^. 
otectlon by both counts. TJipon ^■^Vv'C'Vft^.v v(\'*.vasws!¥,^ 
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wounding-t striking-, scolding;; upon peace-breaking, upon 
resistance to peace-makers and to the jijdg;ment of 
Schepens ; upon contemning; the Ban, upon setlin^sf spoiled 
wine, and upon other misdeeds, fines are imposed for the 
belioof of the Count, the city, and sometimes of the 
Schepcns. * * * To all Middclbur^crs one kind of law 
is guaranteed. Every man must g-o to law before the 
Schepens. If any one being- summoned and present in 
Walcheren does not appear, or refuses submission to 
sentence, he shall be banished with confiscation of pro^ 
perty. Schout or Schcpen denying- justice to a complain- 
ant, shall, until reparatfon, ho!d no tribunal ag-ain, * * * 
A burg-her having- a dispute with an outsider (buiten mann) 
must summon him before the Schepens. An appeal lies 
from the Schepens to the Count. No one can testify but a 
householder. All alienation of real estate must take place 
before the Schepens, If an outsider has a complaint 
against a burgher, the Schepens and Schout must arrange 
it. If either party refuses submission to them, they must 
ring the town bell and summon an assembly of all the 
burghers to compel him. Any one ringing the town bell, 
except by general consent, and any one not appearing 
when it tolis, are liable to a fine. No Middelburger can 
be arrested or held in durance within Flanders or Holland, 
except for crime. " 

This document was signed, sealed, and sworn to by the 
two sovereigns in the year 1217. It was the model upon 
which many other communities, cradles of great cities, in 
Holland and Zeland, were afterwards created. 

These charters are certainly not very extensive, even for 
the privileged municipalities which obtained them, when 
viewed from an abstract standpoint. They constituted, 
however, a very great advance from the standpoint at 
which humanity actually found itself. They created, not 
for all inhabitants, but for great numbers of them, the 
righti not to govern themseEves, but to be governed by 
law. They furnished a local administration of justice. 
They provided against arbitrary imprisonment. They set 
up tribunals, where men of burgher class were to sit in 
fudgment. They held up a shield against arbitrary vio- 
lence from above and sedition from within. They en- 
'iursged peace-makers, punished peace-breakers. They 
'uarded the fundamental principle, vX sua Un.eTtn\. "lq VW 
E'vg-e of absurdity; forbidding a heemavi, ViiAviMt *S.ift^ 
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[hold, from testifying; — a capacity not denied even to a 
'country slave. Certainly al[ this was better than fist^law 
and courts manorial. For the commencement of the 
I thirteenth century, it was progress. 

Tlie Schout and Schepeiis, or chief mag^istrate and 

I aldermen, were orifrinally appointed by the sovereign, 

' In process of time, the election of these municipal authori- 

■ ties was conceded to the commLinitics, This inestimable 

privilege, however, afler having been exercised during a 

certain period by the whole body of citizens, was eventually 

niynopolized by the municipal government itself, acting; in 

common with the deans of the various g^uilds. 

Thus organized and inspired with the breath of clvic 
life, the communities of Flanders and Holland beg'aii to 
move rapidly forward. More and mqre they assumed the 
appearance of prosperous little republics. For ibis pros- 
perity they were indebted to commerce, particularly wilh 
England and the Baltic nations, and to manufactures, 
especially of wool. 

The trade between England and the Netherlands had 
existed for ages, and was still extending itself, to the grent 
advantage of both countries. A dispute, however, between 
the merchants of Holland and Engiand, towards the year 
1275, caused a privateering warfare, and a ten years' sus- 
pension of intercourse. A reconciliation afterwards led to 
the establishment of the English wool Staple, at Dort. A 
subse<^uent quarrel deprived Ffolland of this great advan- 
tage. ICing Edward refused to assist Count Florence in a 
war witli the Flemings, and transferred the staple from 
I Dort to Bruges and Mechlin. 

The trade of the Netherlands wilh the Mediterranean 

[and the East was mainly through this favoured city of 

, BrugeSf which, already in the thirteenth century, had risen 

to the first rank In the commercial world. It was the 

resting-place lor the Lombards and other ftalians, the 

great entrepOt for their merchandize- It now became, in 

addition, the great market-place for EngUsh wool, and the 

woollen fabrics of all the Netherlands, as well as for the 

drugs and spices of the East. It had, however, by no 

means reached its apogee, but was to culminate with 

Venice, and to sink with her dechne. When the overland 

Indian trade fell off with the di.'^covery of the Cape 

passage, both cities withered. Gti&.'ss ^it-^ "vci 'CtKfc V-sks 

and pleasant streets ot Bruces, a.nd se.^-'^fcftA f5w.-&'y«:.^^ 

k -ft "i 
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about the marble halls of Venice. At this epochj however, 
both were in a state of rapid and insolent prosperity. 

The cities, thus advancing^ in wealth and importance, 
were no longer satisfied with beinjg' governed accordin§: to 
law, and beg^an to participatCj not only in their own, but 
in the general government. Under Guy the First of 
Flanders, the towns appeared regularly, as well as the 
nobles^ in the assembly of the provincial estates. (1826- 
1829 A.D.) In the course of the following century, the 
six chief cities, or capitals, of Holland (Dort, Harlem, 
Delft, Leyden, Gouda, and Amsterdam) acquired the right 
of sending their deputies regularly to the estates of the 
provinces. These towns, therefore, with the nobles, con- 
stituted the parliamentary power of the nation. They 
also acquired letters patent from the count, allowing them 
to choose their own burgomasters and a limited number of 
councillors or senators (Vroedschappen). 

Thus the liberties of Holland and Flanders waxed, daily, 
stronger. A great physical convulsion in the thirteenth 
century came to add its influence to the slower process of 
political revolution. Hitherto there had been but one 
Friesland, including Holland, and nearly all the territory 
of the future republic. A slender stream alone separated 
the two great districts. The low lands along the Vlie, 
often threatened, at last sank in the waves. The German 
Ocean rolled in upon the inland Lake of Flevo. The 
stormy Zuyder Zee began its existence by engulfing thou- 
sands of Frisian villages, with all their populationj and by 
spreading a chasm between kindred peoples. The political, 
as well as the geographical, continuity of the land was 
obliterated by this tremendous deluge. The Hollanders 
were cut off from their relatives in the cast by as dangerous 
a sea as that which divided them from their Anglo-Saxon 
brethren in Britain. The deputies to the general assem- 
blies at Aurich could no longer undertake a journey grown 
so perilous. West Friesland became absorbed in Holland. 
East Friesland remained a federation of rude but self- 
governed maritime provinces, until the brief and bloody 
dominion of the Saxon dukes led to the establishment of 
Charles the Fifth's authority. Whatever the nominal 
sovereignty over them, this most republican tribe of 
Netherlanders, or of Europeans, had never accepted 
feudalism. There was an annual congress of the whole 
confederacy. Each of the seven little states, on the 
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liotlier hand, regulated its own internal affairs. Each state 
fwas subdivided into districts, each district governed by a 
Criet-mann (great-man, select-man) and assistants. Above 
I all these district oflicers was a PodestA, a magistrate 
; identical, in name and functions, with the cliief oiEccr of 
the Italian republics. There was sometimes but one 
Podestii ; sometimes one for each province. He was 
: chosen by the people, took oath of fidelity to the separate 
estates, or, if Podesti-general, to the federal diet, and 
jwas generally elected for a limited term, although some- 
times for life. He was assisted by a board of eighteen or 
twenty councillors. The deputies to the general congress 
were chosen by popular suffrage in Easter-weck. The 
clergy were not recognized as a political estate. 

Thus, in those lands which a niggard nature had appar- 
ently condemned to perpetual poverty and obscurity, the 
principle of reasonable human freedom, without which 
there is no national prosperity or glory worth contending 
for, was taking deepest and strongest root, Already in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Friesland was a 
republic, except in name; Holland, Flanders, Brabant, had 
acquired a large share of self-government. The powerful 
commonwealth, at a later period to be evolved out o( the 
great combat between centralized tyranny and the spirit of 
civil and religious liberty, was already foreshadowed. The 
elements, of which that important republic was to be com- 
pounded, were germinating for centuries. Love of free- 
dom, readiness to strike and bleed at any moment in her 
cause, manly resistance to despotism, however overshadow- 
ing, were the leading characteristics of the race in all 
regions or periods, whether among Frisian swamps, Dutch 
dykes, the gentle hills and dales of England, or the 
pathless forests of America. Doubtless, the history of 
human liberty in Holland and Flanders, as everywhere else 
upon earth where there has been such a history, unrolls 
many scenes of turbulence and bloodshed ; although these 
features have been exaggerated by prejudiced historians. 
Still, if there were luxury and insolence, sedition and 
uproar, at any rate there was life. Those violent little 
I commonwealths had blood in their veins. They were 
I compact of proud, self-helping, muscular vigour. The 
most sanguinary tumults which they ever enacted in 
[the face of day, were better than the order and silence 
, born of the midnlg^ht darkness of despotism. That very 
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unruliness was educating the people for their future work. 
Those merchants, manufacturers, country squires, and 
hard-fighting Karons, all pent up in a narrow corner of the 
earth, quarrelling with each other and with all tlie world 
(or centuries, were keeping alive a national pugnacity of 
character, for which there was to he a heavy demand in 
the sixteenth century, and without which the fatherland 
had perhaps succumbed in the most unequal conflict ever 
waged by man against oppression, 

To sketch the special history of even the leading NetJier- 
land provinces, during the five centuries which we have 
thus rapidly sought to characterize, is foreign to our 
purpose. By holding the clue of Holland's history, the 
general maze of dynastic transformations throughout the 
country may, however, be swiftly threaded. From the 
time of the first Dirk to the close of the thirteenth century 
there were nearly four hundred years of unbroken male 
descent, a long line of Dirks and Florences. This iron- 
handed, hot-headed, adventurous race, placed as sovereign 
upon its little sandy hook, making ferocious exertions to 
swell into larger consequence, conquering a mile or two of 
morass or barren furze, after harder blows and bloodier 
encounters than might have established an empire under 
more favourable circumstances, at last dies. out. The 
countship falls to the house of Avennes^ Counts of Hain- 
ault. Holland, together with Zeland, which it had 
annexed, is thus joined to the province of Hainault. At 
the end of another half century the Hainault line expires. 
William the Fourth died childless in r_^5g. His death is 
the signal for the outbreak of an almost interminable 
series of civil commotions. Those two great parties, 
known by the uncouth names of Hook and Kabbeljaw, 
come into existence, dividing noble against noble, city 
against city, father against son, for some hundred and 
fifty years, without foundation upon any abstract or 
intelligible principle. It may be observed, however, that, 
in the sequel, and as a general rule, the Kabbeljaw, or 
cod-fish party, represented the city or municipal faction, 
while the Hooks (fish-hooks) that were to catch and 
control them, were the nobles; iron and audacity against 
brute number and weight. 

Duke William of Bavaria, sister's son of William the 
Pourth, ^ets himself established in 1354. He is succeeded 
by his brother Albert; Albert by his son William, 
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'William, who had married Marg-aret of Burgundy, 

daug^hter of Philip the Bold, dies in 1417. The goodJy 

heritage of these three Netherland provinces descends 

[to his daughter Jacqueline, a damsel of scveriteen. Little 

need to trace the career of the fair and ill-starred Jac- 

|.queline. Few chapters of historical romance have drawn 

■ more frequent tears. The favourite heroine of ballad and 

• drama, to Netherlanders she is endued with the palpable 

'form and perpetual existence of the Iphigcnias, Mary 

Stuarts, Joans of Arc, or other consecrated individualities. 

Exhausted and broken-hearted ^ after thirteen years of 

conflict with her own kinsmen, consoled for the cowardice 

and brutality of three husbands by the gentle and knightly 

spirit of the fourth, dispossessed of her father's broad 

domains, degraded from the rank of sovereign to be lady 

forester of her own provinces by her cousin, the bad Duke 

of Burgundy, Philip, surnamed " the Good," she dies at 

last, and the good cousin takes undisputed dominion of 

[the land. (1437.) 



VII 



The five centuries of isolation are at end. The many 
[obscure streams of Netherland history are merged in one 
broad current. Burg-undy has absorbed all the provinces 
which, once more, are forced to recognize a single master, 
A century and a few years more succeed, during whtcb 
I this house and its heirs arq undisputed sovereigns of the 
I soil- 
Philip the Good had already acquired the principal 
Netherlands, before dispossessing Jacquehne. He had 
^v inherited, besides the two Burgundies, the counties of 
^P Flanders and Artois. He had purchased the county of 
Namur, and had usurped the duchy of Brabant, to which 
the duchy of Limburg, the marquisate of Antwerp, and 
the barony of Mechlin, had already been annexed. By 
his assumption of Jacqueline's dominions, he was now ford 
,of Holland, Zeland, and Hainault, and titular master 
[of Fricsland, He acquired Luxemburg a few years later. 

Lord of SO many opulent cities and fruitful provinces, 

[he felt himself equal to the kings of Europe- Upon his 

Imarriagc with Isabella of Portugal, he founded, at Bruges, 

Ithe celebrated order of the Golden Fleece. \Vhat could 

jc more practical or more devout than the conception? 
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Did not the Lamb of God, suspended at each knightly 
breast, symbolize at once the woollen fabrics to which so 
much of Flemish wealth and Burg-undian power was 
owing, and the gentle humility of Christj which was ever 
to characterize the order? Twenty-five was the limited 
number, including" Philip himself, as grand master. The 
chevaliers were emperors, kings, princes, and the most 
idustrious nobles of Christendom; while a leading provi- 
sion, at the outset, forbade the brethren, crowned heads 
excepted, to accept or retain tlie companionship of any 
other order. 

The accession of so potent and ambiLious a prince as the 
good Philip boded evil to the cause of freedom in the 
Netherlands. The spirit of liberty seemed to have been 
typified in the fair form of the benignant and unhappy 
Jacqueline, and to be buried in her grave. The usurper, 
who had crushed her out of existence, now strode forward 
to trample iipon all the laws and privileges of the pro- 
vinces which had formed her heritage. 

At his advent, the municipal power had already reached 
an advanced stage of development. The burgher class 
controlled the government, not only of the cities, but oftea 
of the provinces, through its influence in the estates. 
Industry and wealth had produced their natural results. 
The supreme authority of the sovereign and the power 
of the nobles were balanced by the municipal principle 
which had even begun to preponderate over both. All 
three exercised a constant and salutary check upon each 
i other. Commerce had converted slaves into freemen, 
freemen into burghers, and the burghers were acquiring 
daily, a larger practical hold upon the government. The 
town councils were becoming almost omnipotent. Although 
with an oligarchical tendency, which at a later period was 
to be more fully developed, they were now composed of 
large numbers of individuals, who had raised themselves 
by industry and intelligence, out of the popular masses. 
There was an unquestionably republican tone to the 
institutions. Power, actually, if not nominally, was in 
the hands of many who had achieved the greatness to 
which they had not been bom. 

The assemblies of the estates were rather diplomatic 

than representative. They consisted, generally, of the 

jioblcs Bad oi the deputations from the cities. In Holland, 

"e cicrgy bad neither influence nor seats in the parliament- 
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iry body. Measures were proposed by the stadholder, 
'who represented the sovcrcig-n. A request, for example, 
of pecuniary accommodation, was made by that function- 
^ary or by the count himself in person. The nobles then 
iToted upon the demand, generally as one body, but some- 
times by heads. The measure was tlien laid before the 
burg-hers. If they had been specially commissioned to act 
upon the matter, they voted, each city as a city, not each 
deputy individually. If they had received no instructions, 
they took back the proposition to lay before the councils of 
their respective cities, in order to return a decision at an 
adjourned session, or at a subsequent diet. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the principle of national, popular 
representation was but imperfectly developed. The 
municipal deputies acted only under instructions. Each 
city was a little independent state, suspicious not only 

• of the sovereig-n and nobles, but of its sister cities. This 
mutual jealousy hastened the general humiliation now 
impending. The centre of the system waxtngf daily more 
powerful, it more easily unsphered these feebler and 
mutually repulsive bodies. 

Philip's first step, upon assuming- the g^ovemment, was 
to issue a declaration, through the council of Holland, that 
the privileges and constitutions, which he had sworn to as 
Ruward, or guardian, during the period in which Jac- 

tqucline had still retained a nominal sovereignty, were to 
be considered null and void, unless afterwards confirmed 
by him as count. At a single blow he thus severed the 
whole knot of pledges, oaths, and other political complica- 
tions, by which he had entangled himself during his 
cautious advance to power. He was now untrammelled 
ag:ain. As the conscience of the smooth usurper was, 
thenceforth, the measure of provincial liberty, his subfects 
soon found It meted to them more sparing^ly than they 
wished. From this point, then, through the Burgundian 

I period, and until the rise of the republic, the liberty of the 
Netherlands, notwithstanding several brilliant but brief 
luminations, occurring at irregular Intervals, seemed to 
remain In almost perpetual eclipse. 
The material prosperity of the country hadi, however, 
vastly increased. The fisheries of Holland had become of 
enormous Importance. The invention of the humble 
Beukekoon of Biervliet, had expanded into a mine of 
lwe:a!th. The fisheries, too, were most useful as a nursery 
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Pot seamen, and were already indicating: Holland's future 
naval supremacy. The fishermen were the militia of the 
ocean, and their prowess was attested in the war with the 

■ Hanseatic cities, which the provinces of Holland and 
Zeland, in Philip's name, but by their own unassisted 
exertions, carried on triumphantly at this epoch. Then 
came into existence tliat race of cool and daring mariners, 
who, in after times, were to make the Dutch name iUustri- 
• Qus throughout the world — the men, whose fierce descend- 
ants, the " beggars of the sea," were to make the Spanish 
empire tremble — the men, whose later successors swept 
H the seas with brooms at the mast-head, and whose ocean- 
H battles with their equally fearless English brethren often 
H lasted four uninterrupted days and nights. 
H The main strength of Holland was derived from the 
H ocean, from whose destructive grasp she had wrested 
^^ herself, but in whose friendly embrace she remained. She 
^P was already placing* securely the foundations of commercial 
™ wealth and civil liberty upon those shifting quicksands 
which the Roman doubted whether to call land or water. 
Her submerged deformity, as she fJoated, mermaid-like, 
upon the waves was to be forgotten in her materi.il 
splendour. Enriched with the spoils of every clime, 
crowned with the divine jewels o( science and art, she was 
one day, to sing a siren song of freedom, luxury, and 
power. 

As with Holland, so with Flanders, Brabant, and the 
other leading provinces. Industry and wealth, agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, were constantly augment- 
ing. The natural sources of power were full to over- 
flowing, while the hand of despotism was deliberately 
sealing the fountain. 

For the house of Burgundy was rapidly culminating and 
as rapidly curtailing the political privileges of the Nether- 
lands. The contest was, at first, favourable to the cause 
of arbitrary power; but little seeds were silently germinat- 
ing, which, in the progress of their development, were, 
one day, to undermine the foundations of Tyranny and 
to overshadow the world. The early progress of the 
religious reformation in the Netherlands will be outlined 
/n 3 separate chapter. Another great principle was Itke- 
lij'se at work at this period. At the ve-cy epoch when the 
g'reatness of Bur^unAy was most swilUj tiptVLm^, Bi.T\Q*Oftiii 
weapon was secretly forging, moie potenV m \.\\,e, igx^^X 
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strug-gle fof freedom than any which the wit or hand of 

I man hag ever devised or wielded. Wheii Philip the Good, 
in the full biaze of Jiis power, and flushed with the 
triumphs of territorial ag^grandizemenC, was instituting; at 
Brujjcs the order of the Golden Fleece, "to the g^lory of 
God, of the blessed Virg-in, and of the holy Andrew, 
patron saint of the Burgnndian family," and enrolling 
the names of the kings and princes who were to be 
honoured with its symbols, at that very moment, an 
obscure citizen of Harlem, one Lorenz Coster, or Lawrence 

I the Sexton, succeeded in printing- a little grammar, by 
means of movable types. The invention of printing was 
accomplished, but it was not ushered in with such a blaze 
of glory as heralded the contemporaneous erection of the 
Golden Fleece. The humble setter of types did not deem 
emperors and princes alone worthy his companionship. 
His invention sent no thrill of admiration throug-hout 
Christendom; and yet, what was the good Philip of 
Burgundy, with his Knights of the Golden Fleece, and ail 
their cffulg^cnt trumpery, in the eye of humanity and 
civilization, compared with the poor sexton and his wooden 
types? ^ 

Philip died in February, 1467. The detaiJs of his life 
and career do not belong to our purpose. The practical 
B tendency of bis government was to repress the spirit of 
^" liberty, while especial privileges, extensive in nature, but 
limited in time, were frequently granted to corporations. 
Philip, in ore day, conferred thirty charters upon as many 
different bodies of citizens. These were, however, grants 
of monopolyf not concessions of rights. He also fixed 
the number of city councils or Vroedschappen tn many 
Netherland cities, giving them permission to present a 
double list of candidates for burgomasters and ]ud_f;es, 

I from which he made the appointments. He was certainly 
neither a. good nor great prince, but he possessed much 
administrative ability. His military talents were con- 
siderable, and he was successful in his wars. He was an 
adroit dissembler, a practical politician. He had the 
sense to comprehend that the power of a prince, however 
^■ahsolute, must depend upon the prosperity of his sub- 

1 Theijueslion of Ihfl tiine sniJ plaw tij which the mvention of priming should be «. 
renred h4?i oflcn been dtscu^tfl- It is not pruLftibEc Lha[ it "ill ever bt ^ILlcJ Lo thetni-icc 
san'r&cH'Dr of HoJIand nod Gwmajiy. T^iE Duvh ii?iini toavnumaM-c v^tj^™B«,<™.w. 
used rn Harlem, fixir^ ihe lline variously betweeii vV-e -jta^ ni-iaiA i VpP- T^^a™**-™™- 
very JhuHy ediliofls of" Lcctni arc reViE,ious\j' ■pctricrV'sA IV W.w\em. 
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ects. He taxed severely the wealth, but he protected 
the coininerce and the manufactures of Holland and 
Flanders. He encouraged art, science, and literature. 
The brothers, John and Hubert Van Eyck, were attracted 
by his generosity to Bruges, where they painted many 
pictures. John was even a member of the duke's couoci]. 
The art of oil-painting- was carried to great perfection by 
Hubert's scholar, John of Bruges. An incredible number 

■of painters, of greater or less merit, flourished at this 
epoch in the Netherlands, heralds of that great school, 
which, at a subsequent period, was to astonish the world 
with brilliant colours, profound science, startling- effects, 
and vigforous reproductions of nature. Authors, too, like 
Olivier de la Marche and Philippe de Comincs, who, in 
the words of the latter, "Wrote, not for the amusement 
of brutes, and people of Jow deg:rec, but for prlrices and 

• other persons of quality," these and other writers, with 
aims as. tofty, flourished at the court of Burgundy, and 
were rewarded by the duke with princely generosity. 
Philip remodeHled and befriended the university of 
Louvain. He founded at Brussels the Burgnjndian library, 
which became celebrated throughout Europe. He levied 
largely, spent profusely, but was yet so thrifty a: house- 
keeper, as to leave four hundred thousand crowns of 
goldf a vast amount in those days, besides three million 
marks' worth of plate and furniture, to be wasted like 
water in the insane career of his son. 

The exploits of that son require but few words of illus- 
tration. Hardly a chapter of European history or 
romance is more familiar to tlie world than the one 
which records the meteoric course of Charles the Bold. 
The propriety of his title was never doubtful. No prince 
was ever bolder, but it is certain that no quality could 

■ be less desirable, at that particular moment in the history 
of his house. It was not the quality to confirm a usurp- 
' ing family in its ill-gotten possessions. Renewed aggres- 
sions upon the rights of others justified retaliation and 
invited attack. Justice, prudence, firnimess, wisdom of 
internal administration ^ were desirable in the son of 
Philip and the rival of LouJs. These attributes the 
gladiator laclccd entirely. His career might have been a 
brilliant one in the old days oi chivalry. His image 
mlg^ht ha.ve appetnred as imposing as tt\e TomiuA^ve. loctu's 
of Baldwin Bras de Fer or Godke^ (A Bo\i\VLQft, >\a.i Vt 
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not been mispJaced in history. Nevertheless, he ima- 
g'lned himself governed by a profound policy. He had 
one dominant Idea, to make Burgundy a kingdom. From 
the moment when, with aimost the first standing army 
known to history, and with coffers well filled by his 
cautious father's economy, he threw himself into the lists 
ag^ainst the crafty Louis, down to the day when he was 
found dead, naked, deserted, and with his face frozen 
into a pool of blood and water, he faithfully pursued this 
thought. His ducal cap was to be exchanged for a 
kingly crown, while all the provinces which lay beneath 
the Mediterranean and the North Sea, and between 
France and Germany, were to be united under his sceptre. 
The Netherlands, with their wealth, had been already 
appropriated, and their freedom crushed. Another land 
of liberty remained ; phys.icallyj the reverse of Holland^ 
but stamped with the same courageous nationality, the 
same ardent love of human rights, Switzerland was to 
be conquered. Her eternal battlements of ice and granite 
were to constitute the great bulwark of his realm. The 
world knows well the result of the struggle between the 
lord of so many duchies and earldoms, and the Alpine 
mountaineers. With all his boldness, Charles was but 
an indifferent soldier. His only merit was physical 
courage. He imagined himself a consummate com- 
mander, and, in conversation with his jester, was fond 
of comparing himself to Hannibal. " We are getting 
well Hannibahzed to-day, my lord," said the bitter fool, 
as they rode off together from the disastrous defeat of 
Gransen. Well " Hannibalized " he was, too, at Gran- 
sen, at Murten, and at Nancy. He followed in the track 
ol his prototype only to the base of the mountains. 

As a conqueror, he was signally unsuccessful 7 as a 
politicianj he could outwit none but himself; it was only 
as a tyrant within his own ground, that he could sustain 
the character which he chose to enact. He lost the 
crown, which he might have secured, because he thought 
the emperor's son unworthy the heiress of Burgundy; 
and yet. after his lather's death, her marriage with that 
very Maximilian alone secured the possession of her 
paternal inheritance. Unsuccessful in schemes of con- 
quest, and in political intrigLic, as an oppressor of the 
Netherlands, he nearly carived o\i\. \i\'s. ^iVms. T.Vta.'s*:^ 
provinces he reg'arded mereVy ^s a. WixV. ^"^ ^xkn n^^jos^, 
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His immediate intercourse with the country was confined 
to the extortion of vast requests. These were granted 
with evef'incrcasing: rekictance, by the estates. The new 
taxes and excises, which the sangfuinary extravag:ance of 
the duke rendered necessarjr, could seldom be collected 
in the various cities without tumults, sedition, and blood- 
shed. Few princes were ever a greater curse to the 
people whom they were allowed to hold as property. He 
nearly succeeded In establishing- a centralized despotism 
upon the ruins of the provincial institutions. His sudden 
death alone deferred the catastrophe- His removal of the 
supreme court of Holland from the Hague to Mechlin, 
and his maintenance of a standing army, were the two 
great measures by which he prostrated the Netherlands, 
The tribunal had been remodelled by his father; the 
expanded authority which Philip had given to a bench 
of judg;es dependent upon himself, was an infraction of 
the rig-hts of Holland. The court, however, still held its 

B sessions in the country; and the sacred privileg^e — de non 
ti^ocando — the rig^fit of every Hollander to be tried in 
his own land, was, at least, retained. Charles threw off 
the mask; he proclaimed that this council — composed of 
his creatures, holding office at his pleasure — should have 
supreme jurisdiction over all the charters of the provinces; 
that it was to follow his person, and derive all authority 
from his will. The usual seat of the court he transferred 
to Mechlin. It will be seen, in the sequel, that the 
attempt, under Philip the Second, to enforce its supreme 
authority, was a collateral cause of the great revolution 

■of the Netherlands. 
Charles, like his father, administered the country by 
stadholders. From the condition of f!ouri5hing self- 
ruled little republics, which they had, for a moment, 
almost attained, they became departments of an ill- 
assorted, ill-conditioned, ill-{^ovenied realm, which was 
neither commonwealth nor empire, neither kinj;;-dom nor 
duchy; and which had no homog-eneousness of popula- 
tion, no affection between ruler and people, small sym- 
pathies of lineage or of language. 

His triumphs were but few, his fall ig-nominious. His 

father's treasure was squandered, the curse of a standing 

army fixed upon his people, the trade and manufactures 

t^f the country pnratyzcd by his e'xtoirt\ons, anA\vG ■actotu- 

pijshed nothing. He lost his Vi!e "n\ the toxl-^-iwittVi 'jcat 
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of his ag'e (1477)1 leavings all the provinces, duchies, and 
lordships, which formed the miscellaneous realm of Bur- 
gundy, to his only child, the Lady Mary. '^Thus already 
the countries which Philip had wrested from the feeble 
hand of Jacqueline, had fallen to another female. Philip's 

town g^randdaughtcr, as young:, fair, and unprotected as 
Jacqueline, was now sole mistress of those broad domains. 



VIII 



A Crisis, both for Burgundy and the Netherlands, suc- 
ceeds. Within the provinces there is an elastic rebound, 
as soon as the pressure is removed from them by the 
tyrant's death, A sudden spasm of liberty g"Lves the 
whole people g^lgantic streng-th. In an instant they re- 
caver all, and more than all, the rig-hts which they had 
lost. The cities of Holland, Flanders, and other pro- 
vinces call a convention at Ghent. Laying^ aside their 
musty feuds, men of all parties — Hooks and Kabbeljaws, 
■patricians and people — move forward in phalanx to re- 
cover their national constitutions. On the other hand, 
XiQuis the Eleventh seizes Burgundy, claiming ihe terri- 
tory for his crown, the heiress for his son. The situa- 
tion is critical for the Lady Mary. As usual in such 
cases, appeals are made to the faithful commons. Oaths 
and pledges are showered upon the people, that their 
loyalty may be refreshed and jjrOw g^rcen. The cong;ress 
meets at Ghent. The Lady Mary professes much, but 
she will keep her vow. The deputies are called upon to 
rally the country around the dachess, and to resist the 
fraud and force of Louis. The congress is willing to 
maintain the cause of its young mistress. The members 
declare, at the same time, very roundly, "' that the pro- 
vinces have been much impoverished and oppressed by 
the enormous taxation imposed upon them by the ruinous 
wars waged by Duke Charles from the beginning to the 
end of his life," They rather require "to be relieved 
than additionally encumbered," They add that^ "for 
many years past, there has been a Constant violation of 
the provincial and municipal charters, and that they 
should be happy to see them festered. " 

The result of the deliberations is the formal grant by 
Vuchess Msry of the " Gtoot 'PiwW^vt,^'' at ^Tt^^ 
'riw7eg-e, the Magna Charta ol WoW^A. KVCws*'^ -eis; 
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B instrument was afterwards violated, and indeed abolished, 
it became the foundation of the republic. It was a re- 
capitulation and recognition, of ancient rights, not an 
t acquisition of new privileges. It was a resioration, not 
a revolution. Its principal points deserve attention from 
those interested in the political progress of mankind. 

"The duchess shall not marry without consent of the 
estates of her provioces. All offices in her gift shall be 
conferred on natives only. No man shall fill two offices- 
No office shall be farmed. The ' Great Council and 
Supreme Court of Holland ' is re-established. Causes 
shall be broug-ht before it on appeal from the ordinary 
courts. It shall have no original jurisdiction of matters 
within the cognizance of the provincial and municipal 
tribunals. The estates and cities are guaranteed in their 
right not to be summoned to justice beyond the limits 
of their territory. The cities, in common with all the 
provinces of the Netherlands, may hold diets as often and 
at such places as they choose. No new taxes shall be 
imposed but by consent of the provincial estates. Neither 
the duchess nor her descendants shall begin eithsr an 
offensive or defensive war without consent of the estates. 
In case a war he illegally undertaken, the estates are not 
bound to contribute to its maintenance. In all public 
and legal documents, the Netherland language shall be 
employedr The commands of the duchess shall be in- 
valid, if conflicting with the privileges of a city. The 
seat of the Supreme Council is transferred from Mechlin 
■ to the Hague, No money shall be coined, nor its value 
' raised or lowered, but by consent of the estates. Cities 
are not to be compelled to contribute to requests which 
they have not voted. The sovereign shall come in person 
before the estates, to make his request for supplies." 

Here was good work. The land was rescued at a blow 
from the helpless condition to which it had been reduced. 
This summary annihilation of all the despotic arrange- 
ments of Charles was enough to raise him from his 
tomb. The law, the sword, the purse, were all taken 
from the hand of the sovereign and placed within the 
contfoi of parliament. Such sweeping reforins, if main- 
tained, would restore health to the body politic. They 
S'sve, moreover, an earnest of what was one day to arrive. 
Certainfy, for the fifteenth teritury^ tVit " GieaX. ¥tW\- 
Icgv " was a reasonably liberal cQi\st!it\it!\Qi\. \sJYitTe. (i?.c. 
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upon earth, at that day, -was there half so much liberty 
as was then guaranteed? The cong:ress of the Nethcr- 
landsj according to their Magna Charta, had power to 
levy all taxes, to regulate commerce and manufactures, 
to declare war, to coin money, to raise armies and navies. 
The executive was required to ask for money in person, 
could appoint only natives to office, recognized the right 
of disobedience in his subjectSi if his commands should 
conflict with law, and acknowledged himself hound by 
decisions of courts of justice. The cities appointed their 
own magistrates, held diets at their own pleasure, made 
their local by-laws and saw to their execution. Original 
cognizance of legal matters belonged to the municipal 
courts, appellate jurisdiction to tJie supreme tribunal, in 
which the judges were appointed by the sovereign. The 
liberty of the citizen against arbitrary imprisonment was 
amply provided for. The jus de non evocando, the habeas 
corpus of Holland, was re-established. 

Truly, here was a fundamental !aw which largely, 
roundly, and reasonably recognized the existence of a 
people with hearts, beads, and hands of their own. It 
was a vast step in advance of natural servitude, the dogma 

■ of the dark ages. It was a noble and temperate vindi' 
cation of natural liberty, the doctrine of more enlight- 
ened days. To no people in the world more than to the 
stout burghers of Flanders and Holland belongs the 
honour of having battled audaciously and perennially in 
tehalf of human rights. 

Similar privileges to the great charter of Holland are 

■ granted to many other provinces; especially to Flanders, 
ever ready to stand forward in fierce vindication of free- 
dom. For a season all is peace and joy ; but the duchess 
is young, weak, and a woman. There is no lack of in- 
triguing politicians, reactionary councillors. There is a 
cunning old king in the distance, lying in wait, seeking 

■ what he can devour. A mission goes from the estates 
to France. The well-known tragedy of Imbrecourt and 
Hugonet occurs. Envoys from the states, they dare to 
accept secret instructions from the duchess to enter into 
private negotiations with the French monarch, against 
their colleagues — against the great charter- — against their 
country. Louis betrays them, thinking that policy the 
more expedient. They are se.\ze.4 Vtv dVwv'i.^ '!:&--^jvS!v^ vi^R.^:., 
and as rapidly beheaded ^^ fhe tuT'a^gtA V-it^tx^- ^^^ 
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the entreaties of the Lady Mary, who, dressed In mourn- 
ing" garments, with dishevelled hair, unloosed girdle, and 
streaming eyes, appears al the town-house and afterwards 
in the market-place, humbly lo intercede for her servants, 
are fruitless. There is no help for the jugg^ling diplom- 
atists. The punishment was sharp. Was it more severe 
and sudden than tliat which betrayed monarchs usually 
inflict? Would the Fleming's, at that critical moment, 
have deserved their freedom had they not taken swift and 
sig'nal vengeance for this first infraction of their newly- 
recognized rights? Had it not been weakness to spare 
the traitors who had thus stained the childhood of tlie 
national joy at liberty regained? 

IX 

Another step, and a wide one, into the great stream of 
European history. The Lady Mary espouses the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. The Netherlands are about to become 
Habsburg property. The Ghenters reject the pretensions 
of the dauphin^ and select for husband of their duchess 
the very man whom her father had so stupidly rejected. 
It had been a wiser choice for Charles the Bold than for 
the Netherlanders. The marriag'e takes place on the i8th 

I of Aug-ust. 1477. Mary of Burgundy passes from the 
guardianship of Ghent burghers into that of the emperor's 
son. The crafty husband allies himself with the city 
party, feeling where the strength lies. He knows tha^ 
the voracious Kabbeljaws have at last swallowed the 

■ Hooks, and run away with them. Promising himself 
future rights of reconsideration, he is liberal in promises 
to the municipal party. In the meantime he is governor 
and guardian of his wife and her provinces. His children 
are to inherit the Netherlands and all that therein is. 
What can be more consistent than laws of descent, regu- 
lated by right divine? At the beginning of the century. 
good PhiUp dispossesses Jacqueline, because females can- 
not inherit. At its close, his g^randdaughter succeeds to 
the property, and transmits it to her children. Pope and 
emperor maintain both positions with equal logic. The 
policy and promptness of Maximilian are as effective as 
the force 3nd fraud of PhiUp, 
The Lady Mary falls from Viet tvats^ and ^v^. Vi« 
9on, Philip, four years of age, is Tcctssmteii as sMCtfc&sci^. 
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Thus the house of Burgundy is followed by that of 
Austria, the fifth and last family which governed Holland, 
previously to the erection of the republic. Maximitian 
is recog-nized by provinces as governor and guardian, 
during the minority of his children. Flanders alone 
refuses. The burgfhers, ever prompt in actiorii take per- 
sonal possession of the child Philip, and carry on the 
governnienl in his name. A commission of citizens and 
nobles thus maintain their authority against Maximilian 
for several years. In 14S8, the archduke, now King of 
the Romans, with a small force of cavalry, attempts to 
lake the city of Bruges, but the result is a mortifying one 
to the Roman king. The citizens of Bruges take him. 
Maximilian, with several councillors, is kept a prisoner 
in a house on the market-place. The magistrates are all 
changed J the affairs of government conducted in the 
name of the young Philip alone. Meantime, the estates 
of the other Netherlands assemble at Ghent; anxious, 
unfortunately, not for the national liberty, but for that 
of the Roman king. Already Holland, torn again by 
civil feuds, and blinded by the artifices of Maximilian, 
has deserted, for a season, the great cause io which 
Flanders has remained so true. At last, a treaty is 
made between the archduke and the Flemings. Maxi- 
milian is to be regent of the other provinces; Philip, 
under guardianship of a council, is to govern Flanders, 
Moreover, a congress of all the provinces is to be sum- 
moned annually, to provide for the general welfare. 
Maximilian signs and swears to the treaty on the 16th 
May, 1 488. He swears, also, to dismiss all foreign 
troops within four days. Giving hostages for his fidelity, 
he is set at liberty. What are oaths and hostages when 
prerogative and the people are contending? Emperor 
Frederic sends to his son an army under the Duke of 
Saxony. The oaths are broken, the hostages left to 
their fate. The struggle lasts a year, but, at tlie end 
of it, the Flemings are subdued. What could a single 
province effect, when its sister states, even liberty-loving 
Holland, had basely abandoned the common cause? A 
new treaty is made (Oct, 1489). Maximilian obtains un- 
controlled guardianship of his son, absolute dominion 
over Flanders and the other provinces. The insolent 
urg;bsrs are severely punished Iqc reTn?.wfew\t\'g, '^■iX "^^s^i 
3d been freemen. The magvsUatta o\ ^iVc^t, ^T^vi^ya^ 
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H and ypres, in black garments, ucigirdled, bareheaded, 
and kneeling:, are compelled to Implore the despot's for- 
giveness, and to pay three hundred thousand crowns of 
goid as its price. After this, for a brief season, order 
reigns in Flanders. 

The course of Maximilian had been stealthy, but 

decided. Allying- himself with the city party, he had 

crushed the nobles. The power, thus obtained, he then 

turned against the burg^hers. Step by step he had 

H trampled out the liberties which his wife and himself had 

H sworn to protect. He had spurned the authority of the 

H *' Great Privilege," and all other charters. Burgo- 

I masters and other citizens had been beheaded in great 

H pumbers for appealing to their statules against the edicts 

of the regent, for voting in favour of a general congress 

according to the unquestionable law. He had proclaimed 

that all landed estates should, in tack of heirs male, 

escheat to hts own exchequer. He had debased the coin 

tof tlie country, and thereby autliorized unlimited swind- 
ling on the part of all his agents, from stadholders down 
to the meanest official. If such oppression and knavery 
did not justify the resistance of the Flemings to the 
guardianship of Maximilian, it would be difficult to find 
any reasonable course in political affairs save abject sub- 
mission to authority. 

In 1493) Maximilian succeeds to the imperial throne, at 
the death of his father. In the folSowing year his son, 
Philip the Fair, now seventeen years of age, receives the 
homage of the different states of the Netherlands. He 
swears to maintain only the privileges granted by Philip 
and Charles of Burgundy, or their ancestors, proclaiming 
null and void al! those which might have been acquired 
since the death of Charles. Holland, Zeland, and the 
other provinces accept him upon these conditions, thus 
ignominiously, and without a struggle, relinquishing the 
Great Privilege, and all similar charters. 

Friesland is, for a brief season, politically separated 
from the rest of the country. Harassed and exhausted 
by centuries of warfare, foreign and domestic, the free 
Frisians, at the suggestion or command of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, elect the Duke of Saxony as their Podest^. The 
sdvereig-n prince, naturally proving a chief magistrate far 
^ro/n democratic, gets liimsell acUno*«\e<i%c4, cit ^lio- 
mitted to, soon aflerwards, as \e.g\tim3Lte sQ^citv^vi. ol 
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Friesland. Seventeen years afterwards Saxony sells the 
sovereig-nty to the Austrian house for 350,000 crowns. 
This little country, whose statutes proclaimed her to be 
" free as the winf^, as long: as it blew," whose institutions 
Charlemag:ne had honoured and left unmolested, who had 
freed herself with ready poniard from Norman tyranny, 
who never bowed her neck to feudal chieftain, nor to the 
papal yoke, now driven to madness and suicide by the 
dissensions of her wild children, forfeits at last her in- 
dependent existence. AH the provinces are thus united 
in a common servitude, and regret, too late,, their supine- 
mess at a. moment when their liberties mig'ht yet have been 
'■vindicated. Their ancient and cherished charters are at 
the mercy of an autocrat, and liable to be superseded by 
his edicts. 

In 1496, the momentous marriage of Philip the Fair 
with Joanna, daug-hter of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Castile and Aragon, is solemnized. Of this union, in 
the first year oi the century, is born the second Charle- 
magne, who Is to unite Spain and the Netherlands, to- 
gether with so many vast and distant realms, under a 
sing:Ie sceptre. Six years afterwards (Sept. 25, 1506), 
Philip dies at Burgos. A handsome protlig^ate, devoted 
to his pleasures, and leaving the cares of state to his 
ministers, Philip, " croit-conseil," is the bridge over which 
the house of Habsburg passes to almost universal 
monarchy, but, in himself, is nothing*. I 

I * 

^H Two prudent marriages, made by Austrian archdukes 
^^withln twenty years, have altered the face of the earth. 
The stream, which we have been tracing from its source, 
empties itself at last into the ocean of a world-empire. 
Count Dirli the First, lord of a half -submerged corner of 
Europe, is succeeded by Count Charles the Second of 
Holland, better known as Charles the Fifth, King of 
Spain, Sicily, and Jerusalem, Duke of Milan, Emperor of 
Germany, Dominator in Asia and Africa, autocrat of half 
the world. The leading events of his brilliant reign are 
familiar to every child. The Netherlands now share the 
[fate of so large a group of nations, a fate, to these prr>- 
[vifjces, most miserable. The '>«edii«\^s q\ &ais.ttYi.'^^'«> 

' "Bella gemntBlli, to te\^l fcustcvawA*" «*.,«=- 
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were not so proJific of happiness to her subjects as to 
herself. It can never seem just or reasonable that the 
destiny of many millions vi human being^s should depend 
upon the marriage settlements of one man with one 
woman, and a permanent, prosperous empire can never 

■ be reared upon so frail a foundation. The leading- thought 
of the first Charlemagne was a noble and a useful one, 
cor did his imperial scheme seem chimerical, even 
although time, wiser than monarchs or lawgivers, was to 
prove it impracticable, To weld into one great whole 
the various tribes of Franks, Frisians, Saxons, Lom- 
bards, Burgundjans, and others, still in their turbulent 
youth, and still composing one great Teutonic family; 
to enforce the mutual adhesion of naturally coherent 
masses, all of one lineage, one language, one history, and 
which were only beginning to exliibit their tendencies to 
insulation, to acquiesce in a variety of local laws and 
customs, while an iron will was to concentrate a vast, 
but homogeneous, people into a single nation; tq raise 
up from the grave of corrupt and buried Rome a fresh, 
vigorous, German, Christian empire; this was a reason- 
able and manly thought. Far different the conception of 
the second Charlemagne. To force into discordant union 
tribes which, for seven centuries, had developed them- 
selves into hostile nations, separated by geography and 
Jiistory, customs and laws, to combine many millions under 
one sceptre, not because of natural identity, but for the 
sake of composing: one splendid family property, to estab- 
lish unity by annihilating local institutions, to supersede 
popular and liberal charters by the edicts of a central 
despotism, to do battle with the whole spirit of an age, 
to regard the souls as well as the bodies of vast multi- 
tudes as the personal property of one individual, to strive 
for the perpetuation in a single house of many crowns, 
which accident had blended, and to imagine the conse- 
cration of the whole system by placing the pope's triple 
diadem for ever upon the imperial head of the Habs- 
burgs; — all this was not the effort of a great, construc- 
tive genius, but the selfish scheme of an autocrat. 

The union of no two countries could be less likely to 

' prove advantageous or agreeable than that of tiie Nether- 
lands and Spain* They were widely separated geogfra- 
phically, while in history, manners, and politics, thcv 
nere utterly opposed to each other, Spain, which had 
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but just assumed the form of a single state by the com- 
binacion of all its kingdoms, with its haughty nobles 
descended from petty liings, and arrogating almost 
sovereign power within their domains, with its fierce 
enthusiasm for the Catholic religion, which, in the course 
oi long warfare with the Saracens, had become the ab- 
sorbing characteristic of a whole nation, with its sparse 
population scattered over a wide and stern country, with 
a military spirit which led nearly all classes to prefer 
poverty to the wealth attendant upon degrading pursuits 
of trade; — Spain, with her gloomy, martial, and exag- 
gerated character, was the absolute contrast of the 
Netherlands. 

These provinces had been rarely combined into a whole, 
but there was natural affinity in their character, history, 
and position. There was life, movement, bustling activity 
everywhere. An energetic population swarmed in all the 
flourishing cities which dotted the surface of a contracted 
and highly cultivated country. Their ships were the 
carriers for the world; — their merchants, ii invaded in 
their rights, engaged in vigorous warfare with their own 
funds and their own frigates ; their fabrics were prized 
over the whole earth ; their burghers possessed the 
wealth of princes, lived with royal luxury, and exercised 
vast political influence ; their love of liberty was their 
predominant passion. Their religious ardoor had not been 
fully awakened ; but the events of the ne*:t generation 
were to prove that En no respect more than in the religi- 
ous sentiment, were the two races opposed to each Other. 
It was as certain that the Netherlanders would be fierce 
reformers as that the Spaniards would be uncompromis- 
ing persecutors. Unhallowed was the union between 
nations thus utterly contrasted. 

Philip the Fair and Ferdinand had detested and quar- 
relled with each other from the beginning. The Spaniards 
and Flemings participated in the mutual antipathy, and 
hated each other cordLally at first sight. The unscrupul- 
ous avarice of the Netherland nobles in Spain, their 
grasping and venal ambition, enraged and disgusted the 
haughty Spaniards. Tliis international malignity fur- 
nishes one of the keys to a prOpCr understanding of the 
great revolt in the next relg^n. 

The provinces, now all united again under an emperor, 
were treated, opulent and powerful as they were, as 
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obscure dependencies. The regency over them was en- 
trusted by Charles to his near relatives, who governed in 
the interest of his house, rot of the country. His course 
towards them upon the religious question will be here- 
after indicated. The political character of his adminis- 
tration was typified, and, as it were, dramatized, on the 
occasion of the memorable insurrection at Ghent. For 
this .reason, a few interior details concerning that re- 
markable event, seem requisite. 

XI 

Ghent was, in all respects, one of the most important 
cities in Europe. Erasmus, who, as a Hollander and a 
courtier, was not likeJy to be partial to the turbulent 
Fleming:s, asserted that (here was no town in all Christen- 
dom to be compared to it for size, power, political con- 
stitution, or the culture of its inhabitants. It was, said 
one of its inhabitants at the epoch of the insurrection, 
rather a commonwealth than a city. The activity and 
wealth of its burghers were proverbial. The bells were 
rung daily, and the drawbridges over the many arms of 
the river intersecting the streets were raised, in order 
that all business might be suspended, while the armies of 
workmen were going to or returning from their labours. 
As early as the fourteenth century, the age of the Arte- 
veldes, Froissart estimated the number of fighting- men 
whom Ghent could bring into the field at eighty thousand. 
The city, by its Jurisdiction over many large but subordin- 
ate towns, disposed of more than its own immediate 
population, which has been reckoned as high as two 
hundred thousand. 

Placed in the n:iidst of weH-cuUivated plains, Ghent was 
surrounded by strong watls, the external circuit of which 
measured nine miles. Its streets and squares were spa- 
cious and elegant, its churches and other public build- 
ings numerous and splendid. The sumptuous church of 
Saint John or Saint Bavon, where Charles the Fifth had 
been baptized, the aiieient castle whither Baldwin Pras 
de Per had brought the daughter of Charles the Bald, 
the city hall xvith Its graceful Moorish front, the well- 
known belfry, where for three centuries had perched the 
dragon sent by the Emperor Baldwin of Flanders from 
^Constantinople, and where swung the famous Roland, 
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whose iron tongue had called the citizens, g^eneratlon after 
generation, to arms, whether to win battles over foreigrn 
king's at the head of their chivalry, or to plunge their 
swords in each others'' breasts, were all conspicuous in 
the city and celebrated in the land. Especially the great 
bell was the object of the burghers' affection, and, gener- 
ally, of the sovereign's haired; while to ail it seemed, as 
it were, a living historical personage, endowed with the 
human powers and passions which tt had so long directed 
and inflamed. 

The constitution of the city was very free. It was a 
little republic in aJl but name. Its population was divided 
into fifty-two guilds of manufacturers and into thirty- 
two tribes of weavers; each fraternity electing annually 
or biennially its own deans and subordinate officers. The 
senate, which exercised functions legislative, judicial, 
and administrative, subject of course to the grand council 
of Mechlin and to the sovereign authority, consisted of 
twenty-six members. These were appointed partly from 
the upper ckss, or the men who lived upon their means, 
partly from the manufacturers in general, and partly 
from the weavers, They were chosen by a college of 
eight electors, who were appointed by the sovereign on 
nomination by the citizens. The whole city, in its collec- 
tive capacity, constituted one of the four estates {Membra) 
of the province of Flanders. It is obvious that so much 
liberty of form and of fact, added to the stormy character 
by which its citi?ens were distinguished, would be most 
offensive in the eyes oi Charles, and that the delinquen- 
cies of the little commonwealth would be represented in 
the most glaring colours by all those quiet souls, who 
preferred the tranquillity of despotism to the turbulence 
of freedom. The city claimed, moreover, the general 
provisions of the " Great Privilege " of the Lady Mary, 
the Magna Gharta, which, according to the monarchical 
party, had been legally abrogated by Maximilian. The 
liberties of the town bad also been nominally curtailed 
by the " caU-skIn " (Kalf Vel), By this celebrated docu- 
ment, Charles the Fifth, then fifteen years of age, had 
been made to threaten with condign punishment all 
persons who should maintain that he had sworn at his 
inauguration to observe any privileges or charters claimed 
by the Ghenters before (he peace of Cadsand, 

The immediate cause of the discontent, the attempt to 
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force from Flanders a subsidy of four hundred thousand 
caroli, as the third part of the twelve hundred thousand 
granted by the states of the Netherlands, and the resist- 
ance oi Ghent in opposition to the other three members 
of the province, vvill, of course, be judged dilferently, 
according as the sympathies are strong'er with popular 
rights or with prerogative. The citizens claimed that the 
subsidy couM only be granted by the unanimous consent 
of the four estates of the province. Among- other proofs 
of this their unquestionable right, they appealed to a 
muniment, which had never existed, save in the imagina- 
tion of the credulous populace- At a certain remote 
epoch, one of the Counts of Flanders, it was contended, 
had gambled away his countship to the Ead of Holland, 
but had been extricated from his dilemma by the gener- 
osity of Ghent. The burghers of the town had paid the 
debts and redeemed the sovereignty ot their lord, and 
had thereby gained> in retum, a charter, called the Bar- 
gain of Flanders (Koop van Flandern). Among the privi- 
leges granted by this document, was an express stipula- 
tion that no subsidy should ever be granted by the 
province without the consent of Ghent. This charter 
would have been conclusive in the present emergency, had 
it not laboured under the disadvantage oi never having 
existed. It was supposed by many that the magistrates, 
some of whom were favoucable to government, had hidden 
the document- Lieven Pyl, an ex-senator, was supposed 
to be privy to its concealment. He was also, with more 
justice, charged with an act of g^reat baseness and 
effrontery. Deputed by the citizens to carry to the Queen 
Regent their positive refusal to grant the subsidy, he had, 
on the contrary, given an answert in their name, in the 
afRrmative. For these delinquencies, the imaginary and 
the real, he was inhumanly tortured and afterwards be- 
headed. " I know, my children," said he, upon the 
scaffold, "that you will he grieved when you have seen 
my blood flow, and that you will regret me when it is too 
late." It does not appear, however, that there was any 
especial reason to regret hira, however sanguinary the 
punishment which had requited his broken faith. 

The mischief bein^ thus afoot, the tongue of Roland, 

and the easlly-excitcd spirits of the citizens,, soon did the 

j^gt. Ghent brake forth into open insurrection. They 

■d been willing to enlist and pay ttoo^s mtv^^m vVt\T 
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own banners, but they had felt outrag^ed at the enormous 
contribution demanded of thera for a foreig^n war, under- 
taken in the family interests of their distant master. They 
coiild not find the " Bargain of FJanders," but they g^ot 
possession of the odious " calf skin," which was solemnly 
cut in two by the dean of the weavers. It was then torn 
in shreds by the angry citizens, many of whom paraded 
the streets with pieces of the hated document stuck in 
their caps, like plumes. From these demonstrations they 
proceeded to intrigues with Francis the First. He re- 
jected them, and gave notice of their overtures to Charles, 
who now resolved to quelt the insurrection, at once. 
Francis wrote, begging that the Emperor would honour 
him by coming through France ; ' ■■ wishing to assure 
you," said he, " my lord and good brother, by this 
letter, written and signed by my hand, upon my honour, 
and on the faith of a prince, and of the best brother you 
have, that in passing through my kingdom every possible 
honour and hospitality will be offered you, even as they 
could be to iTiyseif." Certainly, the Frencli king, after 
such profuse and voluntary pledges, to confirm which he, 
moreover, offered his two sOns and Other great in- 
dividuals as hostages, could not, without utterly disgrac- 
ing himself, have taken any unhandsome advantage of 
the Emperor's presence in his dominions. The reflections 
often made concerning the high-minded chivalry of 
Francis, and the subtle knowledge of human nature dis- 
played by Charles upon the occasionj seem, therefore^ 
entirely superfluous. The Emperor came to Paris- 
•' Here," says a citizen of Ghent, at the time, who has 
left a minute account of the transaction upon record, but 
whose sympathies were ludicrously with the despot and 
against his own townspeople, "here the Emperor was 
received as if the God of Paradise had descended." On. 
the gth of February, 1540, he left Brussels; on the 14th- 
he came to Ghent. His entrance into the city lasted 
more than six hours. Four thousand lancers, one thou- 
sand archers, five thousand halberdmen and musqueteers. 
composed his body-guard, all armed to the teeth and 
ready for combat. The Emperor rode in their midst, 
surrounded by "cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and. 
other great ecclesiastical lords," so that the terrors of the. 
Church were combined with the panoply of war to affright 
souls of the turbulent burghers. A brilliant train of 
VQI« I. t 
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" dukes, prmces, earJs, barons, grand masters, and 
seignOrs, together with most of the Knig^btS of the 
Fleece," were, according to the testimony of the same 
eye-witness, in attendance upon big Majesty. This un- 
worthy son of Ghent was in ecstasies with the magnifi- 
cence displayed upon the occasion. There was such a 
number of *' grand lords, members of sovereign houses, 
bishops, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries going about 
the streets, that," as the poor soul protested with delig^ht. 
"there was nobody eJse to be met with." Especially 
the fine clothes of these distinguished guests excited his 
warmest admiration. It was wonderful to behold, he 
said, "the nobility and great richness of the princes and 
scignors, displayed as well in their beautiful furs, martins 
and sables, as in the great chains of fine gold which they 
wore twisted round their necks, and the pearls and preci- 
ous stones in their bonnets and otherwise, which they 
displayed in great abundance. It was a very tTiumphanl 
thing to see them thus richly dressed and accoutred." 

An idea may be formed of the size and wealth of the city 
at this period, from the fact that It received and accommo- 
dated sixty thousand strangfers, with their fiiteeo thousand 
horses, upon the occasion of the Emperor's visit. Charles 
allowed a month of awful suspense to intervene between 
his arrival and his vengeance. Despair and hope alter- 
nated during the interval. On the 17th of March, the 
spell was broken by the execution of nineteen persons, 
who were beheaded as ringleaders. On the agth of April, 
he pronounced sentence upon the city. The hall where it 
was rendered was open to all comers, and graced by the 
presence of the Emperor, the Queen Regent, and the great 
functionaries of Court, Church, and State. The decree, 
now matured, was read at length. It annulled all the 
charters, privileges, and laws of Ghent. It confiscated 
all its public property, rents, revenues, houscsj artillery, 
munitions of war, and in general everything which the 
corporation, or the traders, each and all, possessed in 
common. In particular, the great bell Roland was con- 
demned and sentenced to immediate removal. It was 
decreed that the four hundred thousand florins, which had 
caused the revolt, should forthwith be paid, together with 
an additional fine by Ghent of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sandj besides six thousand a year, for ever after. In 
/ace of their ancient and beloved constitution, thus anni- 
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hilated at a blow, was promulgated a new form of munici- 
pal g^overnment of the simplest kind, according to which 
ail officers were in future to be appointed by himself and 
the guilds, to be reduced to half their number; shorn of all 
political power, and deprived entirely of self-government. 
it was, moreover, decreed, that the senators, their pen- 
sionaries, clerks and secretaries, thirty notable burg-hers, 
to be named by the Emperor, with the great dean and 
second dean of the weavers, all dressed in black robes, 
without their chains, and bareheaded, should appear upon 
an appointed day, in company with fifty persons from the 
g'uilds, and Pfty others, to be arbitrarily named, in their 
shirts, ixnth hoUers upon iheir necks. This lartje number 
of deputies, as representatives of the city, were then to fall 
upon their knees before the liniperor, say in a loud and 
intelligrible voice, by the mouth ol one of their clerks, that 
they were extremely sorry for the disloyalty, disobedience, 
infraction of laws, coramotionSf rebellion, and high treason, 
of which they had been gfuslty, promise that they would 
never do the like ag'ain, and humbly implore him, for the 
sake of the Passion of Jesus Christ, to grant tbem mercy 
and forgivenessr 

The third day of May was appointed for the execution 
of the sentence. Charles, who was fond of imposing exhi- 
bitions, and prided himself upOn arranging them with skill, 
was determined that this occasion should be long remem- 
bered by all biirg;her£ throughout his dominions who might 
be disposed to insist strongly upon their municipal rights. 
The streets were alive with troops : cavalry and infantry 
in great numbers keeping- strict guard at every point 
throughout the whole extent of the city; for it was known 
that the hatred produced by the sentence was most deadly, 
and that nothing but an array of invincible force could 
keep those hostile sentiments in check. The senators in 
their black mourning robes, the other deputies in linen 
sheets, bareheaded, with halters on their necks, proceeded, 
at the appointed hour, from the senate-house to tlie im- 
perial residence. High on his throne, with the Queen 
Regent at his side, surrounded by princes, prelates, and 
nobles, guarded by his archers and halberdiers, his crown 
on his head and his sceptre in his hand, the Emperor, 
exalted, sat. The senators and burghers, in their robes 
of humiliation, knelt in the dust at his feet. The pre- 
scribed words of contrition and of supplication for mercy 
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were then read by the pensionary^ alt the deputies remain- 
ing upon their knees, and many oi them crying bitterly 
with rage and shame. " What priuctpaliy distressed 
them," said the honest citizen, whose admiration for the 
brilliant accoutre ment of the princes and prelates has been 
recorded, "was to have the halter on their necks, which 
they found hard to bear> and, if they had not been com- 
pelled, they would rather have died than submit to it." 

As soon as the words had been all spoken by the pen- 
sionary, tile Emperor, whose cue was now to appear strug- 
gling with mingled emotions of reasonable wrath and of 
natural benignity, performed his part with much dramatic 
effect, " He held himself COyly for a little time," says the 

eye-witness, " without saying- a word; deporting himself 
as though he were considering whether or not he would 
grant the pardon for which the culprits had prayed." 
Then the Queen Regent enacted her share in the show. 
Turning to his Majesty " with all reverence, honour, and 
humility, she begged that he would concede forgiveness, 
in honour of his nativity, which had occurred in that city," 
Upon this the Emperor "made a Eine show of be- 
nignity," and replied " very sweetly " that in consequence 
of his " fraternal love for her, by reason of his being: a 
gentle and virtuous prince, who preferred mercy to the 
rigour of justice, and in view of their repentance, -he 
would accord his pardon to the citizens." 
' The Netherlands, after this issue to the struggle of 
Ghent, were reduced, practically, to a very degraded con- 
dition. The farm of local sclf-governraent remained, but 
its spirit, when invoked, only arose to be derided. The 
supreme court of Mechlin, as in the days of Charles the 
Bold, was again placed in despotic authority above the 
ancient charters. Was it probable that the letliargy of 
provinces, which had reached so high a point of freedom 
only Co be deprived of it at last, could endure for ever? 
Was it to be hoped that the stern spirit of religious 
enthusiasm, allying itself with the keen instinct of civi! 
liberty, would endue the provinces with strength to tiirow 
off the Spanish yoke? 

XII 

It is impossible to comprehend the character of the 
f/ff^/'af- Netherland revolt in the sixteenth century without 
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taking a rapid retrospective survey of the reljg^Ious pheno- 
mena exhibited in the provinces. The introduction of 
Christianity has been already indicated. From the earliest 
times, neither prince, people, nor even prelates were very 
dutiful to the pope. As the papal authority made progress, 
strong resistance was often made to its decrees. The 
bishops of Utrecht were dependent for their wealth and 
territory upon the good wiU of the Empcror- They were 
the determined opponents of Hildebrand, warm adherents 
of the Hohcnstaufers — Ghibelline rather than Guelph. 
Heresy was a plant of early growth in the Netherlands. 
As early as the bei^inninpf of the twelfth century, the 
notorious Tanchelyn preached at Antwerp, attacking- the 
authority of the pope and of al! other ecclesiastics ; scoffing 
at the ceremonies and sncraments of the Church. Unless 
Eiis character and career have been gross:Iy misrepresented, 
he was the most infamous of the many impostors who 
have so often disgraced the cause of religious information. 
By more than four centuries, he anticipated the licentious- 
ness and greediness manifested by a series of false 
prophets, and was the first to turn both the stupidity of a 
populace and the vicJousness of a priesthood to his own 
advancement ; an ambition which afterwards reached its 
most signal expression in the celebrated John of Leyden. 

The impudence of Tanchelyn and the superstition of his 
followers seem alike incredible. All Antwerp was his 
harem. He levied, likewise, vast sums upon his converts, 
and whenever he appeared in public, his apparel and pomp 
were befitting an emperor. Three thousand armed satel- 
lites escorted his steps and put to death all who resisted 
his commands. So grovelling became the superstition of 
his followers that they drank of the water in which he 
had washed, and treasured it as a divine elixir. Advancing 
still further in his experiments upon human credulity, he 
announced his approaching^ marriage with the Virgin 
Mary, bade all his disciples to the wedding, and exhibited 
himself before an immense crowd in company with an 
ima^e of his holy bride. He then ordered the people lo 
provide for the expenses of the nuptials and the dowry 
of his wife, placing a coffer upon each side of the image, 
to receive the contributions of either sex. Which is the 
most wonderful manifestation in the history of this per- 
sonage — ^the audacity of the Impostor, or the bestiality of 
his victims? His career was So Successful In the Nether- 
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lands tliat he had the effrontery to proceed to Rome, pro- 
mulgfflting' vvhal he calted his doctrines as he went. He 
seems to have been assassinated by a priest in an obscure 
brawl, about the year 1115. 

By the middle of the twelfth century, other and purer 
heresiarchs had arisen. Many Nethcrlanders became con- 
verts to the doctrines of Waldo. From that period until 
the appearance of Luther, a succession of sects — WaEden- 
ses, Albig-enses, Perfectists, Lollards, Poplicans, ArnaEd- 
ists, Bohemian Brothers — wa^ed perpetual but unequal 
warfare with the power and dcpravify of the Church, fer- 
tilizing- with their blood the future field of the Reformation. 
Nowhere was the persecution of heretics more relentless 
than in the Netherlands. Suspected persons were sub- 
jected to various torturing; but ridiculous ordeals. After 
such trial, death by fire was the usual but, perhaps, not 
the most severe form of execution. In Flanders, monastic 
ingenuity had invented another most painful piunishmcnt 
for Waldenses and similar malefactors. A criminal whose 
g:iiilt had been established by the hot iron, hot ploug^h- 
share, boiling kettle, op other logical proof, was stripped 
and bound to the stake : — he was then flayed, from the 
necit to the navelj while swarms of bees were let ]oose to 
fasten upon his bleeding flesh and torture him to a death 
of eicquistte agony. 

Nevertheless heresy increased in the face of oppression. 
The Scriptures, translated by Wafdo into French, were 
rcfidered into "Netherland rhyme, and the converts to the 
Vaudois doctrine increased in numbers and boldness. At 
the same time the power and luxury of the clergy was 
waTcing daily. The bishops of Utrecht, no longer the de- 
fenders of the people ag-ainst arbitrary power, conducted 
themselves like little popes. Vieldinig in dig-mly neither 
to king- nor kaiser, they exacted homage froirt the most 
powerful princes of the Netherlands. The clerical order 
became the most privileged of all. The accused priest re- 
fused to acknowledge the temporal tribunals. The pro- 
tection of ecclesiastical edifices was extended over alt 
criminals and fugitives from justice — a beneficent result 
in those sanguinary ages, even if its roots were sacerdotal 
pride. To establish an accusation against a bishop, 
seventy-two witnesses were necessary; against a deacon, 
H'-'-^M'-seven ; against an inferior dignitary, seven; while 
suflicient to convict a layman. The power to 
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read and write helped the clergy to much wealth. Privi- 
leges and charters from petty princes, gUts and devises 
from private persons, were documents widch few, save 
ecclesiasticSf could draw or dispute. Not content, more- 
over, with their territories and their tithings, the church- 
men perpetually devised new burthens upon the peasantry. 
Plougfhs, sickles f horses, oxeHf all implements of hus- 
bandry, were taxed for the benefit of those who toiled 
not, but who gathered into barns. In the course of the 
twelfth century, many religious houses, richly endowed 
with lands and other property, were founded in the Nether- 
lands. Was hand or voice raised against clerical en- 
croachment — the priest held ever in readiness a deadly 
weapon of defence : a blasting- anathema was thundered 
ag-ainst their antagonist, and smnte him into submission. 
The disciples of Him who ordered his followers to bless 
their persecutors, and to love their enemies, invented such 
Christian formulas as these ; — " In the name of the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Ghost, the blessed Virgin Mary, John 
the Baptist, Peter and Paul, and all other Saints in 
Heaven, do we curse and cut off from our Communion 
him who has thus rebelled against us. May the curse 
strike him in his hoiise^ barn, bed, field, path, city, castle. 
May he be cursed in battle, accursed in praying, in speak- 
ing, in silence, in eating, in drinking, in sleeping. May 
he be accursed in his taste, hearing, smell, and all his 
senses. May the curse blast his eyes, head, and his body, 
from his crown to the soles of his feet. I conjure you, 
Devil, and all your imps, that you take no rest till you 
have brought him to eternal shame ; till he is destroyed 
by drowning or hanging, till he is torn to pieces hy wild 
beasts, or consumed by fire. Let his children become 
orphans, his wife a widow. I command you, Devil, and 
all your imps, that even as I now blow out these torches, 
you do immediately estinguish the light from his eyes. 
So be it — so be it, Amen. Amen." So speaking, the 
curser was wont to blow out two waxen torches which he 
held in his hands, and, with this practical illustration, the 
anathema was complete. 

Such insane ravings, even in the mouth of some impo- 
tent beldame, were enough to excite a shudder, but in 
that dreary epoch, these curses from tlie lips of clergymen 
were deemed sufficient to draw down celestial lightning 
upon the head, not of the blasphemer, but of his victim. 
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Men, who Irembkd neither at sword nor fire, cowered like 
slaves before such horrid imprecations, uttered by tongues 
g^ifted, as it seemed, with superhuman power. Their 
fellow-men shrank from tin? wretches thus blasted, and 
refused communication with them as unclean and abhorred. 
By the end of the thirteenth century, however, the 
clerical power was already beg-inning; to decline. It was 
not the corruption of the Church, but its enormous wealth, 
which eng^cndered the hatred with which it was by many 
reg-ardcd. Temporal princes and haugrhty barons begran to 
dispute the rig-ht of ecclesiastics to enjoy vast estates, 
while refusings the burthen of taxatioa, and unable to 
draw a sword for the common defence. At this period, 
the Counts of Flanders, of Holland, and other Netherland 
sovereigns, issued decrees, forbidding- clerical institutions 
from acquiring property, by devise, g-ift, purchase, or any 
other mode. The downfall of the rapacious and licentious 
knights templar in the provinces and throughout Europe, 
was another severe blow administered at the same time. 
The attacks upon Church abuses redoubled in boldness, 
as its authority declined. Towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, the doctrines of Wicklif had made ^reat 
progress in the land. Early in the fifteenth, the execu- 
tions of Huss and Jerome of Prague produced the 
Bohemian rebetlion. The Pope proclaims a crusade 
ag-a.Lnst the Hussites. ICnights and prelates, esquires and 
citizens, enlist in the sacred cause, throughout Holland 
and its sister provinces; but many Netherlanders, who 
had felt the mig-ht of Ziska's arm, cOme back, feeling; 
more sympathy with the heresy which they had attacked, 
thap with the Church for which they had battled. 

Meantime, the restrictions Imposed by Netherland sove- 
reigns upon clerical rights to hold or acquire property, 
become more stern and more general. On the other 
hand, with the invention of printing', the cause of Reform- 
ation takes a colossal stride in advance. A Bible, which 
before had cost five hundred crowns, now costs but five. 
The people acquire the power of reading God's Word, or 
of hearing it read, for themselves. The light of trutli 
dispels the clouds of superstition, as by a new revelation. 
The Pope and his monks are found to bear, very often, 
but faint resemblance to Jesus and his apostles. More- 
over, the instinct of self-interest sharpens the eye of the 
mbllc. Many greedy priests, oS lower tbiti^, \va4 Uv^vic.^ 
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shopkeepers in the Netherlands^ and were growings rich by 
selUng; their wares^ exempt from taxation, at a lower rate 
than lay hucksters cou!d afford. The benefit of c!erg:y, 
thus taking' the bread from the mouths of many, excites 
jealousy ; the more so, as besides their miscellaneous 
business, the reverend traders have a most lucrative 
branch of commerce from which other merchants are ex- 
cluded. The sale of absolutions was the source of large 
fortunes to the priests. The enormous impudence of this 
traffic almost exceeds belief, Throug-hout the Netherlands, 
the price current of the wares thus offered for sale, was 
published in every town and village- God's pardon for 
crimes already committed, or about to be committed, was 
advertised according to a graduated tariff. Thus, poison- 
ing, for example, was absolved for eleven ducats, six 
livres tournois. Absolution for incest was afforded at 
thirity-six livres, three ducats, Perjury came to seven 
[ivres and three carlioes. Pardon for murder, «f not by 
poison, was cheaper. Even a parricide could buy forgive- 
ness at God's tribunal at one ducat, four livres, eight 
Icarlines. Henry de Montfort, in the year 1448, purchased 
absohition for that Crime at that pride. Was it strange 
that a century or sO of this kind of work should produce 
a Luther? Was It unnatural that plain people, who loved 
the ancient Church,, should rather desire to see her purged 
of such blasphemous abuses, than to hear of St. Peter's 
dame rising- a little nearer to the clouds on these proceeds 
of commuted crime? 

At the same time, while ecclesiastical abuses are thus 

Iaug^menting-, ecclesiastical power is diminishing- in the 
■Netherlands. The Church is no longer able to protect 
itsel£ agfainst the secular arm. The halcyon days of ban, 
i>ook, and candle are g-onc. In 1459, Duke Philip of Bur- 
g-undy prohibits the churches from affording protection to 
fiifjitives. Charles the Bold, in whose eyes nothing is 
sacred save war and the means of making- it, lays a heavy 
impost upon all clerical property. Upon being resisted, 
e enforces coUectlnn with the armed hand. The sword 
Tid the pen, strength and intellect, no longer the exclusive 
'servants or instruments of priestcraft, are both in open 
revolt. Charles the Bold storms one fortress, Doctor 
^Crandfort, of Groningen. batters another. This learned 
rislan, called " the light al the wotXA," lf\w\i w^& caw\- 
tnot of the great Rudolph Agr\co\a, ^ttaOaes. tosc.-^'fic^- 

^ ^ 
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out the provinces, uttering- bold denunciations of ecclesi- 
astical error. He even disputes the infallibility of the Pope, 
denies the utility of prayers for the dead, and inveighs 
ag"ainst the whole doctrine of purgatory and absolution. 

With the beginning' of the sixteenth century, the great 
Reformation was actually ahve. The name of Erasmus 
of Rotterdam was already celebrated; the man, who, 
according to Grotius, "so well showed the road to a 
reasonable refonnation, " But if Erasmus showed the 
road, he certainly did not travel far upon it himself. Per- 
petual type of the quietist, the moderate man, he censured 
the errors of the Church with discrimination and gentle- 
ness, as if Borgianism had not been too long rampant at 
Rome, as if men's minds throughout Christejidom were 
not too deeply stirred to be satisfied with mild rebukes 
against sin, especially when the mild rebuker was in 
receipt of livings and salaries from the sinner. Instead of 
rebukes, the age wanted reforms. The Sage oi Rotterdam 
was a keen observer, a shrewd satirist, but a moderate 
moralist. He loved ease, good company, the soft repose 
of princely palaces, better than a life of martyrdom and a 
death ait the stake. He was not of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made, as he handsomely confessed on more 
than one occasion. " Let others affect martyrdom," he 
said, " for myself I am unworthy of the honour;" and at 
another time, " I am not of a mind," he observed, " to 
venture my life (or the truth's SSke; all men have not 
strength to endure the martyr's death. For myself, if it 
came to the point, I should do no better than Simon 
Peter.*' Moderate in all things, he would have liked, he 
said, to live without eating and drinking, although he 
never found it convenient to do so, and he rejoiced when 
advancing age diminished his tendency to other carnal 
pleasures In which he had moderateiy indulged. Ahhough 
awake to the abuses of the Church, he thought Luther 
going- too fast and too far. He began by applauding — 
ended by censuring the monk of Wittenberg. The Reform- 
ation might have been delayed for centuries had Erasmus 
and other moderate men been the only reformers. He will 
ionf^ be honoured for his elegfant Latinity. In the republic 
of letters, his efforts to infuse a pure taste, a sound 
•/trci'sni, a lore for the beautiful and the classic, in place 
3^ lAe owlish pedantry whicli l:\ad so \ori^ ft-a^^eA 'atA 
^oted throitgh mediaeval cloisters, v«Vl\ aWa^js ■\itYLe\*i.\'Oj 
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g^rateful reverence. In the history of the rcllgtous Re- 
formation, his name ^eeinS hardly to deserve the com- 
mendations of GrOtius. 

As the Schism yawns, more and more ominously, 
throug^hout Christendom, the Emperor naturally trembles. 
Anxious to save the state, but being; no antique Roman, 
he wishes to close the g;ulf, but with more convenience to 
himself. He conceives the hig-hly orig;inal plan of com- 
bloingf Church and Empire under one crown. This is 
Maximilian's scheme for Church reformation. An heredi- 
tary papacy, a perpetual pope-emperor, the Charlemag'ne 
and Hildebrand systems united and simplified — thus the 
world may yet be saved. " Nothing; more honourable, 
nobler,, better, could happen to us," writes Maximilian to 
Paul Lichtensteio (i6th Sept. if^ii), "than to re-annex 
the said popedom — ^which properly be!ong^s to us— to our 
empire. Cardinal Adrian approves our reasons and en- 
courag-es us to proceed, being' of opinion that we should 
not have much trouble with the cardinals. It Is much to 
be feared that the Pope may die of his present sickness. 
He has lost his appetite, and fills himself with so much 
■drink that his health Is destroyed. As such matters cannot 
be arrang-ed without money, we have promised the car- 
dinals, whom we expect to bring; over, 300,000 ducats, 
which we shall raise from the Fugg;ers, and make payable 
in Rome upon the appointed day." 

These business-like arrangements he communicates, two 
days: afterwards, in a secret letter to his daug;hter Mar- 
g-aretj and already exults at his future eminence, both in 
this world and the neKt. "' We are sending Monsieur de 
Gurce," he says, " to make an agreement with the Pope, 
that we may be taken as coadjutor, in order that, upon 
his death, we may be sure of the papacy, and, afterwards, 
of becoming a saint. After my decease, therefore, you 
will be constrained to adore me, of which 7 shall he very 
proud.. I am beginning; to work upon the cardinals, in 
vvhich affair two or three hundred thousand ducats will 
be of great service." The letter was signed, " From the 

I hand of your good father, Maximilian, juture P-ofe." 

These intrijjucs are not destined, however, to be success- 

I ful. Pope Julius lives two years longer; Leo the Tenth 

I succeeds; and, as Medici are not mucK ^irowe vo Clwi's'A^ 
reformatjon , some other scheme, an4 ■^M^va.'j^ ^cito.^^ ^^*0c.«. 

[reformer, may be wanted. Mean\^;me, ftvt Vxa'SiC wlVnS 



r 
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of absolution becomes more horrible than ever. Money 
must be raised to supply the magnificent extravagance of 
Rome. Accordingly. Cliristians, throughout Europe,, arc 
offered, by papal authority, guarantees of forg'iveness for 
every imaginable sin, " even for the rape of God's mother, 
if that were possible, " together with a promise of life 
eternal in Parads.se, all upon payment of the price affixed 
to each crime. The Netherlands, like other countries, are 
districted and farmed for the collection of this papal 
revenue. Much of the money thus raised, remains in the 
hands of the vile collectors. Sincere Catholics, who love 
and honour the ancient religion, shrink uith horror at the 
spectacle offered on every side, Criminals buying Paradise 
for money, monks spending the money thus paid in 
gaming-houses, taverns, and brothels; this seems, to 
those who have studied their Testaments, a different 
scheme of salvation from the one promulgated by Christ. 
There has evidently been a departure from the system of 
earlier apostles. Innocent conservative souls are much 
perplexed; but, at last, all these infamies arouse a giant 
to do battle with the giant wrong, Martin Luther enters 
the lists, all alone, armed only with a quiver filled with 
ninety-five propositions, and a bow which can send tliem 
all over Christendom with incredible swiftness. Within a 
few weeks the ninety-five propositions have flown through 
Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and are found in Jeru- 
salem. 

At the beginning, Erasmus encourages (he bold friar. 
So long as the axe is not laid at the foot of the tree, which 
bears the poisonous but golden froit, the moderate man 
applauds the blows. "' Luther's cause is considered 
odious," writes Erasmus to the Elector of Saxony, "be- 
cause he has, at the same time, attacked the belhes of the 
monks and the bulls of the Pope. "' He complains that the 
zealous man had been attacked with railing, but not witli 
arguments. He foresees that the work will have a bloody 
and turbulent result, but imputes the principal blame to 
the clergy. "The priests talk," said he, "of absolution 
in such terms, that laymen cannot stomach it, Luther has 
been for nothing more censured than for making little of 
Thofnas Aguinas; for wishing to diminish the absolution 
TatHc; for having a Jow opinion oi mendvcant Orders, and 
T respecting scholastic opinions l^ess t\\TLQ ^i^cit ^ft%i^fc\%. 
' this is cofisid^t^^ intolerable Uereay." 
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Erasmus, however, was offending both parties. A 
swarm of monks were already buzzing; about him for the 
bold languaj^e of his Commentaries and D!alog"ues. He 

■was called Errasmus for his errors- — Arasmus because he 
would plough up sacred thing^s— Krasinus because he had 
written himself an ass^ — Behemoth, Antichrist, and many 
other names of similar import. Luther was said to have 
bought tlie deadly seed in his barn. The egg' had been 
laid by Erasmus, hatched by Luther. On the other hand, 
he was reviled for not taking side manfully with the re- 
former. The moderate man received much denunciation 
from zealots on either side. He soon clears himself, how- 
^evcr, from all suspicions of Lutheranism. He is appalled 
■at the fierce conflict which rages far and wide. He be- 
H comes querulous as the mighty besom sweeps away sacred 
Bdust and consecrated cobwebs. " Men should not attempt 
everything at once," he writes^ " but rather step by 
step. That which men cannot improve they must look at 
through the fingers, If the godlessncss of mankind re- 
quires such fierce physicians as Luther, if man cannot be 
» healed with soothing ointments and cooling drinks^ let us 
hope that God wiJl comfort, as repentant, those whom He 
has punished as rebellious. If the dove of Christ — not the 
owl oi Minerva — would only fly to us, some measure might 
be put to the madness of mankind." 

Meantime the man, whose talk is not of doves and owls, 
the fierce physician, who deals not with ointments and 
cooling draughts, strides past the crowd of g;entle quacks 
to smite the foul disease. Devils, thicker than tiles on 

I house-tops, scare him not from his work. Bans and bulls, 
excommunications and decrees, are rained upon his head. 
The paternal Emperor sends down dire edicts, thicker than 
hail upon the earth. The Holy Father blasts and raves 
from Rome. Louvain doctors denounce, Louvain hang:- 
men burn, the bitter, blasphemous books. The immoder- 
ate man stands firm in the stortii, demanding argument 
instead of illogical thunder; shows the hangmen and the 
people too, outside the Elster gate at Wittenberg", that 
papal buUs will blaze as merrily as heretic scrolls. What 
need of allusion to events which chang^ed the world — which 
every chiici has learned — to the war of Titans, uprooting 
I of hoary trees and rock-ribbed hills, to the Warms Diet.. 
[Feasant wars, the P^tmo? ot Eise.aa.c)ft, itft. V\i^t 'w'lfis.- 
^ngs with the Devil? 
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r Imperial edicts are soon employed to suppress the Re- 
formation io the Netherlands by force. The provinces, 
unf ortsin atel}', are the private property of Charles, his 
paternal inheritance; and most paternally, according; to his 
view of the matter, does he deal with them. Germany 

» cannot be treated thus summarily, not being his heritage, 
*' As it appears," says the edict of 1521, " tiiat the afore- 
said Martin is not a man, but a devil under the form of a 
man, and clothed in the dress of a priestj the better to 
bring- the human race to hell and damnation, therefore all 
his disciples and converts are to be punished with death 
and forfeiture of all their goods." This was succinct and 

» intelligible. The bloody edict, issued at Worms, without 
even a pretence of sanction by the estates, was carried 
into immediate effect. The papal inquisition was intro- 
duced into the provinces to assist its operations. The 
bloody work, for which the reign nf Charles is mainly 
distinguished in the Netherlands, now began. In 1523, 
July Jst, two Augustine monks were burned at Brussels, 
the first victims to Lutheranism in the provinces. Erasmus 
obseri'cd, with a sigh^ that " two had been biirned at 
Brussels, and that the city now began strenuously to 
B favour Lurhcranism." 

m Pope Adrian the Sixth, the Netherland hoat-maker*s 
son and the Emperor's ancient tutor, was sufficiently alive 

• to the sins of churchmen. The humble scholar of Utrechi 
was, at least, no Borgia. At the diet of Nuremberg, sum- 
moned to put down Luther, the honest pope declared 
roundly, through the Bishop of Fabriane, that " these 
disorders had sprung from the sins of men, more especially 
from the sins of priests and prelates. Even in the holy 

t chair," said he, "many horrible crimes have been com- 
mitted. Many abuses have grown up in the ecclesiastical 
state. The contagious disease, spreading from the head to 
the members — from the Pope to lesser prelates — has 
spread far and wide, so tliat scarcely any one is to be 
found who does right, and who is free from infection. 
Nevertheless, the evils have become so ancient and mani- 
fold, that it will be necessary to go step by step." 

In those passionate days, the ardent reformers were as 

much outraged by this pregnant confession as the ecclesi- 

astics. It would indeed be a slow process, they thought, 

to move step by step in the Retotmalion, vl^^iex^'tCTv t-ac^ 

*'*?/», a whole century was to intervene. \i\ -vavtv &^ ^■s. 
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gentle pontiff call upon Erasmus to assuage the stormy 
sea with bis smooth rhetoric. The Sag-e ol Rotterdam 
was old and sickly; his day was over. Adrian's head, 
too, Iang:uishes beneath the triple crown but twenty 
months. He dies 13th Sept. 1523, having- arrived at the 
conviction, according- to his epitaph, that the greatest 
misfortune of his life was to have reigned. 

Another edict, published in the Netherlands, forbids all 
private assemblies for devotion ; all reading' of the Scrip- 
tures; alJ discussions within one's own doors concerning 
faith, the sacraments, the papal authority, or other re- 
ligious matter, under penalty oi death. The edicts were 
no dead letter. The fires were kept constantly supplied 
with human fuel by monks, who knew the art of burning 
reformers better than that of arguing- with them. The 
scaffold was the most conclusive of syllogisinSi and used 
upon all occasions. Still the people remained unconvinced. 
Thousands of burned heretics had not made a single 
convert. 

A fresh edict renewed and sharpened the punishment 
for reading the Scriptures in private or public. At the 
same time, the violent personal altercation between Luther 
and Erasmus, upon predestLoation, togfethcr with the 
bitter dispute between Luther and Zwtng-li concerning the 
real presence, did more to impede the progress of the 
Reformation than ban or edict, sword or fire. The spirit 
of humanity hung her head, finding that the bold reformer 
had only a new dogma in place of the old ones, seeing 
that dissenters, in their turn, were sometimes as ready 
as papists, with axe, fagot, and escommunication. In 
1526, Felix Mants, the anabaptist, is drowned at Zurich, 
in obedience to Zwingli's pithy formula — Qui iterum 
tnefgit tnergatur. Thus the anabaptists, upon their first 
appearance, were exposed to the fires of the Church, and 
the water of the Zwinglians, 

There is no doubt that the anabaptist delusion was so 
ridiculous and so loathsome, as to palliate, or at least ren- 
der intelligiblCf the wrath with which they were regarded 
by all parties. The turbulence of the sect was alarming to 
constituted authorities, its bestiality disgraceful to the 
cause of religious reformation. The leaders were among 
the most depraved of human creatures, as much distin- 
g-uished for licentiousness, blaspWm^, anOi t\v*^V^ 'as.'^'Ktf^ 
followers tar gTOveUing; super?,^!v\Aori. "WiR. «m"'^ ^>^-w-&.-. 
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driven out of Luther^ seemed, in orthodox eyes, to have 
taken possession of a herd of swine. The Cernians, Mun- 
cer and Hoffmann, had been succeeded, as chief prophets. 
by a Dutch baker, named Matthiszoon, of Harlem; who 
announced himself as Enoch. Chief of this man's disciples 
was the notorious John Boccold, of Leyden. Unde:r the 
government of this propliet, the anabaptists mastered the 
city of Munster. Here they confiscated property, plun- 
dered churches, violated females, murdered men who re- 
fused to join the ^^n}^, and, in brief, practised all the 
enormities which laumanity alone can conceive or perpe- 
trate. The prophet proclaimed himself King of Sion, and 
sent out apostles to preach his doctrines in Germany and 
the Netherlands. Polygamy being 'a leading" article of the 
system, he exemplihed the principle by marrying fourteen 
wives. Of these, the beautiful widow of Matthiszoon was 
chief, was called the Queen of Sion, and wore a golden 
crown. The prophet made many fruitless efforts to seize 
Amsterdam and-Leyden. The armed invasion of the ana- 
baptists was repelled, but their contagrious madness spread. 
The plague broke forth in Amsterdam. On 3 cold winter's 
night (February, 1535), seven men and five women, in- 

I spired by the Holy Ghost, threw off their ciothes and 
rushed naked and raving through the streets, shriektnjj, 
" Wo, wo, wo ! the wrath of God, the wrath of God !" 
When arrested, they obstinately refused to put on clothing. 
*' We are," they observed, " the naked truth." In a day 
or two, these furious lunatics, who certainly deserved a 
madhouse rather than a scaffold, were all executed. The 
numbers of the sect increased with the martyrdom to 
which they were exposed, and the disorder spread to every 
part of the Netherlands, Many were put to death in 
lingering torments, but no perceptible effect was produced 

■ by the chastisement. Meantime the great chief of the 
sect, the prophet John, was defeated by the forces of the 
Bishop of Munster, who recovered his city and caused 
the " I'^ing of Sion '* to be pinched to death with red-hot 
K tongs. 

^f Unfortunately the severity of government was not 

' wreaked alone Upon the prophet and his mischtevous 

crew. Thousands and ten thousands of virtuous, well-dis- 

posed nte:n and women, who had as little sympathy with 

a aabaptisticat as with Roman 'depta^)\l■Y, "wcYe V!U\i^t\t& 

coJd blood, Under the sanguinary ruVc ol CVi3.t\ES , 'wv "Cwa 
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etherlands. In 1533, Quocn Dowager Mary of Hung:ary, 
ster of Jlie Emperor, Regent of the provinces, the 
"Christian widow " admired by Erasmus, wrote to her 
brother that " in her opinion all heretics, whether repent- 
ant or not, should be prosecuted with such severity as 
that error might be, at once, extinguished, care being 
only taken that the provinces were not entirely depopu- 
lated." With this humane limitation, the " Christian 
widow " cheerfully set herself to superintend as foul and 
wholesale a system of murder as was ever organized. In 
1535 an imperial edict was issued at Brussels, condemning 
all heretics to death ; repentant males to be executed with 
the sword, repentant females to be buried alive, the obstin- 
ate, of both sexes, to be burned. This and similar edicts 
were the law of the land for twenty years, and rig:idly 
enforced. Imperial and papal persecution continued it£ 
daily deadly work with stich diligence, as to make it 
doubtful whether the limits set by the Regent Mary might 
not be overstepped. In the midst of tlie carnage, the 
EmperOT sent for his son Philip, that he might receive the 
fealty of the Netherlands as their future lord and master. 
Contemporaneously a new edict was published at Brussels 
(29th April, 1549}, confirming and re-enacting all previous 
decrees in their most severe provisions. Thus stood 
religious matters in the Netlierlands at the epoch of the 
imperial abdication. 



XIII 

The civil institutions of the country had assumed their 
, last provincial form, in the Eurgundo- Austrian epoch. As 
[already stated, their tendency, at a later period a vicious 
one, was to substitute fictitious personages for men. A 
'chain of corporations was wound about the liberty of thti 
Netherlands; yet that liberty had been originally sustained 
[by the system in which it, one day, might be strangled, 
[The spirit of local self-government, always the life-blood 
'of liberty, was often excessive in its manifestations. The 
centrifugal force had been too much developed, and, com- 
bining ^vith the mutual jealousy of corporations, had often 
made the nation weak against a common foe. Instead 
of popular rights there were state rights, (o^ ttis. Vitj.'^pi. 
cities, with extensive d'lStrVcts a.tid VvWa^'CS m^\\^^ 'S!^?^'*^ 
ffover-nment, were rather petty states l^-aa wm.tosl^'*?^^*^"*^'' 
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r Although the supreme leg-islative and executive functions 
heionged to the sovereign, yet eanih city made Its by-laws, 
I and possessed, beside, a body of statutes and reg^utations, 
^K made from lime to time by its own autliority and confirmed 
H by the prince. Thus a large portion, at least, of the 
' nation shared practically in the leg-jslative functions, 
which, technically, it did not claim; nor had the require-. 

■ ments of society made constant legislation so necessary, 
as that to exclude the people from the work was to enslave 
the country. There was popular power enough to effect 
much good, but it was widely scattered, and, at the same 
time, confined in artificial forms. The guilds were vassals 
of the towns, tlie towns, vaSsals of the feudal lord. The 
guild voted in the "broad council" oi the city as one 

I person ; the city voted in the estates as one person, 
The people of the United Netherlands was the personage 
yet to be invented. It was a privilege, not a right, 
to exercise a handBwork, or to participate in the action 
of government, Yet the mass of privileges was so 
large, the shareholders SO numerous, that practically the 

■ towns were republics. The government was in the hands 
of a large number of the people. Industry and intelligence 
' led to wealth and power. This was great progress from 

■ the general servitude of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
an iiiimense barrier against arbitrary rule. Loftier Ideas 
of human rights, larger conceptions of commerce, have 
taught mankind, in later days, the difference between 

■ liberties and liberty, between guilds and free competition. 
At the same time it was the principle of mercantile associa- 
tion, In the middle ages, which protected the infant steps 
o£ human freedom and human industry against violence 
and wrong. Moreover, at this period, the tree of 
municipal hfe was still green and vigorous. The healthful 
flow of sap from the humblest roots to the most verdurous 
branches indicated tlie internal soundness of the core, and 
provided for the constant development of exterior strength, 
The road to political influence was open to all, not by right 
of birth, but through honourable exertion of heads and 
^ hands. 

^k The chief city of the Netherlands, the commercial capital 
^K of the worH, was Antwerp, In the North and East of 
Europe, the /fanseatic league had wv^Vieved "with the revo- 
Jution in commerce. At the Soutti, tVie spVe-nOi^vd ■m?LI^3\c 
cljannels, through which the over\and In^ii^ ^:Ta.Ae^\&&>itt'n 
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conducted from the Mediterranean by a few stately cities, 
were now dry, the g^reat aqueducts ruinous and deserted. 
Verona, Venice, Nuremburf^^ Augsburg, Bruf^es, were- 
sinking', but Antwerp, with its deep and convenient river, 
stretched its arm to the ocean and caught the golden prize, 

»as it fell from ils sister cities' grasp. The city was so- 
ancient that its genealogists, with ridiculous gravity, 
ascended to a period two centuries before the Trojan war, 
and discovered a giant, rejoicing in the classic name of 
Antigonus, established on the Scheld. This patriarch 
exacted one-half the merchandize of all navigators who 
passed his castle, and was accustomed to amputate and 

tcast into the river the right hands of those who- 
infringed this simple tariff. T]ius Hand-itierpen, hand- 
throwing, became Antwerp, and hence, two hands in 
the escutcheon of the city, were ever held up in heraldic 

• attestation of the truth. The giant was, in his turn, 
thrown into the ScbeJd by a hero named Brabo, from, 
whose exploits Brabant derived its name; " de quo- 
Brabonica teUus.'* But for these antiquarian researches, 
a simpler derivation of the name would seem an t' werf, 
' ' on the wharf. " It had now become the principal 
entrep6t and exchange of Europe. The Fuggers, Velsens, 
Ostctts, of Germany, the Gualterotti and Bonvlsi of Italy, 

I and many other great mercantile houses, were there 
established. No city, except Paris, surpassed it in popu- 
lation, none approached it in commerciaJ splendour. Its 
government was very free. The sovereign, as Marquis oT 
Antwerp, was solemnly sworn to govern according to tlie 
anCtent charters and laws. The stadholder, as his repre- 
sentative, shared his authority with the four estates of the 
city. The Senate of eighteen members was appointed by 
the stadholder out of a quadruple number nominated by 
the Senate itself and by the fourth body, called the 
Borgery. Half the board was thus renewed annually. It 
exercised executive and appellate judicial functions, 
appointed two burgomasters, and two pensionaries or legal 
councillors, and also selected the lesser magistrates and 
ofticials of the city. The board of ancients or ex-senators, 
held their seats ex'officio. The twenty-six ward masters, 

• appointed, two from each ward, by the Senate on nomina- 
tion b_v the wards, farmed the th\rd e,5.\^Va, "YV^vt t^-'^ejiv^ 
business was to enrol the mWitia, atvi, Va ■i'Afft^ ^'^ca"'^ 
mustering- and training. Ttve dea-as o\ V>Afc ^\i->A^i ^^'^ 
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^g four in number, two from each guild, selected by iJie 
Senate, from a triple I!st of candidates presented by the 
g"ui]ds, composed the fourtli estate. This influential body 
was always assembled in the broad council tif the city. 
Their duty was litiewise to conduct the examination of 
candidates claiming admittance to any g'uiW and offering 
speciinens of art or handiwork, to superintend the general 
affairs of the g:uild& and to regulate disputes. 

There were also two important functionaries, represent- 
ing- Lhe king in criminal and civil matters. The Vicarius 

Pcapstalis, Scultetus, Schout, Sheriff, or Margrave, took 
precedence of all magistrates. His business was to super- 
intend criminal arrests, trials, and executions. The Vi- 
carius civills was called the Amman, and his office cor- 
responded with that of the Podesti in the Frisian and 
Jtaiian republics. His duties were nearly similar, in civil, 
to those of lus colleag-ue, in criminal, matters. 

These four branches, with their functionaries and de- 
pendents, composed the commonwealth of Antwerp. As- 
sembled tofrether in council, they constituted the great and 
general court. No tax could he imposed by the sovereign, 

k except with consent of the four branches, all voting 
separately. 
The personal and domiciliary rights of the citizen were 
scrupulously guarded. The Schout could only make 

I arrests with the Burgomaster's warrant, and was obliged 
to bring the accused, within three days, before the judges, 
whose courts were open to the public. 
The condition of the population was prosperous. There 
I were but few poor, and those did not seek but were sought 
by the almoners. The schools were excellent and cheap. 
It was difficult to find a child of sufficient age who could 
not read, write, and speak, at least, two languages. The 
sons of the wealthier citizens completed their education at 
Louvain, Douay, Paris, op Padua. 

PThe city itself was one of the most beautiful in Etirope. 
Placed upon a plain along the banks of the Scheld, shaped 
tike a bent bow with the river for its string, it enclosed 
within its walls some of the most splendid edifices in 
Christendom. Tht ivor Id-renowned church of Nfitre Dame, 
T/ze stately Exchange where five thousand merchants daily 
•congregated, prototype of aXi sirnvVai establishments 
tJiroughout the world, the capacious mo\e au'd ^ort -wVave 
twenty^Bve tiundrc6 vessels were oKei\ seen at oww, ^t\^ 
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I'here five hundred made their daily entrance or departure, 
were all establisliments which it would have been difficult 
to rival in any other part of the world. 

PFrom what has already been said of the municipai insti- 
tutions of the country, it may be inferred that the powers 
of the Estates-General were limited. The members of tliat 
congress were not representatives chosen by the people, 
but merely a few ambassadors from individual provinces. 
This individuality was not always composed of the same 
ingredients. Thus, Holland consisted of two members, or 
branches — ^the nobles and the six chief cities; Flanders of 
four branches — the cities, namely, of Ghent. Bruges, 

• Ypres, and the " freedom of Brug:es;" Brabant of 
Louvain, Brussels, Bois le Due, and Antwerp, four ^reat 
cities, without representation of nobility or clerg^y; Zeland, 
of one clerical person, the abbot of Middelburg-, one noblef 
the Marquis of Veer and Vliessing'en, and six chief cities; 
Utrecht, of three branches — the nobility, the clergy, and 
five cities. Th-ese, and other provinces, constituted iii 
similar manner, were supposed to be actually present at 
the diet when assembled. The chief business of the states- 
general was financial; the sovereigrn, or his stadholder, 
only obtaining supplies by making" a request in person 
while any single city, as branch of a province, had a right 

»to refuse the grant, 
i 
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Education bad felt the onward movement of the country 
and the times. The whole system was, however, pervaded 
by the monastic spirit, which had orig^inally preserved all 

• learning" froni annihilatLan, but which now kept it wrapped 
in the ancient cerecloths, and stiffening in the stony sarco- 
phagus of a bygone age. The university of Louvain was 
the chief literary institution ici tJie provinces. It had been 
established in 1423 by Duke John IV. of Brabant, Its 
government consisted of a President and Senate, forming 
a close corporalion, which had received from the founder 
all his own authority, and the right to supply its own 
vacancies, The five faculties of law, canon law, medicine, 
theology, and the arts, were cultivated at the institution. 
There was, besides, a high school for -arvde": i^t^ixw.'ucs., 
ividcd Into four classes, T\i& p\ac& te£VtAxfl\>X\'<jfe&'aK^.'^"^ ' 
d the character of the umversity na.V»5.i^\Vi e^^sis't^'^^-^ 
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through other scholastic establishments. Nevertheless, it 
had done and was doinjj much to preserve the love far 

I profound learnlng^, while the rapidly advancing spirit of 
commerce was attended by an ever-increasing train of 
humanizing' arts. 
The standard of culture in those flourishing cities was 
■elevated, compared with that observed in many parts of 
Europe. The cliildren of tlie wealtEiier classes enjoyed 
great facilities for education in all the great capitals. The 
classics, music, and the modern languag-es, particularly the 

■ French, were universally cultivated. Nor was intellectual 
cultivation confined to the higher orders. On the con- 
trary, it was diffused to a remarkable degree among the 
hard-working artisans and handicraftsmen of the great 

P cities. 
For the principle of association had not confined itself 
exclusively to politics and trade. Besides the numerous 
guilds by which citizenship was acquired in the various 
cities, were many other societies for mutual improvement, 
supports or recreation. The great secret, architectural or 
masonic brotherhood of Germany, that league to which the 

■ artistic and patient completion of the magnificent works of 
Gothic architecture in the middle ages is mainly to be 
attributed, had its branches in nether Germany, and ex- 
plains the presence of so many splendid and elaborately- 
I finished churches in the provinces. There were also 
military sodalities of musSceteers, cross-bow men, archers, 
swordsmen in every town. Once a year these clubs kept 
holiday^ choosing a king, who was selected for his prowess 
and skill in the use of various weapons. These festivals, 
always held with great solemnity and rejoicing, were 

I accompanied by many exhibitions of archery and swords- 
manship. The people were not likely, therefore, volun- 
tarily to abandon that privilege and dtity of freemen, the 
rlg-ht to bear arms, and the power to handle them. 
Another and most important collection of brotherhoods 
were the so-called guilds of Rhetoric, which existed, in 
greater or less number, In all the principal cities. These 
^— were associations of mechanics, for the purpose of amusing 
^B their leisure with poetical effusions, dramatic and musical 
^^ <fxhibitmns, theatrical processions, and other harmless and 
not ine!cg-ant recreations. Such cWmWrs o^ T>\e.tOT\c tame 
^rig;inaily in the fifteenth century ^Tom YTavvcc. TV& ^att 
that in their very title tliey coT\Soun6e^ t\\ex,Qt\ii ■w\>i 
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poetry and the drama indicates the meagre attainments of 
these eariy " Rcderykers." In the outset of their career 
they g-ave theatrical exhitjUions, " King Herod and his 
Deeds " was enacted in the cathedral at Utrecht in 1418. 
The associations spread with g:reat celerity throughout 
the Netherlands, and, as they were all coonected with each 
other, and in habits of periodical intercourse, these humble 
links of literature were of great value in drawing the 
people of the provinces into doser union. They became, 
likewise, important political engines. As ear]y as the time 
of Philip the Good, their songs and lampoons became so 
offensive to the arbitrary notions of the Bnrgundian 
gfovernmentj as to cause tile societies to be prohibited. It 
was, however, out of the sovereign's power permanently 
to suppress institutions, which already partook of tlie 
character of the modern periodical press combined with 
functions resembling the show and licence of the Athenian 
drama. Vie%ved from the standpoint of literary criticism 
their productions were not very commendable, and perhaps 
smacked of the hammer, the yard-stick, and the pincers. 
Yet, if the style of these lucubrations was often depraved, 
the artisans rarely received a better example from the 
literary institutions above them. It was not for g:uilds 
of mechanics to give the tone to literature, nor were their 
efforts in more execrable taste tlian the emanations from 
the pedants of Louvain, The " Rhetoricians " are not 
responsible for all the bad taste of their generation. The 
gravest historians of the Netherlands often relieved their 
elephantine labours by the most asinine gambols, and it 
was not to be expected that these bustling weavers and 
cutlers should excel their literary superiors in taste or 
elegance. 

Philip the Fair enrolled himself as a member in one of 
these societies. It may easily be inferred, therefore, that 
they had already become bodies of recogrnized importance. 
The rhetorical chambers existed in the most obscure 
villages. The number of yards of Flemish poetry annually 
manufactured and consumed throughout the provinces 
almost exceeds belief. The societies had regular constitu- 
tions. Their presiding officers were called kino:s, princes, 
captains, archdeacons, or rejoiced in similar hi^h-soundinff 
names. Each chamber had its t^e1lLSViTe.'[,\'ta\l^3.'S.>;lQ^^ ^^ 
rts standard-bearer for public processvoft's. ^■s5icvV'i&. "^ 
peculiar title or blazon, as the lA\-5, Vne, 'y^ia.t'''^'^*"! '=*^ 
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r Violet, with an appropriate motto. By the year I493) the 
associations had become so important, that Phiiip the 
Fair summoned them all to a g"eneral assembly at Mechlin. 
Here they were org^anized, and foriually incorporated 
under the generaJ supervision of an upper or mother 
society of Rhetoric, consisting of fifteen members, and 

I called by the title of "Jesus with the balsam flower." 
The sovereigrns were always anxious to conciliate these 
influential g:uiJds by becoming" members of them in person. 
Like the players, the Rhetoricians were the brief abstract 
and chronicle of the time, and neither prince nor private 
person desired their ill report. It had, indeed, been Philip's 

■ intention to convert them into eng^ines for the arbitrary 
purposes of his house, but fortunately the publicly-org'an- 
ized societies were not the only chambers, On the con- 
trary, the unchartered guilds were the most numerous and 
I influential. They exercised a vast influence upon the 
progress of the religfious reformation, and the subsequent 
revolt of the Netherlands. They ridiculed, with their 
farces and their satires, the vices of tlie clergy. They 
dramatized tyranny for public execration. It was also not 
surprising, that among- the leaders of the wild anabaptists 
who disgraced the great revolution in church and state by 
iheir hideous antics, should be found many who, like David 
of Delft, John of Leyden, and others, had been members of 

■ rhetorical chambers. The genius for mummery and thea- 
trical exhibitions, transplanted from its sphere, and exert- 
ing" itself for purposes of fraud and Jjcentiousness, was as 
baleful in its effects as it was healthy in its original mani- 
festations. Such exhibitions were but the excrescences 
of a system which had borne g"Ood fruit. These literary 
guilds befitted and denoted a people which was alive, a 
people whjcli had neither sunk to sleep in the lap of 
material prosperity, nor abased itself in the sty of 
ignorance and political servitude. The spirit of liberty 
pervaded these rude but not illiterate assemblies, and her 
fair proportions were distinctly visible, even through the 

■ somewhat grotesque garb which she thus assumed. 
The great leading recreations which these chambers 
afforded to themselves and the public, were tlie periodic 
jnliUees which they celebrated in various capital cities. 
Aj/ the guilds of rhetoric throug\iou\. "iUe, >IetlAerlands 
K'Cre then Invited to partake and to couipc^t m K\'a.f!,ftAc«» 
Processrons, briUiant costumes, Vw\ng ■picXu.ics, OD.-a,"c:-aA.ei 
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and other animatGd, glittering- groups, and in trials of 
dramatic and poetic skill,, aU arranged under the super- 
tntendence of the particular association which, in the 
preceding year, had borne away the prize. Such jubilees 
were called " Land-jewels." 

From the amusements of a people may be gathered much 
that is necessary for a proper estimation of its character. 
No unfavourable opinion can be formed as to the culture 
of a nation, whose weavers, smiths, gardeners, and traderfr, 
found the favourite amusement of their holidays in compos- 
ing and enacting tragedies or farces, reciting their own 
erses, or in personifying moral and jesthetic sentiments 
by ingeniously-arranged groups, or gorgeous habiliments. 
The cramoisy velvets and yellow satin doublets of the 
court, the gold-brocaded mantles of priests and princes 
are often but vulgar drapery of little historic worth. Such 
costumes thrown around the swart figures of hard-work- 
ing artisanSf for literary and artistic purposes, have a real 
significance, and are worthy of a closer examinationv 
Were not these amusements of the Netherlanders as 
elevated and humanizing as the contemporary bull-fights 
and autos-da-fi of Sp:iin? What place in history does the 
gloomy bigot merit who, for the love of Christ, converted 
all these gay cities Jnto shambles, and changed the ghtter- 

g processions of their Land-jewels into fettered marches 
|to the scaffold? 

Thus fifteen ages have passed away, and in the place 
of a horde of savages, living among swamps and thickets, 
swarm three millions of people, the most industrious, the 
most prosperous, perhaps the most intelligent under the 
sun. Their cattle, grazing on the bottom of the sea, are 
the finest in Europe, their agricultural products of more 
exchangeable value than if nature had made their land to 
overflow with wine and oil. Their navigators are the 
boldest, their mercantile m,arine the most powerful, their 
merchants the most enterprising in the world. Holland 
and Flanders, peopled by one race^ vie with each other in 
the pursuits of civilization. The Flemish skill in the me- 
chanical and in the fine arts is unrivalled, Belgian musi- 
cians delight and instruct other nations, Belgian pencils 
have, for a century, caused the canvas to glow with 
colours and combinations never seen before. FL&mvsti 
'abrjcs are exported to aU parts ol "£.\).i:ov^, ^Ja fe*^ \L.'a.^'^ 

d West Indies, to Ah\ca. T\\e &v'^e.Tv&A VKt^^-^w-^-^-. 
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silks, linens, as weil as the more homeJy and useful manu- 
factures of the Netherlands, are prized throughout the 
world. Most ingenious, as they had already been de- 
scribed by the keen-eyed Caesar, in imitating' the arts o( 
other oatignSf the skilful artificers of the country at 
Louvain, Ghent, and other places^ reproduce the shawls 
and silks of India with admirabie accuracy. 

Their national industry was untiring-; their prosperity 
unexampled ; their love of hberty indomitable; their pug:- 
nacity proverbial. Peaceful in their pursuits, phlegmatic 
by temperament, the Netiherlanders were yet the most 
belligerent and escftabJe population of Europe. Two 
centuries of civil war had but thinned the ranks of each 
generation without quencliing the hot spirit of the nation. 

The women were distinguished by beauty of form and 
vigour of constitution. Accustomed from childhood to 
converse freely with all classes and sexes in the daily 
walks of life, and to travel on foot or horseback from one 
town to another, without escort and without fear, they 
had acquired manners more frank and independent than 
those of women in other lands, while their morals were 
pure and their decorum undoubted. The prominent part 
to be sustained by the women of Holland in many dramas 
of the revolution would thus fitly devolve upon a class, 
enabled by nature and education to conduct themselves 
with courage. 

Within the little circle which encloses the seventeen 
provinces are 208 walled cities, many of them among^ the 
most stately in Christendom, 150 chartered towns, 6,300 
villages, with their watch-towers and steeples, besides 
numerous other more insignificant hamlets ; the whole 
guarded by a belt of sixty fortresses of surpassing 
strength. 

XV 



Thus in this rapid sketch of the COUrSc and develop- 
ment of the Netberland nation during sixteen centuries, 
we have seen it ever marked by one prevailing charac- 
teristic, one master passiofi — tlic love of liberty, the in- 
stln^t of self-government. Largely compounded of the 
bravest Teutonic elements, Bata-^lan and Frisian, the 
race ever batties to the deatVi wiV^ t^TavxTi'^^ oT?.?LT;\Te.s 
Extensive revolts in the age oi Ve.sp.aava.rij Tcv^iv-AXm^a ? 
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partial independence even against the sagacious dominion 

»of Charleinag;ne, refuses in Friesland to accept the papal 
yoke or feudal ctiain, and, throughout the dark ages, 
strug-gles resolutely towards the light, wresting from a 
series of petty sovereigns a gradual and practical recog- 
nition of the claims of humanity. With the advent of 
the Burgundian familyj the power of the commons has 
reached so high a point, that it is able to measure itself, 
■ undaunted, witJi the spirit of arbitrary rule., of which that 
^m engrossing and tyrannical house is (he embodiment. For 
^» more than a century the struggle for freedom, for civic 
life, goes on; Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, Mary's 
hushand Maximilian, Charles V., in turn, assailing or 
undermining the bulwarks raised, age after age, against 
the despotic principle. The combat is ever renewed. 
Liberty, often crushed, rises again and again from her 
native earth with redoubled energy. At last, in the 
sixteenth century, a new and more powerful spirit, tlie 
genius of religious freedom, comes to participate in the 
great conflict. Arbitrary power, incarnated in the second 
Charlemagne, assails the new combination with unscru- 
pulous, unforgiving fierceness. Venerable civic magis- 
trates, haltered, grove! in sackcloth and ashes; innocent, 
religious reformers burn in holocausts. By the middle of 

■ the century, the battle rages more fiercely than ever. In 
the little Netherland territory, Humanity, bleeding but 
not killed, still stands at bay and defies the hunters. The 
two great powers have been gathering strength for cen- 
turies. They are soon to be matched in a longer and 
Bmore determined combat than llie world had ever seen. 
The emperor is about to leave the stage. The provinces, 
so passionate for nationality^ for municipal freedom, for 
religious reformation, are to become the property of an 
' utter stranger ; a prince foreign to their blood, their 
tongue, their religion, their whole habits of life and 
thought. 

Such was the political, religious, and social condition of 
a nation who were now to witness a new and momentous 
spectacle. 
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CHAPTER I 

AbdEcAtjOfL cJ" CkaTlca rcsolvfd opiin — licuMcla in Lht ^njrttcnlh century — HaJI of fhis 

?alace- JeBcriljed— Porlrniis of ptominent individnnis iire.i^nc a.L the tereraony— 
ancalitieft of the abdicatiun. — tinlveT^ enkotioEi — R-cumiJu upoc the cbarac jcr aniL 
CBJteer of Charles— His rftlrement at Juste. 

On the twenty-fifth day of October, 1555, the estates of 
the Netherlands were assembled in the groat hall of the 
palace at Brussels. 1 They had been summoned to be the 
witnesses and the guarantees of the abdication which 
Charles V. had long before resolved upon, and which he 
was that day to execute. The emperor, like many poten- 
tates before and since, was fond of great polilicaC spec- 
tacles. He knew their influence upon the masses of man- 
kind. Although plain, even to shabbiness, in his own 
costume, and usually attired in black, ^ no one ever under- 
stood better than he how to arrange such exhibitions in 
a striking and artistic style. We have seen the theatrical 
and imposing manner in which he quelled the insurrection 
at Ghent, and nearly crushed the life for ever out of that 
vigorous and turbulent little commonwealth. The closing 
scene of his long and energetic reign he had now arranged 
with profound study, and with an accurate knowledge of 
the manner in which the requisite effects were to be pro- 
duced. The termination of his own career, the opening 
of his beloved Philip's, were to be dramatized in a manner 

' JniJ. Vait Me?w*n. His'flrien der NedatlBTiden, L C iS. Picltr Bor. NoderlaDdihs 

^rlagt-n. i f. j. 

■* ///rteraJj'orQuciqueaiiam tantumdeMbBtC^'^^emwtb.atiAiiiV— ""SitftiitilHeViW-^^^^ 
coloTf atra otJectabatui. Pond Henleri RenuB. AMB^atarim «««, i^juvaro-v^ .tj,^ 
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worthy the aug^ust character o£ the actors, and the import- 
ance of die great stage where tliey played their parts. 
The eyes of the whole world were directed upon diat day 
I towards Brussels, for an imperial abdication was an even: 
I which had not, in the sixteenth century, been staled by 
custom. 

The gay capital of Brabant — of that province which 
rejoiced in the liberal constitution known by the cheerful 
title of the " joyful entrance," was worthy to be tlie 
scene of the imposing show. Brussels had been a city for 
more than five centuries, and, at that day, numbered 
about oce hundred thousand inhabitants.1 Its walls, six 
miles in cifcumterence> were already two hundred years 
[ o3d.2 Unlike most Netherliind cities, Jying usually upon 
■ extensive plains, it was built along- the sides of an abrupt 
promontory, A wide expanse of living; verdure, culti- 
I vated g-ardens, shady groves, fertile corn-fields, flowed 
I round it like a sea. The foot of the town was washed 
' by the littJe river Senne, while the irregular but pictur- 
esque streets rose up the steep sides of the hill like the 
semicircles and stairways of an amphitheatre. Nearly 
in the heart of the place rose the audacious and exquisitely- 
embroidered tower o£ the town-house, three hundred andl 
sixty-six feet in height, a miracle of needlework in stoncv 
rivalling in its intricate carving the cobweb tracery oS 
that lace which has for centuries been synonymous witlit 
the cityj and rearing itself above a facade of profusely 
decorated and brocaded architecture. The crest of the 
elevation was crowned by the towers of the old ducafi 
palace of Brabant, with its extensive and thickly-woodedi 
park on the left, and by the stately mansions of Orange. 
EgTnont, Areniberg:, Culemburg, and other Flemish gran- 
dees, on the right.^ The great forest of Soignies, dotted 
with monasteries and convents, swarming- with every 
variety of game, whither the citizens nnade their summer 
pilgrimages, and where the nobles chased the wild boar 
and the stag, extended to within a quarter of a mile of 
the city walls.* The population, as thrifty, as intelligent, 
as prosperous as that of any city in Europe, was divided 
into fifty-two guilds of artisans, among which the most 
important were the armourers, whose Suits of' mail would" 

I Lud Giiioclnrdini. Belfiii Descrip-t. (Amst. iSfio), p. tra, sqq. .^ , . 
s Itid. CwDpjre Lei rietlces dta Pays E'ja, p.a Ic ¥ccc Ctfitt. <.):^««:, M'^t. >-^ 
JO J, .tqtj. 

^ CuiccuirdUiL Lc Fira Cnffel ubi 5T*pi * '^^** 
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turn a musket-ball ; the gardeners, upon whose g^entler 
creations incredible sums were annuaJly lavished ; aod 
the tapestry-workers, whose gorgeous fabrics were tht 
wonder of the world. ^ Seven principal churches, of which 
the most strikinfj was that of St. Gudule, with Its twtn 
towers, its charminjg- facade, and its magnificently -pain ted 
windowSf adorned the upper part of the city. The number 
seven was a mag-ic number In Brussels, and was supposed 
at that epoch, during which astronomy was in its infancy 
and astrology in its prime, to denote the seven planets 
which governed all things terrestrial by their aspects and 
influences.^ Seven noble families, springing from seven 
ancient castles^ supplied the stock from which the seven 
senators were selected who composed the upper council of 
|the city. There were seven great squares, seven city 

ates, and upon the occasion of the present ceremony, it 
was obser\'ed by the lovers of wonderful coincidences, that 
seven crowned heads ^ would be congregated under a 
single roof in the liberty-loving city. 

The palace where the states -general were upon this 
occasion convened, had been the residence of the Dukes 
of Brabant since tlie days of John the Second, who had 
built it about the year 1300. It was a spacious and con- 
venient building, hut not distinguished for the beauty of 
its architecture. In front was a large open square, en- 
closed by an iron railing ; in the rear an extensive and 
beautiful park, filled with forest trees, and containing 
gardens and labyrinths, fish-ponds and game preserves, 
fountains and promenades, race-courses and archery 
grounds.* The main entrance to this edifice opened upon 
a spacious hall, connected with a beautiful and symme- 
trical chapel. The hall was celebrated for its size, har- 
rnonious proportions, and the richness of its decorations.^ 

t was the place where the chapters of the famous order 

' Guieci*r<ilni, p- tao. 
S Ibid-, p. III. Le Vtie Gciffet. 
I 8 Eni. Van MeLeren, i. f. 17. Le Phe Giiffet, L 196, Vandet Vynctt Nedal, 

^KficrncTica (Amsl. iSaj), i. log. GuicciardiDJ, lEu. 
^HT* Guicc 116. smi- Ciritfel, i. 196. tqq, 

^^r ^ R'CCOcil, par forme dc Mi^iiioiirsiiesactcS'eC cliosn la plus notables quy son! advennCB 
ii Pjiya Boa, mis ^l rtdig^ea par cscript par Pasquier de la Barre, nauf de Tauriuy. 
■((MS. in ihc loynl nrcliircs of EtuijeU. f S') llii* very curious matitiscript. which -wr 
afi,-iTl ^ft'ffn frsvs cifrjasi<3ji to cile In the course of Ehig vo-liir(ie„ was dl^Jcoveted a fe\v yeflra 
9ijHr among some accnunt hotiks- in Ihc aXLhtvcE of Btlgiiiin.. Its aulHoi i*a5 procureur- 
f^a^iral ji Tournay. iinuJ dtpfivf^ ?f his OtSce. Itl "Ffib, i=(ii,tw/ TSowea"n«- Tbft MS. 
"^If of aurious and iniporljini dctnilsfoc llic cvcnltul -jcaT i^fA.^N'ittGa^naift. 'Sa 
™*» itaniisrrit can^rcout J Hist, de ToutftCuv. Ciiio. ^W- i'SliS--, V "^. ^u. x,» 
rrfu CdDipie Rcadu. 
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the Golden Fleece were held.^ Its walls were hung 
'with a: magnificent tapestry of Arras, representing- the 
life and achievements of Gideon, the Midianite,. and giving 
particular prominence to the miracle of the '^fleece of 
wool," vouchsafed to that renowned championn^ the great 
patron of the Knigfhts of the Fleece. On the present 
occasion there were various additional embellishments of 
flowers and votive garlands. At the western end a spaci- 
ous platform or stage, with six or seven steps, had Ijeen 
constructed, below which was a range of benches for the 
deputies of the seventeen provinces.^ Upon the stage it- 
H self there were rows: of seats, covered with tapestry, upon 
™ the right hand and upon the left. These were respectively 
to accommodate the knights of the order and the gruests 
of high distinction.* In the rear of these were other 
benches, for the members ol the three great cDuncils.5 
In the centre of the stage was a splendid canopy, decor- 
ated with the arms of Burgundy, beneath which were 
placed three gilded arm-chairs.^ AH the seats upon the 
I platform were vacant, but the benches below, assigfned 
^L to the deputies of the provinces, were already filled, 
^f Numerous representatives from all the states but two — 
Gelderland and Overyssel — had already taken their places. 
Grave magistrates, in chain and gown, and executive 
officers in the splendid civic uniforms for which the Nether- 
lands were celebrated, already filled every seat within the 
space allotted. The remainder of the hall was crowded 
with the more favoured portion of the multitude which 
had been fortunate enough to procure admission to the 
exhibition. The archers and hallebardiers of the body- 
guard kept watch at afl the doors.' The theatre was 
filled — the audience was eager with expectation- — -the 
actors were yet to arrive. As the clock struck three, the 
hero of the scene appeared. Ciesar, as he was always 
designated in the classic language of the day, entered^ 

1 Pout -days befcie the abdlcaliuli, oamcly, Ab llifl 91U Octabtf, Charles hud held ■ 

-CDUiif il oi the Fle^cpg ni wbich elpv^n WnighB^ tad bEen pre»«nt. Ta Lbt^.F pet&onagGs be 

had maile the tirsl fonnal eohinauTalizfllaDii cf his lELcntiDti of GonCcdijig alJ hts rGilnu to 

rlltl wrif At the ^mt time he Lntirruted Uiat, being cliief oT file orde^r oi ll^e Golden 

I FXtccc afl sovereign of Gui^undy And the NcLlifrlarids, he wished to divsst hlinself ot 

[that dlgniiy in f:tv"Liiir at Philip. The liing t]«en leiired fraoi ihc i;ouncil. The kDiglits 

I hdd a rnrnuil di&cuKaiaa upon the aubjccL, tooCluding by approvrnp unauimcrti.^ly tbo 

i^tnnrni-CQt' Philip th«n ce-eDtered the firisirtrrcQl., ajid w^ con.gEsliilxtcd upoj) hi; bvw 

DDK-e.^Iin'ent^ii« de la ToisoQ dOr ; Umsiels Archives MS., torn. L 

^ Dc la EatT* MS-, uba &up. Judgea, ch^p. \\, 

< SbM. t Ibid. ■ ^" "^ ' ft Vt;\i--a'A™w- 

f Ibid. Comjrare Pont. Kent. «iv. 136. 
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on the shoulder of Williaca of Orang^A They 
'roai the chapef, and were Immediately foUou^ed by 
f*hilip the Second and Queen Mary of Hungary. The 
Archduke Maximllianj the Duke of Savoy, and other great 
[w-rbonagrs, came afterwards, accompanied by a glittering 
throng of warriors, councillors, governors, and Knights 
of the FJeccc* 

Many individuals of existing or future historic celebrity 
ill the Netheilands, whose names are so familiar to the 
Btudcnt of the epoch, seemed to have been grouped, as if 
by premeditated design, upon this imposing platform. 
where the curtain was to fall for ever upon the mightiest 
cni]jerMr since Charlemagne, and where the opening scene 
of the lung and tremendous tragedy of Philip's reign was 
to he siniullancously enacted. There was the Bishop of 
Arras, soon to be known throughout Chrislendom by the 
more celebrated title of Cardinal Granvelle, the serene and 
smiling priest whose subtle in^uence over the destinies of 
so niiiny individuals then present, and over the fortunes 
of tilt whcjje land, was to be so extensive and so deadly. 
There was that flower of Flemish chivalry, the lineal 
dc!»cciidant of ancient Frisian Kings, already distinguished 
for his bravery in many fields, but not having yet won 
those two remarkable victories which were soon to make 
the name of Egmonl like the sound of a trumpet through- 
out llic whole country. Tall, magnificent in costume, with 
darlc (lowing- hair, soft brown eye, smooth cheek, a slight 
moustache, and features of almost feminine delicacy ; 
such was the gallant and ill-fated Lamora] Eginonl.3 
The Count of Horn, too, with bold, sullen face, and fan- 
•haped beard — a brave, honest, discontented, quarrel- 
some, unpopular man ; those other twins in doom — the 
Marquis Berghen and the Lord of Montifjny; the Baron 
Uerlaymont, brave, intensely royal, insatiably greedy for 
oflice and wages, hut who, at least, never served but one 
party; the Duke of Arschot, who was to serve all, essay 
to rule all, and to betray all — a splendid seignor, magnifi- 
cent in cramoisy velvet, but a poor creature, who traced 
his pedigree from Adam,* according to the family monu- 

i OichaTd. Analecteii Btlil.iUM, nbi sup. Van Mf t»BQ, i- ifi. 

■ CfChord, Annl- rUlfi-i "I"' "UD- Poul- Heu(. xiv. 33-5. WillielmiH Godelilevua. 
I ftithviola lie Abdicsiiotic Imperii il Ciiola V., etc-, *!-=■ Apui Schardii Rdjt. Cenn- 
"Sajprorts. i(im. •!■ SjS^j^. . . , . ,— 

^' /ft the roval gallery at Amsttr Jam there its vtr? gMft onaw*- t™^™" ? *^™'Ja'L, 
Jfonj, Alx-a, Omnge and all his br.jtli^re, Tiesldtt-maav "»**« con\trt>i&iTwvf™'«- ' 

W "jUnplius ib!, res ni.rands : marmorc^ printipwmCroVWn'^u maii.umc[.V,*.i uava.'va- 
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mental Inscriptions at Louvain, but who was better known 
as grand-nephew of the emperor's farnous tutor, Chi^vres; 
the bold, debauched Brederode, with handsome, reckless 
face and turbulent demeanour; the infamous Noircarmes, 
whose name was to be covered with eternal execration, 
for aping- towards his own compatriots and kindred as 
much of Alva's atrocities and avarice, as he was permitted 
to exercise; the distinguished soldiers Metjhcn and Arem- 
berg — these, with many others whose deeds o£ arms were 
to become celebrated throug-hout Europe, were all con- 
spicuous in the brilliant cro%vd. There, too, was that 
learned Frisian, President Vjglius, crafty, plausible, 
adroit, eloquent — a small, brisk man, with long yellow 
hair, glittering g:reen eyes, round, tumid, rosy cheeks, and 
flowing beard.* Foremost among the Spanish Grandees, 
and close to Philip, stood the famous favourite, Ruy 
Gomex, or as he was familiarly called " Re y Gomez "- 
(King and Gomez), a man of meridional aspect, with coal- 
black hair and beard, gleaming eyes, a face pallid with 
intense application, and slender but handsome figure;^ 
while in immediate attendance upon the emperor, was the 
Immortal Prince of Orange. 
I Such were a few only of the most prominent in that gay 
' throng, whose fortunes, in part, it will be our duty to nar- 
rate; how many of them passing through all this glitter 
to a dark and mysterious doom ! — some to perish on 
public scaffolds, some by midnight assassination ; others, 
more fortunate, to fall on the battle-field — nearly all, 
sooner or later, to be laid in bloody graves ! 

All the company present had risen to their feet as the 
Emperor entered. By his command, all immediately 
afterwards resumed tlieir places. The benches at either 
end oE the platform were accordingly filled with the royal 
and princely personages invited with the Fleece Knights, 

iiam Ducum da Ai«c:hot db A<J0030 usque ad praaentM,"' e"^-— OuireiaKiisi, p- loS 

^irt. Lovaiiiuin). 

' Vita VLiflli ab Av«8 Zukltwii *l> i-pro Vjglio Scripta, Apii4 Boyrcit v, Papiii- 
drecht, i. 1-J3. LevensbcscSiywing treroemede Ned. Manren Tind Vcouu'en, iy 
75-Si. Prasapoemphia VigliL £», S«.r Ftiri Pwa^e vU, de Script- Friji^ spud 
Hoynclt. 

» " Ma i] titol-o prindpalc ch« fli vien dale i di R? i Comw ei non di Rm o^mv, 

perclie noTi par che sia scaia Kiai alcun uama del mondi} con aCcun principc di tantd. 
au'iorili el «isi Amato dal ^u(^ aancr wni «flt da queitii Ri,"— Reli«i«ie Jfl Q\ F'«l. 
BadousTO EJcornaid aaibaidaloio della Set. Rep. Vcaeiiana, I'liiino 155J- MS. Bibl. At 
^oaiEotat, Ni. 6oEs tai. , 

B "Ray Oaraej— d'eia di 39 aTini, di mediocn; rtStoia.Va. ac*.\v«.'tiY ^''^■*>^'^'^'^_ 
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wearing- the insignia of their order, with the members oi 
the three great councils, and with the gfovernors. Th< 
Emperor, the King^ and the Queen oi Hungary^ were lefl 
conspicuous in the centre of the scene. As the whoh 
object of the ceremony was to present an impressive ex- 
hibition, it is worth our while to examine minutely th* 
appearance of the two principal characters. 

Charles the Fifth was then fifty-five years and ei^ht 
months old; but he was already decrepit with premature 
old age. He was of about the middle height, and had 
been athletic and well-proportioned. Broad in tha 
shoulders, deep in the chest, thin in the flank, very 
muscular in the arms and legs, he had been able to matcb 
himself with all competitors in the tourney and the ring-, 
and to vanquish the bull with hts own hand in the favourite 
national amusement of Spain. He had been able in the 
field to do the duty of captain and soldier, to endure 
fatigue and exposure, and every privation except fasting.* 
These personal advantages were now departed. Crippled 
in hands, knees, and legs, he supported himself with 
difficulty upon a crutch, with the aid of an attendant's 
shoulder.2 In face he had always been extremely ugly, 
and time had certainly not improved his physiognomy* 
His hair, once of a lig'ht colour, was now white with age, 
close-clipped and bristling; his beard was grey, coarse, 
and shaggy. His forehead was spacious and command- 
ing; the eye was dark blue, with an expression both 
majestic and benignant. His nose was aquiline but 
crooked. The lower part of his face was famous for its 
deformity. The under Eip, a Burgundian inheritance, as 
faithfully transmitted as the duchy and county, was heavy 
and hanging; the lower jaw protruding so far beyond 
the upper, that it was impossible for him to bring to- 
gether the few fragments of teeth which still remained, 
Or to speak a whole sentence in an intelligible voice. 
Eating and talking, occupations to which he was always 
much addicted, were becoming daily more arduous, in 
consequence of this original defect, which now seemed 
hardly human, but rather an original deformity.^ 

^ PoDl. Hcut- xiv, ji^a. Qimppr? RelailaDe ijl Marino CavallE in Alberi, ter. L vuL 
11 jo^^ S-ndo^'OTo Kcloiionc, MS. 

"H(if'en> Jion seme) propria mnmi feriens.'' — Piinl. Heut. 

"i/a amaicslo Jl toro," etc— Mnrino Covallv. 

' JTont. Meat, *i'v- ijj. . . . 

' /'aofc Heut. wV, 'j^6. EartoTaro MS.—" Ha il trotile sYinVifisn, iJJl wthv t'i'Atv, 

'agujjjnoajquiiacoiotto, la uiascetln infeiiiate LuTi£A e \iiig=^™i= """■"'w^'^ *^ *"'*'' 
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So much for the father. The son, Philip the Second, 
was a small, meagre man, much below the middle height, 
with thin legs, a narrow chest,, and the shrinking-! timid 
air of an habitual invalid.^ He seemed so little, upon his 
first visit to his aunts, the Queens Eleanor and Mary,^ 
accustomed to look upon proper men in Flanders and 
Germany, that he was fain to win their favour by making- 
certain attempts in the tournament,-' in which his success 
was sufficiently problematical. " His body, " says his 
professed paneg^yrist, " was but a human cat^e, in which, 
however brief and narrow, dwelt a soul to whose flit^bt 
the immeasurable expanse of heaven was too contracted."* 
The same wholesale admirer adds, that " his aspect was 
so reverend, that rustics who met him alone in a wood, 
without knowings him, bowed down with instinctive venera- 
tion, "^ In face, he was the livtng; imaj^e of his father,^ 
having; the same broad forehead, and blue eye, with the 
same aquiline, but better proportioned, nose. In the 
lower part of the countenance, the remarkable Bur- 
pundian deformity was likewise reproduced. He had the 
same heavy, hangring lip, with a vast mouth, and mon- 
strously protruding" lower jaw.' Hts complexion was 
fair, his hair lig-ht and thin, his beard yellow, short, and 
pointed.^ He had the aspect of a Fleming, but the lofti- 
ness of a Spaniard.^ His demeanour in public was stiJl, 

pub irnn. niungirs 1 dcrti et ncL iinic le jtarols noa e ben. intesa. Ha pOCllE deOtl dlnanti ct 
tmcidip Is carni belle, la. harba corra. i^pino&a cl cnnula," 

Comp Dnap. Cifnlarili! spuil Alb*H, ser. 1. vol. il. p. SsI "TiittS k lilascBlla infenorc 
E tanto Simgho. che Hon part nafwrnie ma fitire pttidicda, cnde awiene c:3*e rioa pufi, 
chnudsndc Ba "boECn B^ODplune?rG Ic tlctitl tnr^c-flcjl-l-^i^ll Vi &L)|^GnoK, (na. gli rinuinr spiuin 
della Erossti^it d'(H! demt, onde qsI parlara, mat^ime r-el finire d^lla clausula, balbutiflre 
qual che pata^lB-la quale apeiiso non a'lnlendc mullo bcnr," 

1 Eadovaio MS,— "E ili suiurs piccn'o «f n)einliri_ miiHii— 1a siu cotnpkssioae t 
fflenimatlta el mskucotilra."— Helariore del Mae. M GioTBn. Mfcholrt Veniiio Ambasc 

d'liiehjlteria., d'ajma i^;?., " iiiFcnno « i^kltidinaFLO non solis percbe sia cuULml- 

menie detile, ci poisoda Ji poca, an:! dl ne^suno cierdiio," etc. — MS. B a. As Bmirg., 
Nd. 6303. 

y ■" Aimque les paredo pequtRn de a2crp[>^a,co!iuiTil)rBdas a va los AJciiuuines,''elc. — 
Cnbrern. Vit^ As Felipe SEgunda, Key it Espaiia (Mid- i^i?), lib. i, it. 

3 C^breia., ubi Eup. 

* " Con^ £1 Tuei^. d cuerpo umarui j.'jula que po-r ulis breve i mu Mtrecaa no U aliita 
Bnimo a-caya bdsla Ka pcqiieRa la tcdandar dd del a." — CabierB, L la. 

B " cjae de l-oa nisticoa que ni Lb cimascieran ni vteron en eampaau t solo en 

una 5elv3, juzgaDdatc lic^no d< Fcxla vcnciacion, cm saSudadD coo reverbncia."^ 
Ibid., i-.4. . , , 

A "L'i^t«£Ba imagme e idIceii^ dciriDipdatorcsua pod re, CDiifor[n!&iiiuo di can\e cT di 
fntda Gt linEn,nictileCi)n.i]i.ielU taocca el labra perdeate piCi dAll altra et con tulle E'sltpc 
qu;ilila dd Imp ma da minor sEalitra," — Mii^Lclc MS- 

f Hiiiliek MS. anil Bn.tloVtU'aMS.— " 11 libra disotto gfOJSO cLe f;Ii deadiee aliyiliivta 
.^fronl^r graniile eLelU, gV occkT di calur cele*.tc et.3L?&a.\ ^asi&tjl* wr_,.tvt:.- 

' "PoEta Ja barbacorl^ ponlutaidi peloViuuicQ fcl\iwin4si t\tv.'i?VbiTH[i».8i-^™s«°'J^j 

' Sadovaio MS. 
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silent, almost sepulchral. He looked habitually ori th 
ground when he conversed, was chary of speech, embai 
rassed, and even suffering in manner, i This was ascribe 
partly to a natural haughtiness which he bad occasionall; 
endeavoured to overcome, and partly to habitual pain: 
in the stomacii, occasioned by his inordinate fondnesi 
for pastry.^ 

Such was the personal appearance of the man who wai 
about to receive into his single hand the destinies of hal 
the vvorid; whose single will was, for the future, to shapi 
the fortunes of every individual then present, of man] 
millions more in Europe, America, and at the ends of th< 
earth, and of countless millions yet unborn. 

The three royal personages being seated upon chair 
placed triangularly under the canopy, ^ such of the audiena 
as had seats provided for them, now took their places, an< 
the proceedings commenced, Philibert de Eruxclles, 
member of the privy council of the Netherlands, arose af 
the emperor's command, and made a long oration.* H< 
spoke of the emperor's warm affection for the provinces 
as the land of his birth; of his deep regret that his broken 
health and failing powers, both of body and mind, com- 
pelled him to resign his sovereignty, and to seek relief fon 
his shattered frame in a more genial climate.^ Cesar's 
gout was then depicted in energetic language, which must 
have cost him a twinge as he sat there and listened to the 
councillor's eloquence, " 'X is a most truculent execu- 
tioner," said Fhilibert: " it invades the whole body, from 
the crown of the head to the soles of the feet^ leaving 
nothing untouched. It contracts the nerves with intoler 
able ang-uishj it enters the bones, it freezes the marrow, 
it converts the lubricating fluids of the joints into chalk, it 
pauses not until, having exhausted and debilitated th 
whole body, it has rendered all its necessary instruments 
useless, and conquered the mind by immense torture." 

1 "Ma noil j:u3Ji3a ardiDaxUimchle Chi nergoUa et licD glL occhi bUai Ln Iecto.' 
Hadovnro MS. 

'-^ " Si CIITI1.C U nalura ha riilld Ssa. M. di etrn>0 dsbiiLe cod I'ha faCLO al quanta d'onima 
tiT|itdo-^-°«[ qua.nio agki elTei-ti delle [emperania elle ecccde Del jnangiaEe qu&litb d| cibj, 
sprtia.EJiLCn'tc intanio a piLsticCi/' — Ibid. 

** « pa£tP5ce do^iifr di fT[)inai:a e de! f.aiiE:hi,''— Tb7d. 

"< ^pe^Lji^ioKi aoll-Q po^to alle daluri dL alDmaChOi** — GlOV. MifJicJo MS. 

i 'GBdeluevus. De Ahdlcauone, etc p- ^o. 

* GocliartJ. Aral. Bele. St-Iiw. P. Bor, L j. 

Bor, i. 5, 4- Pool. HbuI. liv. 336-338. Godelaevus, 6+0, 6^3. 

' Pont. Hcut. 336.' — The hJaloriB;n was prcBcnc aC the. ceremony^ and gives a tfcry fall 

tcpoFt of tb« ipeecbes, all of whic^ h« hevrd. KLs [nugLnQUon may have a<L^t(<l ti^ 

toaaory' '^ '^^ task' The other iPcpoTtcrs of Ihc councilloi: s bnrapguc have reduced 'hS i 

pmtbalogScal Higbt oFihetoric to a vetf ^Dinll coQiiaBs. 
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Engag'ed in mortal strug'g'le with such an enemy, C^sar 
felt himself obliged, as the councillur proceeded to inform 
his audience, to chan^rg the scene of the contest from the 
humid air of Flanders to the warmer atmosphere of Spain. 
He rejoiced, however, that his son was both vig-orous and 

t experienced, and that his recent marrisge v/ith the Queen 
of Eng^land had furnished the provinces with a most 
valuable alliance.^ He then again referred to the 
emperor's boundless love for his subjects, and concluded 
with a tremendous but superfluous, exhortation to Philip 
on the necessity of maintaining the Catholic religion In its 
purity. After this long harang-ue, which has been fully 

» reported by several historians who were present at the 
ceremony, the councilbr proceeded to read the deed of 
cession, by which Philip, already sovcreig^n of Sicily, 
Naples, Milan, and titular King of England, France, and 
Jerusalem, now received all the duchies, marquisates, earl- 
doms, baronies, cities, towns, and castles of the Bur- 
g-undian property, including, of course, the seventeen 
Netherlands. 2 

As De Bruxelles finished, there was a buzz of admir- 
ation throughout the assembly, mingled with murmurs of 
regret, that in the present great danger upon the frontiers 
from the belligerent King of France and his warUke and 
restless nation, the provinces should be left without their 
ancient and puissant defender.^ The emperor then rose 

■ to his feet. Leaning on his crutch, he beckoned from his 

■ seat the personage upon whose arm he had leaned as he 
entered the hall. A tall, handsome youth of twenty-two 
came forward — a man whose name from that time for- 
ward, and as long as history shall endure, has been, and 
win be, more familiar than any other in the mouths of 
Netherlanders. At that day he had rather a southern 
than a German or I'lemish appearance. He had a Spanisii 
cast of features, dark, well chiselled, and symmetrical. 
His head was small and well placed upon his shoulders. 
His hair was dark-brown, as were also his moustache and 
peaked beard. His forehead was lofty, spacious, and 
already prematurely engraved with the anxious lines of 

I thought. His eyes were full, brown, well opened, and 
expressive of profound reflection,* He was dressed in 
1 Port, Heui-, ubi sup. * Godc]aevL5, fijo, 641. S Tunc Hfut. liv. 33S, gqq. 

* The mo-^c KilisTactory pcdrart of ths Pjirce daniig Kibe &iuiy part ■of his cAisct, is 
ons bd^nguig l» ih^ piivnCe ballictlcin of ihe hkln KiDg or Holtand, William IV.. st the 
Hague. 
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the magoificerit apparel for which the Netherlandcrs were 
celebrated above all other nations, and which the ceremony 
rendered necessary. His presence being considered in- 
dispensable at this great ceremony, he had been summaned 
but recently from the camp on the frontier, where, not- 
withstanding his youth, the emperor had appointed him to 
command his army in chief against such antagonists as 
Admiral Coligny and the Due de Ncvers-^ 

Thus supported Upon his crutch and upon the shoulder 
of William of Orange,^ the Emperor prcx;eeded to address 
the states, by the aid of a closely-written brief which he 
held in his hand.' He reviewed rapidly the progress o€ 
events from his seventeenth year up to that day. He 
spoke of his nine expeditions into Germany, six to Spain, 
seven to Italy, four to France, ten to the Netherlands, two 
to England, as many to Africa, and of his eleven voyages 
by sea. He sketched his various wars, victories, and 
treaties of peace, assuring his hearers that the welfare of 
his subjects and the security of the Roman Cathohc 
religion, had ever been the leading objects of his life. 
As long as God had granted him hc^iltJj, lie continued, 
only enemies could have regretted that Charies was living' 
and reigning; but now that his strength was but vanity, 
and life fast ebbing away, his love for his dominion, his 
affection for his subjects, and his regard for tlieir interests, 
required his departure. Instead of a decrepit man with 
one foot in the grave, he presented them with a SQvereig-n 
in the prime of life and the vigour of health, Turning 
toward Philip, he observed, that for a dying father to 
bequeath so magnificent an empire to his son was a deed 
worthy of gratitude, but that v^^hen the father thus dft 
scended to the grave before his time, and by an antici- 
pated and living burial sought to provide for the welfare 
of his realms and the grandeur of his son, the benefit 
thus conferred was surely far greater. He added, tha 
the debt would be paid to him and with usury, shoult 
Philip conduct himself in his fldmtnistratlon of the pro- 
vinces with a wise and affectionate regard to their true 
interests. Posterity would applaud his abdication, should 
his son prove worthy of his bounty ; and that could only 

I ApoloEio in Diftret d« tris llliiatre Prince Cui5lniiFne, Prince d'Oraviee.— Sylvio^ 

1581, pp. 31^, 30, 11. 

^ " SurgEDK iKUiir, ct in pedc stans, ds:flni ob imbccillitntein Ktponi, nniSra hilinttf 
Oalinlmi jVaesauvii, Aurantii principis." — PonL Heul. 33^. 
' "Et tnembraniila earcm f]iiiEail seDfttUOVKfUTestUlUEICt CBpJtecOntioelLteiliemonan 
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be by Hving in the fear of God, and by maintaining^ law, 
justice, and the Catholic religion in all their purity, as the 
true foundation ot the realm. In conclusionj he entreated 
the estates, and, through them, the nation, to render obe- 
dience to their new Prince, to maintain concord and to 
preserve inviolate the Cathoilc faith; begg;ing' them, at the 
same time, to pardon him all errors or offences which he 
niight have commiued towards them during his reign, and 
asBuring them that he should unceasingly remember their 
obedience and affectian in his every prayer to that Being 
to whom the remainder of his ILIe was to be dedicated.^ 

Such brave words as tliese, so many vigorous asEevera- 
tions of attempted performance of duty, such fer\'ent 
hopes expressed of a benign administration in behalf of 
the son, could not but affect the sensibilities of the 
audience, already excited and softened by tlie impressive 
character of the whole display. Sobs were heard through- 
out every portion of the hall, and tears poured profusely 
from every eye. The Fleece Knights on the platform 
and the burghers in the background were all melled with 
the same emotion. As for the Emperor himself, he sank 
almost fainting upon his chair as he concluded his address. 
An ashy paleness overspread his countenance, and he wept 
like a child. ^ Even the icy Phiiip was almost softened, 
as he rose to perform his part in the ceremony. Drop- 
ping- upon his knce.s before his father's feet, he reverently 
kissed his hand. Charles placed his hands solemnly upon 
his son's head, made the sign of the cross, and blessed him 
in the name of the Holy Trinity.^ Then raising him in his 
arms he tenderly embraced him, saying, as he did so, to 
the great potentates around him, that he felt a sincere 
compassion for the son on whose shoulders so heavy a 
■weight had just devolved, and which only a life-long 
labour would enable him to support.'* Philip now uttered 
a few words expressive of his duty to his father and his 
affection for his people. Turning to the orders, he signi- 
fied his regret that he was unable to address them either 
in the French or Flemish language, and was tlierefore 
obliged to ask their attention to the Bishop of Arras, who 
would act as his interpreter.^ Antony Perrenot accord- 

I Pont. HcuE. sir. ^8, jkj- Godetaevos, B^ij-S^t Gachttrd. *••''' "^Ir., Si-toi. 
Cumpofc BoTi L 4, 5^ Van McCcirec], i. ift'f Fojd. ScraJa dc E-cl'" ** "^5^)1 

'* Pont. Hcbt. Hcterai, ubi ^ap. * Got 

* tliid. S Ibiil. Pont. Heiit. j^o. Melcrcn, L 
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iagly arose, and in smooth, fluent, and well-turned com- 
monplaces, expressed at great lengrth the g^ratitude of 
Philip towards his faEher, with his tiim determination 10 
walk in the path of duty, and to obey his father's counsels 
and example in the future administration of the provinces.^ 
This long address of the prelate was responded to at 
equal length by Jacob Maas, member of the Council of 
Brabant, a man of great learning, eloquence, and prolixity, 
who had been selected to reply on behalf of the states- 
general, and who now, in the name of these bodies, ac- 
cepted the abdication in an elegant and complimentary 
harangue.3 Queen Mary of Hungary, the " Christian 
widow " of Erasmus,^ and Regent of the Netherlands 
during the past twenty-five years, then rose to resign 
her oflice, making a brief address expressive of her afTec- 
tion for the people, her regrets at leaving- them, and her 
hopes that all errors which she might have committed 
during- her long administration would be forgiven her. 
Again the redundant Maas responded, asserting in terms 
of fresh compliment and elegance the uniform satisfaction 
of the provinces with her conduct during her whole 
career.* 

»- The orations and replies having now been brought to 
a close, the ceremony was terminated. The Emperor, 
leaning on the shoulders of the Prince of Orange and of 
the Count de Buren,^ slowly left the hall, followed by 
Philip, the Queen of Hungary, and the whole court; all 
in the same order in which they had entered, and by the 
same passag-e into the chapel.^ 

It is obvious that the drama had been completely suc- 
cessful. It had been a scene where heroic self-sacrifice, 
touching confidence, ingenuous love of duty, patriotism, 
and paternal affection upon one side; filial reverence, with 
a solemn regard for public duty and the highest interests 
of the people on the other, were supposed to be the pre- 
dominant sentiments. The happiness of the Netherlands 
was apparently the only object contemplated in the great 
transaction. All had played well their parts in the past, 
all hoped the best in the times which were to follow. The 
abdicating Emperor was looked upon as a hero and a pro- 

I Catianl. Anal. Bdg.. iibi mp. Pont. HcuC. Bot, ulii sup. Godelscvus report* 
the bUhop's ep««c:Ii. jn six raliio columns, of the mcK dovricig conuncn place-, De Abdicat. 
643, sqq. a Ibid. ibis. 

' UeL Leven Von DetLdcrius Eramius. NederL MinneD en Vroii-w^D, i-.ST*. 

♦ Ponr. Hcur.. Godelaevus. Bor, Metercn, ubkrap. > Godelacvut fiij. 

" C^t^jfrA Anid Belg. 
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phet. The stage was drowned in tears. There is not the 
least doubt as to the gfeouioe and universal emotion which 
was excited throug^hout the assembly. " Cesar's oration," 
says Secretary Godelaevus, who was present at the cere- 
mony, "deeply moved the nobility and gentry, many of 
whom burst into tears ^ even the illustrious Knig-hts of 
the Fleece were melted. ' ' ^ The historian, Pontus Hetitems, 
who, then twenty years of age, was likewise among- the 
audience, attests that " most of the assembly were dis- 
solved in tears; uttering- ihe while such sonorous sobs as 
compelled his Ctesarean Majesty and the Queen to cry 
with them. My own face," he adds, "was certainly 

t quite wet. "3 TJne English envoy, Sir John Mason, de- 
scribing- in a despatch to his g-overnment the scene which 
he had fust witnessed, paints the same picture, " The 
Hmperor," he said, " beg-ged the forgiveness of his sub- 
jects if lie had ever unwitting^ly omitted the performance 
of any of his duties towards them. And here," continues 

I the envoy, " he broke into a weeping, whereunto, besides 
the dolefulness of the matter, I think, he was moche pro- 
voked by seeing- the whole company to do the lyke be- 
fore; there beyng; in myne opinion not one man in the 
whole assemhlie, stranger or another, that dewring^ the 
time of a good piece of his oration poured not out as 
abundantly teares, some more, some lesse. And yet he 
prayed them to bcare with his imperfections, proceeding 
of his sickly age, and of the mentioning' of so tender a 
_ matter as the departing from such a sort of dere and 

■ loving subjects. "3 

■ And yet what was the Emperor Charles to the inhabit- 
ants of the Netherlands that they should weep for him? 
His conduct towards them during his whole career had 
been one of unmitigated oppression. What to them were 
all these forty voyages by sea and land, these journeyings 
back and forth from Friesland to Tunis, from Madrid to 
Vienna? The interest of the Netherlands had never been 
even a secondary consideration with their master. He 
had fulfilled no duty towards them, he had committed the 
gravest crimes against them. He had regarded them 
merely as a treasury upon which to draw; while the sums 

1 " CaiDinovil ca Qcsaris □ratio Pniceits el miillL in [nofntiA&iiAAl eruperiifil lB£;hrfinai 
tli-"it II lustres Hurei Velleris. equl!«s.* — Godel. 6<is. 
a PonL HeuL x\v. }36-?3Cfc 

' E^ifscu tram this dcE^pnrcti oie given ^y J, W. tturgon, Liji and Tinas pj Sir 
7^knitias Grtihnnt, v- work wLidh -contaiiu varicuj (Eocqmerts, bClh rnicond iD'ip[}rtaiiEi 
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which he extorted were spent upOrl ceaselcss and scnseJesS 
wars, which were of nO mOrC interest to them Uian if they 
had been wag'ed in another planet. Of five millions of 
gold annually, which he derived from all his realms, two 
miilioiis canie from these industrious and opulent pro- 
vinces, while but a half million came from Spain and 
another half from the Indies.^ The mines of wealth which 
had been opened by tlie hand of industry in that slender 
territory of ancient morass and thicket, ^ contributed four 
times as much income to the imperial exchequer as all the 
boasted wealth of Mexico and Peru. Yet the artisans, the 
farmers, and the merchants, by whom these riches were 
produced, were consulted about as much in the expendi- 
ture of the imposts upon their industry as were the 
savages of America as to the distribulion of the mineral 
treasures of their soih The rivalry of the houses of 
Habsburg- and Valois, this was the absorbing theme, 
during the greater part of the reign which had just been 
so dramatically terminated. To gfaJn tlie empire over 
FranciSj to leave to Don Philip a richer heritag-e than the 
Dauphin could expect, were the great motives of the 
unparalleled energy displayed by Charles during the longer 
and the more successful portiun of his ca.reer. To crush 
the Reformation throughout his dominions, was his occu- 
pation afterward, till he abandoned the field in despair. 
It was certainly not desirable for the Netherlanders that 
they should be thus controlled by a man who forced them 
to contribute so largely to the success of schemes, some 
I of which were at best indifl'eient, and others entirely odious 
to them. They paid 1,200,000 crowns a year regularly; 
they paid in five years an extraordinary subsidy of eight 
millions of ducats, and the States were roundly rebuked 
by the courtly representatives of their despot, if they 

1 "tti tutJ quejd Suoi Eegni ha sub M. dnque miltiooi d'oro dTntratt In lempiD di 

pace, daS m« dcLia SFri-gna, mcz daUe Indis, una da hniana-ci da Siciiia, i/a uttrv di 

Fiaittirjx It lialli patsi ioisi nn altrB." Relauans del CI. M, M!izli. Siuisjio. MS. Bib. 

dc Ei>ur£'.i Ho. la., B71P 

I " \fb rendite i^e S. M. (d-ailla p-a-rai b.l^ai^scno al pzeECnIe da. un milliDDfr cl F50 Acudi^ 

' ma in poet- pit"! dii tlnqnc Wlfti verjciiac 6d hiverwnlribuUo i FkinTiiGnetii di atranrtlinario 

!(IM( 011a millLijnl d'oro e lulto ifpeso si fno dir vied poriaiQ dalla Fianrlrn Brabantia, 
llanda e Zclnndii."— BodcvarO MS. 

^ I^:id^v;Lf{3 ffaEimaled tbe^uinual Tuliae af butler a.nd cliECKe pr£>duc«I ip t1i[:a« mendaws 
which 1Jo3Ibii'3 had Tcacned ^btb IbA OC^^I) iX Boa.ooo Crowns, a Siim vrhich, makiag 
ftllewnnM for ihe diffeiencc in ih» pTiteni v:i[iie ofmonsy rniin itia! wliiji ii bare in 1557, 
wouJd rpprcsent nearly eight mLlIitriij, (MS. KcLh^lL'nE.) In agrit^iiltLia'c, cornm^rGea aod 
manuftclUnM. the Nelherlandpf! ware the foiemosi nation in the u/ufld. Th* fabrics of 
Arras. ToTBrnay, Rfi-iiiscla, Louvainr Gbcnlp Bni;;t^, ^<rc cntirEly nnnTnUled. Anlwerp 
traj ihp grt!A qDoimfrciEi] malropiKs tilT Chrislendom. "Avtija," says Bndavnro, ''' e 
stiaiata ta iiriiESI<^^^ pisx^ax deJ Mcindti — al jmh t^ttCen qlianto aia ]a fiOmina bi nfTFrioA 
paaarr yj> mlllioni d'oTQ J'anrio, qiifWi (be in.contnn'to girauo." 
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Hpresumed to inquire into the objects of the appropriations, 
or to express an interest in their judicious admcnistra- 
tion.i Yet it may be supposed to have been a matter of 
indifference to them whether Francis or CharJes had won 
the day at Pavia, and it certainly was not a cause of 
triumph to the daily increasing- thousands of religious re- 
formers in Holland and Flanders that their brethren had 
been crushed by the Emperor at Miihlberg-. But it was 
not alone that he drained their treasure, and hampered 
their industry. He was in constant conflict with their 
ancient and dearly-bought political liberties. Like his 
ancestor Charles the Bold, he was desirous of constructing 
a king-dom out of the provinces. He was disposed to 
place all their separate and individual charters on a Pro- 
crustean bed, and shape them all into uniformity simply 
by reducing- the whole to a nullity. The difficulties in the 
way, the stout opposition offered by burghers, whose 
fathers had gained these charters with their blood, and 
his want of leisure during- the vast labours which de- 
volved upon him as the autocrat of so large a portion of 
the world, caused him to defer indefinitely the execution 
of his plan- He found time an3y to crush some of the 
foremost of the liberal institutions of the provinces in 
detail. He found the city of Tournay a happy, thriving, 
self-governed little republic in all its local affairs; he 
destroyed its liberties, witliout a tolerable pretext, and 
reduced it to the condition of a Spanish or Italian pro- 

tvlncial town. 2 His memorable chastisement of Ghent for 
having dared to assert its ancient rights of self- taxation, 
is sufficiently known to the world, and has been already 
narrated at length. ^ Many other instances might be 

I adduced, if it were not a superfluous task, to prove that 
Charies was not only a political despot, but most arbitrary 
and cruel in the exercise of his despotism. 
But if his sins against the Netherlands had been only 
those of financial and political oppressiooj it would be at 
least conceivable, although certainly not commendablCj 
that the inhabitants should have regretted his departure. 
But there are far darker crimes for which he stands 
arraigned at the bar of history, and it is indeed strang-e 
that the man who had committed them should have been 

' Ponea. GmnveII«'s Compklnts. 

S ElxtnJu dn RvgLstres dca Coosaux it TouniBr, i^}i-i jEi, jgxt M. Gactmri! (Snu- 
I (Ilea, 1S46), p|>. S-13. 
L -I lEilroducliaii Co this worlc 
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permitted to speak his farewell amid blended plaudits and 
tears. Mis hand planted the inquisition in the Nether- 
lands. Before his day It is idle to say that the diabolical 
institution ever had a place there. The isolated cases in 
which inquisitors had exercised functions proved the 
absence and not the presence of the system, and will be 
discussed in a later chapter, Charles introduced and 
organized a papal inquisition, side by side with those 
terrible " placards " of his invention, which constituted a 
masked inquisition even more cruel than that of Spain. 
The execution of the system was never permitted to lan^ 
guish. The number of N'etherlanders who were burned, 
strang-led, beheaded, or buried alive, in obedience to his 
edicts, and for the offences of reading' the Scriptures, of 
looking askance at a graven ifnag;e, or of ridiculing^ the 
actual presence of the body and blood of Christ in a 
wafer, have been placed as hig^h as one hundred thousand 
by distinguished authorities, and have rarely been put at 
a lower mark than fifty thousand.^ The Venetian envoy 
Navigero estimated the victims in the provinces of Hol- 
land and Friesland alone at thirty thousand, and this in 
1546,^ ten years before the abdication, and five before the 
promulgation of the !iideous edict of 1550! 

The edicts and the inquisition were the gift of Charles 

tto the Netherlands, in return for their wasted treasure 
and their constant obedience. For this, his name deserves 
to be handed down to eternal infamy, not only through- 
out the Netherlands, but in every land where a single 
heart heats for political or religious freedom. To eradi- 
cate these institutions after they had been watered and 
watched by the care of his successor, was the work of an 
eighty years' war, in the course of which millions of lives 

• were sacrificed. Yet the abdicating Emperor had sum- 
moned his faithful estates around him, and stood up be- 
fore them in his imperial robes for the last time, to tell 
them of the affectionate regard which he had always 
borne them, and to ming^le bis tears with theirs. 
—^ Could a single phantom have risen from one of the 
■ many thousand graves where human beings had been 

' " N-Om pp^l qsrnilJic3tD hominiiTn tlfft rrrirmr eenfusm nr>V>^'d, ex quo lenlSLtuni an 

po<>«?i Litccndlnm hoc smguinc rcsljnp:!, tania muttitu-!o pet Rdgicaiii insunej ?ra 1, ut 

rilblaca. inlerdni^ supplicia quotes inslgnior hu^, auE acnsciores cniEialiia seditione 

inujcdirratnr.'' — Hng^onil Grulii AcinaL, lib. i. zj (Amst. ifsB]. 

' Hrrasioitf ^j CI- Bernardo Kavigero, 15*6- ■Ow«sponiience of Charles the PilUlii by 

Jley. W. Bradford (Xonjon, 1S50), p. 471. DouVitlcoi iiiescslatiW^t^ikie'matcoiate; Tinr 

iftc ve/yeja^eraw'ra ihdiiMitsa [he *hdeialcch*™ttra<iSii«Tnai™«=**' 
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r thrust alive by his decree, perhaps Uiere might have been 
an answer to the question propounded by the Emperor 
amid all that piteous weeping. Perhaps it might have 
told the man who asked his hearers to be forgiven if he 
had ever unwittingly offended them, that there was a 
world where it was deemed an offence to torture, strangle, 
burn, and drown one's innocent fellow-creatures. The 
usual but trifling excuse for such enormities cannot be 

I pleaded for the Emperor. Charles was no fanatic. The 
man whose armies sacked Rome, who laid his sacrilegious 
hands on Christ's vicegerent, and kept the infallible 
head of the Church a prisoner to serve his own political 
ends, was then no bigot. He believed in nothing, save 
that when the course of his imperial will was impeded, 
and the interests of his imperial house in jeopardy, pon- 
tiffs were to succumb as well as anabaptists. It was the 
political heresy which lurked in the restiveness of the 
religious reformers under dogma, tradition, and super- 
natural sanction to temporal power which he was disposed 
»to combat to the death. He was too shrewd a politician 
not to recognize the connexion between aspirations for 
religious and for political freedom. His hand was ever 
ready to crush both heresies in one. Had he been a true 

fson of the Church, a faithful champion of her infallibility, 
he would not have submitted to the peace of Passau, so long 
as he could bring a soMier to the field. Yet he acquiesced 

I in the Reformation for Germany, while the fires for burn- 
ing the reformers were ever blazing in the Ketherlands, 
where it was death even to allude to the existence of the 
peace of Passau. Nor did he acquiesce only from com- 
pulsion, for long before hJs memorable defeat by Maurice, 
he had permitted the German troops, with whose services 
he could not dispense, regularly to attend Protestant wor- 
ship performed by their own Protestant chaplains, 
Lutheran preachers marched from city to city of the 
Netherlands under the imperial banner, while the subjects 
of those patrimonial provinces were daily suffering on the 
scaffold for their nonconformity. The influence of this 
garrison-preaching upon the progress of the Reformation 
in the Netherlands is well known. Charles hated Luther- 
ans, but he required soldiers, and he thus helped by his 
own policy to disseminate what, had he been the fanatic 
which he perhaps became in retirement, he would have 
{sacrificed his life to crush. \\ \% c^w'te. 
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growing- Calvinism of the provinces was more dangerous, 
both relig-iously and politically, than the Protestantism of 
the German princes, which had not yet been formally pro- 
nounced heresy, but it is thus the more evident that it was 
political rather than religious heterodoxy which the despot 
wished to suppress. 

No man, however, couid have been more observant of 
religious rites. He heard mass daily. He listened to a 
sermon every Sunday and holiday. He confessed and 
received the sacrament four times a year. He was some- 
times to be seen in his tent at midnight, on his knees 
before a crucifix with eyes and hands uplifted. He ate no 
meat in Lent, and used extraordinary diligence to discover 
and to punish any man,, whether courtier or plebeian, who 
failed to fast during the whole forty days.* He was too 
good a politician not to know the value of broad phylac- 
teries and long prayers. He was too nice an observer of 
human nature not to know how easily mint and cummin 
could still outweigh the " weightier matters of law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith;" as if the founder of the religion 
which he professed, and to maintain which he had estab- 
lished the inquisition and the edicts, had never cried woe 
upon the Pharisees. Yet there is no doubt that tlie 
Emperor was at times almost popular in the Netherlands, 
and that he was never as odious as his successor. There 
were some deep reasons for this, and some superficial 
ones; among others, a singularly fortunate manner. He 
spoke German, Spanish, Italian, French, and Flemish, and 
could assume the characteristics of each country as easily 
as he could use its language. He could be stately with 
Spaniards, faniiliar with Flemings, witty with Italians. 
He could strike down a bull in the ring like a matador 
at Madrid, or win the prize in the tourney like a knight of 
old ; he could ride at the ring with the Flemish nobles, hit 
the popinjay with his cross-bow among Antwerp artisans, 
or drink beer and exchange rude jests wjth the boors of 
Brabant- For virtues such as these, his grave crimes 
against God and man, against religion and chartered and 
1 "_ Ha S«B M. in tutii i su'si lagionRnienti ei s(ti esteilwi mosiraM havsr Iel fede 

ca[t. in wmniH 'Q^strvanzs^ rt in luiea lik VEta sua ha udila la me^c ogao gic-rciD cl gmu 
icmpodu* ei tibia- trc^— el li pi«diche nti elotni si>l?ni>i. <t in tTiu« itoxt Ic futs de la 
qaadragQima at al[« volte i^cspcH ci sEtji divini officii et hara ^i fa ogriE giL^nio ]<:ggcre la 

bibbis «t CD(n« hit usato df conlesairEi et communic-'irsi 9eni_acir^^qunlro vnCce- equando 

sJJa ^ riirova a1 Ineol&tndt fi avacinsiLn a] cxErcitio dreli pro\e5^riti^ yu jiriivM aicsjo. 
onttc acl lug [i^iIigJiQTie in sinocchi^ni avajiti un ercttfiipso aon [« m.ini c^uinic et Ift 

'"Hirrrma saiiiincf j'ict uno di'H^cKsa tilraordinantt fiir intendctt chi tulitcortt 

in came," etc., elc — BadoviTO MS. 
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k solemnly-sworn rights, have been palliated as if oppression 
became more tolerable because the oppressor was an 
accomplished Slnguist anci a g-ood marksman. 

But the great reason for his popularity no doubt iay in 
his military genius. Cliarles was inferior to no general 
of his age. "When he was born intq the world," said 
Alva, "he was born a soldier," ^ and the Emperor con- 
firmed the statement and reciprocated the compliment, 
when he deciared that " the three first captains of the 
Age were, himself first, and then the Duke of Alva and 
_ Constable Montmorency." ^ it is quite true that all his 
fcoffi'cers were not of the same opinion, and many were too 
Kapt to complain that his constant presence in the field did 
■.more harm than good, and " that his Majesty would do 
much better to stay at home."^ There is, however, no 
doubt that he was both a good soldier and a good general. 
He was constitutionally fearless, and he possessed great 
energy and endurance. He was ever the first to arm when 
a battle was to be fought, and the last to take off his 
harness.* He commanded in person and in chief, even 
when surrounded by veterans and crippled by the gout. He 
was cahn in great reverses. It was said that he was never 
known to change colour except upon two occasions ; after 
the fatal destruction of his fleet at Algiers, and jn the 
memorable flight from Innspruck. He was of a phlegmatic, 

(stoical temperament, until shattered by aj^e and disease; 
& man without a sentiment and without a tear. It was 
said by Spaniards that lie was never seen to weep, even 
at the death of his nearest relatives aed friends, except on 
the Solitary occasion of the departure of Don Ferrante 
Gonzaga from court. Q Such a temperament was invaluable 
in the stormy career to which he had devoted his life- 
He was essentially a man of action, a military chieftain. 
I" Pray only for my health and my life," he was accus- 
tomed to say to the young oflicers who came to him from 
every part of his dominions to serve under his banners, 

' '^Pcro Acucjdcsclc !t V. E. que es tujo de tal padio, <iui en nacitnclo rn tl mundo 
psci'9 sBidaJo."— CariB dd DiujuB de Alba nl S. Dod Juan, de .■iusuiai D(Wi'snenta3 
LnpdiLos jinwa Id, HialorLa dc "Er^parLa, vaL iiL ^^^iBj- 

»a BmnipniF. H^mmes [Lliiistios <( CrnndaCapiuJnes EsEmng«rs ; ait. Ctuiil«s V, 
• Rclaziojic di B. Navigero— -apiid BiadJuid CorrBsponlicnco, p. ^-o. 
* "'~ Pj psi sv«rsi vein to trovar pces^nle alle vei« « tssat iimo il prOno ad aimaj-ii 

ec ukimo ^ spcgliarsi hi dlmostmtj in bodudii d'csser gran eapiiano d'cETilli giandi,"ctc:., 
etc — EdjIovtuo MS. 

^ " '— - Ho Ja SplgnuoII fiCDlLtoctie ne per .ilcnin QCcidente dl moTte dl -cinigiDahl.i di 
{uiguene di gjiu wiriUtHaud csriesuta rsduU pLoii jHC, le oob ^U paitita delLe cocM 
di lion Female Goar^na." — Ibid. 
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'"lor so long as I have these I will never leave you idle; 
at Ictst in trance- I love peace no better thao the rest 
of vou. t was born and bred to arms, and must of 
nc\*ssJiy ticcp on my harness til! 1 can bear it no longer. " ^ 

The irsdcss vnergy and the magnificent tranquillity of his 
rharacter made him a hero among princes, an idol with 
his otficcrs, a popular favourite everywhere. The prompt- 
noks with which, at mucli personal hazard, he descended 
like B thunderbolt in the midst of the Ghent insurrection; 
the Juvenile ardour with which the alrttost bedridden man 
aroK (rom his sick bed to smite the Protestants at Milhl- 
brrp; Ihc grim stoicism with which he saw sixty thousand 
vt his own soldiers perish in the wintry siege of Metz; all 
rnsured him a large measure of that applause which ever 
(otiows military distinction, especially when the man who 
iichievcs it happens to wear a crou'n. He combined the 
ncrsoiinl prowess of a knight of old with the more modem 
ftccoiiiplishments of a scientific ta:Gtician, He could charge 
Ihc enemy in person like the most brilliant cavalry officer, 
und he tlioroughly understood the arrangements of a cam- 
paign, the marshalling and victualling of troops, and the 
whole art of setting and maintaining an army in the 
lield.3 

\'ct, though brave and warlike as the most chivalrous 
o( his ancestors, Gothic, Burgundiyn, or Suabian, he was 

'entirely without chivalry. Fanaticism for the faith, pro- 
tection for the oppressed, fidelity to friend and foe, knightly 
loyalty to a cause deemed sacred, the sacrifice of personal 
interests to great ideas, generosity of hand and heart; all 
those qualities which unite with courage and constancy to 
iiiakc up the ideal chevalier, Charles not only lacked but 
despised, fie trampled on the weak antagonist, whether 
hurgher or petty potentate. He was false as water. He 
inveigled bis foes who trusted to imperial promises, by 

Ijirts unworthy an emperor or a gentleman. 3 He led about 
the unfortunate John Frederic of Saxony, in his own lan- 
guage, " like a bear in a chain," ready to be slipped upon 
Maurice shouJd "the boy" prove ungrateful. He con- 

I Erarilftmf. Grands Capiiainw; nri. Cliailes Quint. 

i " I,[la ha-— — mtafiosi ad unpreac noD aolo |>tricolDBF a difEcilc irm chp IcncranD dell 
ifnt>9^'^^^i1p — — nmndaoslciierll 0.2 mostmla ?iari LnlcUi gcrnEa rs net lare app^TKicbio -dEllc 
mst: degli cscidtl. ncU oiilLnr cli meller gii inslcai-, vedrreli niEniiflre, far Ic baltolif: 

finit'.'' CIC-i etc BudDVOID MS. 

8 " In rcbui a^cndia ttactandiaquc," says ohc of h.ii gteatesl Conlanpoinry admirers. 

' ' — >>itor epcgiii3, lidel libeiions, pilvali CDtnnioili pt^uam studioEus, aiquF ui UDO 

am Jillcravua mBtcrnus Ferdinandus Calhalicus."^ — pQot. Hrul. »iv. SAdn. 
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lived at the famous forg:ery of the prelate of Arras» to 
Ivhich the Landgrave Philip owed his lon^ imprisonment; 
fa villany worse than many for which humbler rogues have 
[suffered by thousands upon the g-allows-^ The contem- 
jporary world knew well the history of his frauds, on scale 
[both colossal and minute, and called him familiarly 
" Charles qui triche. "^ 

The absolute master of realms on which the sun per- 
petually shone^ he was not only g^teedy for additional 
dominion, but he was avaricious in small matters, and 
hated to part with a hundred dolJars.^ To the soldier 
who brought him the sword and g:auntle£s of Francis the 
First, he gave a hundred crowns, when ten thousand 
would have been less than the customary present; so that 

I the man left his presence full of desperation. The three 
soldiers who swam the Elbe, with their swords In their 
mouths, to bring- him the boats ivith which he passed to 
the victory of Muhlberg, received from his imperial bounty 
a doublet, a pair of stocking:s, and four crowns apiece.* 
His courtiers and ministers complained bitterly of his 
habitual nig^'ardliness, and were fain to eke out their 
slender salaries by accepting^ bribes from every hand rich 
enoiigh to bestow them. In truth, Charles was more than 
anything else a politician, notwithstanding his signal 
abilities as a soldier. If to have founded institutions 
which could last, be the test of statesmanship, he was 
even a statesman; for many of his institutions have re- 

■ sisted the pressure of three centuries- Bgt those of Charle- 
magne fell as soon as his hand was cold, while the works 
of many ordinary legislators have attained to a perpetuity 
denied to the statutes of Solon or Lycurgus. Durability is 
not the test of merit in human institutions. Tried by the 
only touchstone applicable to governments, their capacilv 
to ensure the highest welfare of the governed, we shall 
not find his polity deserving of much admiration. It is 
not merely that he wag a despot by birth and inclination, 
nor that he naturally substituted, as far as was practic- 

table, the despotic for the republican element, wherever 
• Do Tiou, HistoitB Universe Ik (Londres, itv), i. 367, jjo.— Comparo Gnten Van 
Piinstetet. Acchivcs el CinT»spundflnct Inidiie oe la Wa'noo i'OnUi^e Nas'au (Leidf, 
iSijSl, t. v., 63. 6;, SC~ E. IJ- Prelbclinudl, Vot DiFihundcrt Jalircn. Bitter do 
Grianerunij Ha RurrSm Mariu Vuii Siitliscn [DcndBti, 1853), p. ib. Vide Pottea. 

a BTafHOnieiari. Chajl«a Quint. 

t " Ad alcuni dclla cone di S. iNf. ho incsso diri etta havci pnrula niitiir;i title cbe sal' 
f^arr CtHli tiuJi ka iiHtidtraiii tra^lhi aeiimtiuiitntt" ate— BadavBio MS. 
^ B^tdovara US. 
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tU» luiMtl cnn be traced. There may be possib!e good in 
iJtatBOtMins fls there is often much tyranny in democracy. 
Tricdi however, according to the standard by which all 
*rMV-trnrnrnts may be raeasuredj those laws of truth anci 
(livitic justice which all Christian nations recog^nize, andi 
which iuc pi;rpetua], whether recognized or not, we shall 
tind liitic In venerate In the lifework of the Emperor. The 
intvrasts o( his family, the security of his dynasty, these 
wvTH his end and aim. The happiness or the progress of 
his people never furnished even the indirect motives of 
h\f conduct, and the result was a baffled policy and a 
crippled and bankrupt empire at last. 

He knew men, especially he knew their weaknesses, and 
he Itnctv how to turn them to account. He knew how 
much they would bear, and that little grievances would 
BoiiK'times inflame more than vast and deliberate injustice* 
'I'hcrcfore he employed natives mainly in the subordinate 
olhtes of his various states, and he repeatedly warned big 
•accessor that the liaughtiness of Spaniards, and the in 
compatibility of their character with the Flemish, would 
be productive of great difRcutties and dangers.^ It was 
his opinion that men might be tyrannized more intelligently 
by their own kindred, and in this perhaps he was right 
He was indefatig'able in the discharg;e of business, and if 
it were possible that half a world could be administered as 
if it were: the private property of an individual, the task 
would have been perhaps as well acconaplished by Charles 
us by any man. He had not the absurdity of supposing. 
it possible for him to attend to the details of every indi-' 
vtdual a^air in every one of his realms; and he therefore 
intrusted the stewardship of all specialities to his various 
ministers and ag:ents.. It was his business to know men 
and to deal with affairs on a !arg;e scale, and in this he 
certainly was superior to his successor. His correspond- 
ence was mainly in the hands of Granvellc the elder, who 
analyzed letters received, and frequently wrote all but the 
sig:natures of the answers. The same minister usually 
possessed the imperial ear, and farmed it out for his own 
benefit. In all this there was of course room for vast 
deception, but the Emperor was quite aware of what was 
going on, and took a philosophic view of the matter a; 
an inevitable part of his system. ^ GranveUe grew enori 

1 Apalopie J' Orange, 47, 4B. 

I Kdaeione cli Navigcro, jipud EtjAdraTd, p. 44;. 
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mously rich under his eye by trading- on the imperial 
favour and sparing his Majesty much trouble. Charles 
saw it all, ridiculed his peculations, but called him his 
" bed of down." ^ His knowledge of human nature was, 
however, derived from a contemplation mainly of its 

• weaknesses, and was therefore one-sided. He was often 
deceived, and made many a fatal blunder, shrewd politician 
though he was. He involved himself often in enterprizes 
which could not be hononrable or profitable, and which 
inflicted damage on his greatest interests. He often of- 
fended men who might have been useful friends, and con- 
verted allies into enemies. " His Majesty," said a keen 
■ observer who knew him well, " has not in his career shown 
the prudence which was necessary to him. He has often 
offended those whose love he might have conciliated, con- 
verted friends into enemies, and let those perish who were 
• his most faitliful partisans."^ Thus it must be acknow- 
ledged that even his boasted knowledge of human nature 
and his power of dealing with men was rather superficial 
and empirical than the real gift of genius. 

His personal habits during the greater part of his Ufe 
were those of an indefatigable soldier. He could remain 

■ ia the saddle day and night, and endure every hardship 
but hunger. He was addicted to vulgar and miscellaneous 
incontinence.^ He was an enormous eater. He break- 
fasted at five, on a fowl seethed in milk and dressed with 
sugar and spices. After this be went to sleep again. He 
dined at twelve, partaking always of twenty dishes. He 
supped twice; at first, soon after vespers, and the second 
time at midnight or one o'clock, which meal was, perhaps, 
the most solid of the four. After meat he ate a great 
quantity of pastry and sweetmeats, and he irrigated every 
repast by vast draughts of beer and wine.* His stomacli, 
originally a wonderful one, succumbed after forty years of 
such labours, His taste, but not bis appetite, began to 
fail, and be complained Co bis major domo, that all his 

1 •< Nous a-vDOS perdu," wroK th« Smperor to FhLIip, ira th« eldsr Gr^nvBlte'a d-eath, 
*'nn Ttor Lii dc tepos."^Dom ['EvcsquCj M&noiits pour Bcrvit b. I'Hisialie du Caid. je 
""finvelle (Paris, 1753), L iSo. 

a Badovaio MS. 

^ " et 5 state ne piaceri v*n«™ di non teriTcriita ^Mluntd ia oetii parle dove si t 

tFDTxla con donne di granJe tt s-uca di piccola co'ndj»ionc."^IlTid- 

'* " Kti magnare ha semen's S. M. eccesD, el fiiio nJ lempa cbe ella pAtii di Fiandrapcr 
Spagna. In mattinx Etvcg lisle clic alia eta, pi^liava tine scaioU di pistodii, OLppone con 
tuttt, zu-Ci^CiiO e spetioiit, dopi il quals loinava n liponan. A meuo Cki^nia dc^inava nioka 
varieta di vivandc, e p^co di po vespro me rerdava, el ad una hora di rotiK st- u'andava. ^ 
ceiii), CnaERandocoKlutlcdagencrace huiDori ^Qssi eTiKosi."— Badilviu-a M.S. Comjjars 
NauigFTO, RcladoDc, Hjpud Br^dfordj p. 365. 
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food was insipid. The reply is, perhaps, among- the most 
celebrated of facetiae. The cook could do nothmg more 
unless he served his Majesty a pasty of watches. The 
allusion to the Emperor's passion for horology was re- 
ceived with great applause, Charles " laughed longer 
than he was ever known to laugh before, and all the 
courtiers (of course) laughed as long as his Majesty."* 
The success of so sorry a jest would lead one to suppose 
that the foaling was less admlraWe at the imperial court 
than some of the recorded quips of Tribaulet would lead 
us to suppose. 

The transfer of the other crowns and dignitaries to 
Philip was accomplished a month afterwards, in a quiet 
nianner.2 Spain, Sicily, the Balearic Islands, America, 
and other portions of the globe, were made over without 
more display than an ordinary donatio inter vivos. The 
Empire occasioned some difficulty. It had been already 
signified to Ferdinand, that his brother was to resign the 
imperial crown in his favour, and the symbols of sove- 
reignty were accordingly transmitted to him by the hands 
of William of Orang:e,^ A deputation, moreover, of which 
that nobleman, Vice-Chancellor Seld, and Dr. Wolfgang- 
Haller, were the chiefs, was despatched to signify to the 
electors of the Empire the step which had been thus 
resolved upon, A delay of more than two years, however, 
intervened, occasioned partly by the deaths of three elec- 
tors, partly by the war which so soon broke out in Europe, 
before the matter was formally acted upon.* In February, 
i553» however, the electors, having been assembled in 
Frankfort, received the abdication of Charles, and pro- 
ceeded to the election of Ferdinand.^ That Emperor was 
crowned in March, and Immediately despatched a legation 
to the Pope to apprize him of the fact. Nothing was less 
i;xpected than any opposition on the part of the pontiff. 
The querulous dotard, however, who then sat in St. 
Peter's chair, hated Charles and all his race. He accord- 
ingly denied the validity of the whole transaction, without 
sanctidt) previously obtained from the Pope, to whom all 
crowns belonged. Ferdinand, after listening, through his 

1 " uoa rniova. vLvanda di pulicri d! oroloeu, i] cba moue i quel maj^oi e -ptu 

Iuag4 rUo f>u mai tia jfata iA lei « exsi ristn jiteUi di ^arueiit, etc, etc— Bodo- 
▼aro MS. 

3 GodeluvuE, t«5, sqq, Vbji Mt-reiGo, i i;. Ear. 1, 6, sqq. 

S Codclaevus, 6^6, sqq. Pont. Heui. liv. 645, sqq. MFtetfa, ij, 

* Gjdela«'Vai, £46. rtqu. E> Ibiii. 
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mvoys, to much ridiculous dogmatism on the part of the 
ope, at last withdrew from the discussion, with a formal 
protest, and was first recognized by Caraffa's successor, 
Pius IV.i 

Charles had not deferred his retirement till the end of 
these disputes. He occupied a private house in Brussels, 
near the grate of Louvain, until Aug^ust of the year I55fi. 
On the 27th of that month, he addressed a letter from 
Ghent to John of Osnabruck, president of the Chamber 
of Spiers, stating his abdication in favour of Ferdinand, 
and requesting that in the interim the same obedience 
mig^Ht be rendered to Ferdinand, as could have been 
yielded to himself. 2 Ten days later, he addressed a letter 
to the estates of the empire, stating the same fact; and 
on the 17th September, 1556, he set sail from Zeland for 
Spain.3 These delays and difficulties occasioned some mis- 
conceptions. Many persons, who did not admire an abdi- 
cation, which others, on the contrary, esteemed as an act 
■of unexampled magnanimity, stoutly denied that it was 
the intention of Charles to renounce the Empire, The 
Venetian envoy informed his government that Ferdinand 
was only to be lieutenant for Charles, under strict limita- 
tions, and that the Emperor was to resume the govern- 
nuent so soon as his health would allow.* The Bishop of 
Arras and Don Juan de Manrique had both assured hjm, 
he said, that Charles would not, on any account, definitely 
abdicate. 5 Manrique evtn asserted that it was a mere 
farce to believe in any SUCh intention.^ The Emperor 
ought to remain to protect his son, by the resources of the 
Empire, ag-alnst France, the Turks, and the heretics. His 
very shadow was terrible to the Lutherans,^ and his form 
mig;ht be expected to rise again in stern reality from its 
temporary grave. Time has shown the falsity of aij these 
imaginings, but views thus maintained by those in the best 
Condition to know the truth, prove how difficult it was for 
men to believe in a transaction which was then so extra- 
ordinary, and ho^v little consonant it was in their eyes 
with true propriety. It was necessary to ascend to the 
times of Diocletian, to find an example of a similar abdi- 
cation of empire, on so deliberate and extensive a scale. 
and the great English historian of the Roman Empire has 

S Jbid., 65+. 1 Ibfd., 64s, sqq- * Bndowara 

' Ibidi * *' CDU'cra coin di burCa a crtderloL"* — Ibid. 

t ^'PascDia Imu chesola I'onibra. saa 11a da LulEinni teinuto. "— 1 bid. 
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compared the two acts with each other. But there seems 
a vast difference between the cases. Both emperors were 
disting-uished soldiers; both were merciless persecutors of 
defenceless Christians; both cxchang-ed unbounded empire 
for absolute seclusion. But Diocletian was born in the 
lowest abyss of human degradation-^the slave and the 
son of a slave. For such a man, after having- reached the 
highest pinnacle of human greatness, voluntafilv to 
descend from power, seems an act of far greater magna- 
nimity than the retreat of Charles. Bom in the purpJe, 
having exercised unlimited authority from his boyhood, 
and having worn from his cradle so many crowns and 
coronets, the German Emperor might well be supposed to 
have leacned to estimate them at their proper vaSue. Con- 
temporary minds were busy, howGvcr, to discover the 
hidden motives which cOUld have influenced him, and the 
world, even yet, has hardly ceased to wonder. Yet it 
would have been more wonderful, considering the Em- 
peror's character, had he remained. The end had not 
crowned the work ; it not unreasonably discrowned the 
worlcnian. The earlier, and indeed the greater part of his 
[■areer, had been one unbroken procession of triumphs. 
The cherished dream of his grandfather, ^ and of his own 
youth, 2 to add the Pope's triple crown to the rest of the 
hereditary possessions of his family, he had indeed been 
obliged to resign. He had too much practical Flemish 
sense to indulge long in chimeras, but he had achieved the 
empire over formidable rivals, and he had successively 
not only conquered, but captured almost every potentate 
who had arrayed himself In arms against him. Clement 
and Francis, the Dukes and Landgraves of Clei-es, Hesse, 
Saxony, and Brunswick, he had bound to his chariot 
wheels ; forcing many to eat the bread of humiliation and 
captivity, during long and weary years. But the conclud- 
ing portion of his reign had reversed all its previous 
glories. His whole career had been a failure. He had 
been defeated, after all, in most of his projects. He had 
humbled Francis, but Henry had must signally avenged 
his father. He had trampled upon Philip of Hesse and 
Frederic of Saxony, but it had been reserved for one of 
that German race, which he characterized as " dreamy, 

I IntToductidT to tliu work. 

'■ BrmBiamt. HoBiiii» llluMras, ■stft ; Ml. Charles QuinL Eaylc, Diet Hbt. el 

|l. ; art- Charles Quint- 
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IrunUen, and incapable of intrigue," to outwit the man 
fho had outwitted all the world, and to drive before him, 
ignominious Hight, the conqueror of the nations. The 
German lad who had learned both war and dissimulation 
in the court and camp of him who was so profound a 
lasler of both arts, was destined to eclipse his teacher on 
the most aug-ust theatre of Christendom. Absorbed at 
[nnspruclv with the deliberations of the Trent Council, 
Charles had not heeded the distant muttcrinfrs of the 
tempest which was gathering around hiin. While he was 
)reparing- to crush, for ever, the Protestant Church, with 
le arms which a bench of bishops were forging, lo ! the 
Vapid and desperate Maurice, with long red beard stream- 
ing like a meteor in the wind, dashing through the moun- 
tain passes, at the head of his Lancers^arguments more 
convincing than all the dogmas of Granvelle I Disguised 
Has an old woman,^ the Emperor had attempted on the 
H^th Aprilf to escape in a peasant's wagon, from Innspruck 
into Flanders. Saved for the time by the mediation of 
Ferdinand, he had, a few weeks later, after his troops had 

I been defeated by Maurice at FiJssen, again fled at mid- 
night of the 22nd May, almost unattended, sick in body 
and soul, in the midst of thunder, Jlghtning, and rain, 
along the difficult Alpine passes from Innspruck into 
Carinthia. His pupil had permitted his escape, only 
because, in his own language, " for such a bird he had 
no convenient cage."^ The imprisoned princes now owed 
their liberation, not to the Emperor's clemency, but to 
his panic. The peace of Passau, in the following August, 
^-crushed the whole fabric of tlie Emperor's toil, and laid 
^BXhe foundation of the Protestant Church. He had smitten 
^'the Protestants at Mijhlberg for the last time. On the 
other hand, the man who had dealt with Rome as if the 
Pope, not he. had been the vassal, was compelled to w^it- 
ness, before he departed, the insolence of a pontiff who 
took a special pride in insulting and humbling his house, 
and trampling upon the pride of Charles, Philip, and Fer- 
dinand. In France, too, the disastrous siege of Metz had 
taught him that in the imperial zodiac the fatal sign of 
-ancer had been reached. The figure of a crab, with the 
/ords " plus citra," instead of his proud motto of " plus 



1 " [d Brmlioliori man sart *>E*r to Frauenlrochl."— Pfeilsclunidt. Vot Dicihnn- 

rl jahreii, p, ;S. 

" '•— ^ fOreincnidchcn VoEi]."iBEl=*ri "habe nr bebiCD KB&z," — PfHiacliinidt, 5a. 
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ultra," scrawJed on the walls where he had resided during 
that d'lsmaJ epoch, aveng:ed more deeply, perhsps, than the 
jester thoug-ht, the previous misfortuqes of France. l- The 
Grand Turk, too, Solyman the Magnificent, possessed 
most of Hung-ary, and held at that moment a (leet ready 
to sail against Naples, in co-operation with the Pope and 
France,-^ Thus the [nfidel, the Protestant, and the Holy 
Church were all combined together to crush him. Towards 
all the great powers of the earth he stood, not in the 
altitude of a conquerorf hut of a dtsappointed, baffled, 
defeated potentate- Moreover, he had been foiled long 
before in his earnest attempts to secure the imperial thrOne 
for Philip. Ferdinand and Maximilian had both stoutly 
resisted his argumentE and his blandishments. The father 
had represented the slender patrimony of their branch of 
the family, compared with the enormous heritage of Philip ; 
who, being, after allj but a man, and endowed with 
linite powers, might sink under so great a pressure of 
empire as his father wished to provide for him,^ Maxi- 
milian also assured his uncle that he had as good an 
appetite for the crown as Phihp, and could digest the 
dignity quite as easily.* The son, too, for whom the 
Emperor was fjuite as solicitous, had already, before the 
abdication, repaid his affection with ingratitude. He had 
turned out ail his father's old officials in Milan, and had 
refused to visit him at Brussels, till assured as to the 
amount of ceremonial respect which the new-made king 
was to receive at the hands of hts father.^ 

Had the Emperor continued to live and reign, he would 
have found himself likewise engaged in mortal combat 
with that great religious movement in the Netherlands, 
which he would not have been able many years long^er to 
suppress, and which he left as a legacy of blood and fire 
to his successor. Born in the same year with his century, 
Charles was a decrepit, exhausted man at fifty-five, while 
that g^lorious age, in which humanity was to burst for ever 
the cerements in which it had so long been buried, was 
but awakening to a consciousness of its strength. 

Disappointed in his schemes, broken in his fortunes, 

' Hisloirc du Due d'Alhe. L jflg (cd. Paris, iSgSl. * Cabrera, i. 33. 

' " Pdneipem Philippuoj Somineni caa finJlBsqu* luibet^ vires aique inEeniuin. 

capluirquB lanlamhumamiin." — Pom, Heul. xii. joi. 

* TimnlOme, Ir 49^ 50, 

• Ddih t'EvcKiiii:. Mem. dc Granv. i. »(-jS. — "Cm emtunsV' saya the fifn«dietin*, 
'Tut !■ veritable (a tispdfl !on nbcljcation « de sa retraicle dabs Is ChmivciI dc Jiute- La. 
polhiquo t'ipiJaeroil en vdIia i rn chcrchcr unc aUre," 
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with income anticipated, estates mortgaged, all his affairs 
in confusion ; falling- in mental powers, and with a consti- 
tution hopelessly shattered ; it was time ior him to retire. 
He showed his keenness in recognizing the fact that 
neither his power nor his glory would be increased, should 
he lag superfluous on the stage where mortification instead 
of applause was liiiely to be his portion. His frame was 
indeed but a wrecli. Forty years of unexampled gluttony 
had done their work. He was a victim to gout, asthmaj 
dyspepsia, gravel. He was crippled in the neck, arms., 
knees, and hands. He was troubled with chronic cuta- 
neous eruptions. His appetite remained, while his stomach, 
unable longer to perform the task stLl! imposed upon iE, 
occasioned him constant suffering* Physiologists, who 
know how important a part this organ plays in the affairs 
of life, will perhaps see in this physical condition of the 
Emperor a sufficient explanation, if explanation were re- 
quiredf of his descent from the throne. Moreover, it is 
well known that the resolution to abdicate before his death 
had been long a settled scheme with hira. It had been 
formally agreed between himself and the Empress that they 
should separate at the approach of old age, and pass the 
remainder of their lives in a convent and a monastery. 
He had, when comparatively a young man, been struck 
by the reply made to him by an aged officer, whose reasons 
he had asked for, earnestly soliciting permission to retire 
rom the imperial service. It was, said the veteran, that 
e might put a little space of religious contemplation 
etween the active portion of his life and the grave.* 
A similar determination, deferred from time to time, 
Charles had now carried into execution. While he still 
lingered in Brussels, after his abdication, a comet ap- 
peared, to warn him to the fulfilment of his purpose. - 
From first to last, comets and other heavenly bodies 
eremuchconnectcd with his evolutions and arrangements. 
There was no mistaking the motives with which this 
luminary had presented itself. The Emperor knew very 
well, says a contemporary German chronicler, that it por- 
tended pestilence and war, together with the approaching 
death of mighty princes. " My fates call out," '^ he cried, 

^3 Strado. L iB. ' Goiclanvui, i^$, 

S " iiij;ciiii et liicLdnni i^ui — fljumniferani cHnem Irahvns in octavo llibnc gradci 

CCKUpici cceptum — a( Carolvi* Stieni liujui ™ione nutgnonim princlpum in'stitU!! — eo 
DMiapoclo. Hii inquit 'md3cijB, mr nteii/a.t» cxaiii," etc— Ibid. 
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and forthwith applied himself to hasten the preparations 
for his departure. 

* * 4! * * * * 

The romantic picture of his philosophical retirement at 
Juste, painted originally by Sandoval and Siguenza, repro- 
duced by the fascinating pencil of Strada, and iinitated in 
frequent succession by authors of every ag-c and country, 
is unfortunately but a sketch of fancy. The investigations 
of modern writers have entirely thrown down the scaffold- 
ing on which the airy fabric, so delightful to poets and 
moralists, reposed. The departing Emperor stands no 
longer In a transparency robed in shining garments. His 
transiiguration is at an end. Every action, almost every 
moment of his retirementj accurately chronicled by those 
who shared his solitude, have been placed before our eyes, 
in the most felicitous manner, by able and brilliant writers.^ 
The Emperor, shorn of the philosophical robe in whicli he 
had been conventionally arrayed for tlirec centuries, shivers 
now in the cold air of reality. 

So far from his having immersed himself In profound 
and pious contemplation, below the current of the world's 
eventSj his thoughts, on the contrary, never were for a 
moment diverted from the political surface of the times. 
He read nothing but despatches; he wrote or dictated 
interminable ones in reply, as dull and prolix as any 
which ever came from his pen. He manifested a succes- 
sion of emotions at the course of contemporary affairs, as 
intense and as varied as if the world sliU rested in his 
palm. Ha was, in truth, essentially a man of action. He 
had neither the taste nor talents which make a man great 
in retirement. Not a lofty thought, not a generous senti- 
ment, not a profound or acute suggestion in his retreat 
has been recorded from his lips. The epigrams which had 
been invented for him by fabulists, have been all taken 
away, and nothing has been substituted, save a few dull 
jests exchanged with stupid friars. So far from having 
entertained and even expressed that sentiment of religious 
toleration for which he was said to have been condemned 

1 Slirlm^. The Cioi^Ecr Life of CIiiirLca V_ (London, [S5J.). Itskhuyzcn wan dan 
ETink, Analyse <i'vn Mjirni5critCn-nt=ini;orain sur laRctraiiedeChEiTks-yiiinifBfiiitllcs, 
iBjo). The works of Mignel and Pichot, on ilit sBme subject (F'nns, iSsn), nnd par- 
timliirly th* le-ie publication c>l M Gschara, ReiraitE et Mactdi; Chailtj Quint tBruisBlitt, 
1854) ; in which Inil -work ihe subject may be corniderccl lu }iave been Tairly eibautttd, 
and It) whitli llic t^xt if Sis^^nj^, and of the annnvnious ri;i£.nuicrtpl distfivsrEd b.y M. 
BoJchujricn. in ihc grr/jj of ihc Court of Apjicnls at fimssel*, nre placed in full befoca the 
r<ad«r, 19 far as tley lenr on Ibt TGxcd quesciC'D as la [be ticklirat^Dn by Ihc Empurcii (jf 
*rt own obsequies. 
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as a heretic by the inquisition, and for which Philip was 
ridiculously reported to have ordered his father's body to 
be burned, and his ashes scattered to the winds, ^ he 
became in retreat the bigot effectually, which during' his 
reigrn he had only been conventiDnally. Bitter regrets that 
he should have kept his word to Luther, as if he had not 
broken faith enough to reflect upon in his retirement; 
stern self-reproacli for omitting^ to put to death ^ while he 
had him in his power, the man who had caused all the 
mischief of the ag:e; fierce instructions thundered from his 
retreat to the inquisitors to hasten the execution of all 
heretics,— including particularly his ancient friends, 
preachers and almoners, Cazalla and Constantine de 
Fuente; furious exhortations to Philip — as if Philip 
needed a prompter in such a work— that he should set 
himself to " cutting out the root of heresy with rigour and 
rude chastisement;" — such explosions of savage bigotry 
as these, alternating with exhibitions of revolting gluttony, 
with surfeits of sardine omelettes, Estramadura sausages, 
eel pies, pickled partridges, fat capons, quince syrups, iced 
beer, and flagons of Rhenish, relieved by copious draughts 
of senna and rhubarb, to which his horror-stricken doctor 
doomed him as he ate — compose a spectacle less attractive 
to the imagination than the ancient portrait of the cloistered 
Charles. Unfortunately it is the One which was painted 
from life. 



^ CHAPTER II 

Sketch of "Philip ttio Second — C&araclcrialics of Mary Tudor— Portrait of PIiDip— His 
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" Ktquest" to Ifia prnvinces— InFinttloM of the trute in _lEaly— IJhnrottex of I'ops 
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e^itaticm and [imidiiy of Philip— City of St. Quentin taken and saclced — Conlimied 
Lndcclaton nf Philip — Hia army disbanded^ Campaign oftliG Duke of Guist^Capture 
cf CaJais — IniErvicB' betujeen Catdiiinl de I.urraine and tlie Bishop of Arras — Secret 
combiEaNQna fot a Icagiui: hetiiveen France and Spain against berGsy — Langnid idotc- 
DletlCS of Guise — Foray of De ThenD« on llie Flenijiili frOHtier — Battle of Giav«line| 
^FVipularity of Efmont — Enmily of Alva. 

Phjlip the Second had received the investiture of Milan 
^nd the crown of Naples, previously to his marriage with 

1- BrontQcGe. Uluvtcs Complbtes (Porb, tZaaf, 1. 31. 
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Mary Tudar.i The imperiaE crown he had been obliged, 
much against hls" will, to foreg^o. The archduchy oi 
Austria, with the hereditary German dependencies of bis 
father's family, had been transferred by the EmpCrOr to 
his brother Ferdinand, on the occasion of the marriage of 
that prince with Anna, Only sister of King Louis of Hun- 
gary. ^ Ten years afterwards, Ferdinand (King ol Huc- 
g:ary and Bohemia since the death of Louis, slain in 1526 
at the battle of Mohacz) was cEected K.ing of the Romans, 
and steadily refused all the entreaties afterwards made to 
him in behalf of Philip, to resig^n hts crown and his succes- 
sion to the Empire, in favour of his nephew. With these 
diminutions, Philip had now received all the dominions 
of his father. He was King* of all tlie Spanish kingdoms 
and of both the Sicilies. He was titular King of England, 
France, and Jerusalem. He was " Absolute Dominator " 
ID Asia, Africa, and America; he was Duke of Milan and 
of both Burgundies, and Hereditary Sovereign of the 
seventeen Netherlands.^ 

Thus the provinces had received a new master. A man 
of foreig-n birth and breeding;, not speaking a \vord of their 
langfuagCi nor of any lang'uage which the mass of the in- 
habitants understood, was now placed In supreme author- 
ity over them , because he represented, through the females, 
the "good" Philip of Burgundy, who a century before 
had possessed himself by inheritance, purchase, force, or 
fraud, of the sovereig^nty in most of those provinces. It 
Is necessary to say an introductory word or two concerning 
the previous liistory of the man to whose hands the 
destiny of so many millions was now entrusted. 

He was born in May, 1527, and was now, therefore, 
twenty-eight years of age. At the ag;e of sixteen he had 
been united to his cousin, Maria of Portugal, daughter of 
John III. and of the Emperor's sister. Donna CataJina. 
In the following; year (1544) he became father of the cele- 
brated and ill-starred Don Carlos, and a widower.* In 
1548, he had made his first appearance in the Nether- 
lands. He came thither to receive homage in the various 
provinces as their future sovereign, and to exchange 
oaths of mutual fidelity with them a!l.^ Andrew Doria, 
with a fleet of fifty ships, had brought him to Genoa, 



1 Font. HeuL, six. GodclaevDs, C^j. 

» Ibid., X, f^n. * Cnbrera, I a. 

^ IilctcreQ, i^ WageSiaer VailetLuiilache Historic (Anuti, Jjjo), iv, 2g^, sqq. 



' Potit. He-nL, vtiu 197. 
* rTnl»r#ra. i. H 
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ace he had passed to Milan, where he was received 

g^reat rejoicing. At Trent he was met by Duke 

[urice o£ Saxony, who warmly beg'ged his intercession 

ii the Emperor in behaJf of the imprisoned Landgrave 

iHesse. This boon Philip was grraciously pleased to 

(mise;^ and to keep tlie pledge as sacredly as most of 

1 vows plighted by him during this memorable year. 

b Duke of Aerschot met him in Germany with a regi- 

ht of cavalry and escorted him to Brussels, A summer 

k spent in great festivities, the cities of the Nether- 

ids vieing witli each other in magnificent celebrations 

the ceremonies, by which Philip successively swore 

Sgiance to tlie various constitutions and charters of the 

ivinces, and received their oaths of future fealty in 

brn. His oath to support all the constitutions and 

Spileg-es was without reservation, while his father and 

indfather had only sworn to maintain the charters 

Inted or confirmed by Philip and Charles of Burgundy. ^ 

spicEon was disarmed by these indiscritninate concea- 

ns, which had been resolved upon by the unscrupulous 

arles to conciliate the good will of the people. In view 

the pretensions which might he preferred by the Brede- 

le family in Holland, and by other descendants of 

:icnt sovereig;n races in other provinces, the Emperor, 

(hing to ensure the succession to his sisters in case of 

i deaths of himselfj Philip, and Don Carlos without 

ae, was unsparing in those promises which he knew 

fce binding only upon the weak. Philip's oaths were 

refore without reserve, and the light-hearted Flemings, 

ibantines, and Walloons received him with open arms. 

Valenciennes the festivities which attended his entrance 

pe On a niost gorgeous scale, but the "joyous 

ranee '* arranged for him at Antwerp was of unparaJ- 

d magnificence. 3 A cavalcade of the mag^istrates and 

j»ble burghers, "all attired in cramoisy velvet/' 
I 

Ilie oBili winch hi took la KMaod was — " Well and ttul^ tt> miUDlun bU tho privj- 
iKnd freedoDU df the nables, cilita, cainmuiiiues, subjecu Qay ani! clErioil) of tlpe 
lixof HolUod anil WeSE Fti«^Ia.nil, to (tittu et^nleJ byniy ini:EStDrs, caonUand 
pH^ Qt Holland ; and moreovu iheii customs, iraditions, usages, and cigbti 
|QOtc> hctlfOEnrD, usonL^eJi tii fccht^n)! Sill £ind fiCVgi^J which thpynovharc and u^e.^' 
PHtb in Brabant was — ^'To suppon all [he privileges," tie. elc ; and. the ssme 
'^thont EOnditiooa and c;f£tj)liu;iA| Wis Mii<tiitcd in the other pravHi^ccfti vhcrcas 
Hier jind Eiandfathor bad sv,-om only to inaiiitain ihs limiEitd pdvilrges eoncedGd by 
fenrping bs^se oF Biic;^ndiy. — Vidfi G^OI Pl^kk^at Back, iv. 3, iii, to; Biyde- 
pnst V. Filip, apud Mieiis, NedciL Vooisi, iu. aaa; Wagedaei Vft^ett Hiit., iv, 
[aiLd *. j3ft-34.t. 
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attended by lackies in splendid liveries and followed by 
four thousand citizen soldiers in full uniform, went forth 
from the gates to receive him. Twenty-eight triumphal 
arches, which alone, according to the thrifty chronicler. 
had cost 26,800 Carolus guldens, were erected in the 
different streets and squares, and every possible demon- 
stration of affectionate welcome was lavished upon the 
Prince and the Emperor.^ The rich and prosperous city, 
unconscious of the doom which awaited it in the future, 
seemed to have covered itself with garlands to honour the 
approach of its master. Yet icy was the deportment with 
which Philip received these demonstrations of affection, 
and haug^hty the glance with which he looked down upon 
these exhibitions of civic hilarity, as from the height of a 
grim and inaccessible towen The impression made upon 
the Netherlandcrs was anything but favourable, and when 
he had fully learned the futility of the projects on the 
Empire which it was so difSculc both for his father and 
himself to resign, he returned to the more congenial soil 
of Spain. In 1554 he had again issued from the peninsula 
to marry the Queen of England, a privilege which his 
father had graciously resigned to him. He was united to 
Mary Tudor at Winchester, on the 25th July of that year, 
and if congeniality of tastes could have made a marriage 
happy, that union should have been thrice blessed, To 
maintain the supremacy of the Church seemed to both the 
main object of existence, to execute unbelievers the most 
sacred duty Imposed by the Deity upon anointed princes, 
to convert their kingdoms into a hell the surest means of 
winning heaven for themselves. It was not strang-e that 
the conjunction of two such wonders of superstition in one 
Sphere should seem portentous sn the eyes of the Eng-lish 
nation. Philip's mock efforts in favour of certain con- 
demned reformers, and his pretended intercessions in 
favour of the Princess Elizabeth, failed entirely of their 
object. The parliament refused to confer upon him more 
than a nominal authority in England. His children, 
should they be born, might be soverelgrns; he was hut 
husband of the Queen; of a woman who could not atone 
by her abject but peevish fondness foi" himself, and by her 
congenial blood-thirstiness towards her subjects, for her 
eleven years' seniority, her deficiency in attractions, and 
her incapacity to make him the father of a line of English 

1 Meleren, i. 1 13. 
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3irchs. It almost excites compassion even for Ma.r)r 
n, when her passionate efforts to inspire him with 
tion are contrasted with his impassiveness. Tyrant, 
t, murderess thoug-h she was, she was still woman, 
she lavished upon her husband all that was not 
aous in her nature. Forbidding prayers to be said 
the soul of her father, ^ hating her sister and her 
le, burning- bishops, bathing- herself in the blood of 
acs, to Philip she was all submissiveness and feminine 
tion. ft was a most singular contrast, Mary the 
!n of England and Mary liie wife of Philip. Small, 
and sickly, painfully near-sighted, yet with an eye of 
tness and fire; her face wrinkled by care and evil 
ions stiJl more than by Time, with a big man's voice, 
ie harshness made those in the next room tremble;^ 
eminine in her tastes, skilful with her needle, fond of 
■oidery work, striking the lute with a touch remark- 
for its science and feeling, speaking many lang-uages, 
ding Latin, with fluency and grace ;^ most feminine, 
in her constitutional sufferings, hysterical of habitj 
ding floods of tears daily at Philip's coldness, un- 
lised infidelity, and frequent absences from England * 
z almost awakens compassion and causes a moment- 
>blivion of her identity. 

!P subjects, already half maddened by religious pcrsc- 
n, were exaspe rated still further by the pecuniary 
lens which she imposed upon them to supply the 
'"s exigencies, and she unhesitatingly confronted their 
y, in the hope of winning a smile from him. When 

Tboo, li. 4iOv 

jaregina MariAdi Etahina E^c^h — d! pcrssna a»m el dclicata— ^dsio caiVUci 
ciespq cauialc pid dagti aHaoai cho dalt eta— ha gli occhi vivi chc ioducono noa 
B-enxa mn timari v^rs? clli Ij ni^^'Ci $v t^ne U vifln iilt>llo carta naa p^ccnUbi 
tK far alirn se n"n ^3 mctle con 3a ti^ul viciiii^sijna n tjtiello chd voglta leggcre o 
)t[aci'« — )iA Is voce grosSri cE alts E^uassi d'uania, Ei cbt quandc pula t Kmpfe 

rppno [I! lontano," — RelariouedL Giov. Michtlfj veniuo AmV. dTnghilcerra, 
The <Dvay sums up ib« posoneJ actmctions of Let Majtsiy by olMcrvi^s 
— even nl her picscni ag-f, she is not eriirely to be aliliorrpil Cor her ugliness, 
any regiEd la h<r rank of U.iu<e[i." " In sc^mnia « dannii boD'tsiA nt tOM per 
1 etiam in que*ta ctii noti ccFfisidaato il grida di retina d'cssire abhorriia." — As 
ttian wiu CKCEedlnglydLspoiied to be complimentary, w must be confessed th^it tile 
doe^ not appear rfstEiinil^in:. Coiriprirr Caljircja— Era \z Rcgn.i. pequena d© 
flftcH, con vista carC::i en vivos -iiioa que pooian acaiiimeaio— grave— mesuiada- la 
iesik mas que de milder : " iv, aio, 

vlnsirutia, di citi<|ut iingu«7-(iufl[(rii d'esaipada.— Ntlla. ]atiaa rairiii aempra 
ttm \t ristia«L« chc da ct [:□□ i pra]HH3te cht ticne aclEDdDOci^^Lfiia okre I'v^ixitla 
kred'ag« in Cgiki £di^ di riuRM, &niM iJ<i]ta musica — SpEcLnlmenitB sonac di niana- 
di liulo — Lncania pei la velodta del roanoepei la nuinirta di tonare." — Michele 

telE. Relazianr MS, — *'Per Hmedio noa bosta iDdogli las tgaisi come ad^sio 
It lugrimc ct Col pianger.e." 
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&t last her chronic maladies had assumed the memorable 
form which caused Philip and Mary to unite in a letter to 
Cardinal Pole, announcing not the expected but the actual 
birth of a prince, but judiciously leaving the date in 
blank. 1 the momentary satisfaction and delusion of the 
Queen was unbounded. The false intelligfence was trans- 
mitted everywhere. Great were the joy and the festivities 
in the Netherlands, where people were so easily made to 
rejjoice and keep holiday Jor anything. "The Regent, 
being in Antwerp," wrote Sir Thomas Gresham to tlie 
lords oi council, " did cause the great bell to rings to give 
all men to understand that the news was trewe. The 
Queene's highness' mere merchants caused all our Inglishe 
ships to shoote off with such joy and trium,ph, as by men's 
arts and polHcey coulde be devised — and the Regent sent 
our Inglishe maroners one hundred crownes to drynke. "* 
li bell-ringing- and cannon-firing could have given England 
a Spanish sovereign, the devoutly -wished consummation 
would have been reached. When the futility of the royal 
hopes could no longer be concealed, Philip left the 
country, never to return till his war with France made him 
require troops, subsidies, and a declaration of hostilities 
from England. 

The personal appearance of the new sovereign has 
already been described. His manner was far from con- 
ciliatory, and in this respect he was the absolute reverse 
of his father. Upon his first journey out of Spain, in 
1548^ into his various dominions, he had made a most 
ipainfu! impression everywhere. " He was disagreeable,"^ 
■say-a Envoy Suriano, "to the Italians, detestable to the 
[i?lcmingi6, odious to the Germans."^ 

The remonstrances of the Emperor, and of Queen Mary 
of Hungai^, at the impropriety of his manners, had pro- 
duced, "however, some effect, so that on his wedding; 
journey to England he manifested much " gentleness and 
ihumanity, .mingled with royal gravity."* Upon this 
■occasion, says another Venetian, accredited to him, "he 
had divested liimself of that Spanish haughtiness, which, 
When he first came from Spain, had rendered htm so 

1 PvTgoa (Lifeiuiil TiiiLes of Sit T- Gruluun} cominurucateB Oif tetcet firom cb« Slni-e. 
hpsper OracC-i — "Wbcrcaa it lia^b pic&jcd Almighty Gfid nf ^ mfinitE i^Dodnrai Co adde 
UDlotli; E7«a> Buicber nfothi'i bisbeoEJices beelowed apoD lu tiie gladding ofui with UM 
happy delivirie oCa prince;" i. 171. 

* " Fu pMo ^istn a-d IteliBaij inETatinioHj A FoBoiEEiEtii et a Tedcschj oi^icaii.'* — 
^nrinDO. ReiaHone MS. * Suriapo MS. 
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odious.'*! Th-e famous ambassador, Badovaro, confirms 
the impression. " Upon his first JDumcy," he says, '* he 
was esteemed prOud, and too greedy for the imperial suc- 
cession ; but now 'tis the common opinion that his 
humanity and modesty are all which could be desired." ^ 
These humane qualities, however, it miiSt be observed, 
were exhibited only in the preserice of ambassadors and 
grandees, the only representatives of " humanity " with 
whom he came publicly and avowedly in contact. 

He was thoug:ht deficient in manly energy. He was an 
infirm valetudinarian, and was considered as slugg-Ish in 
character, as deficient in martial enterprise, as timid of 
temperament as he was fragile and sickly of framc.^ It 
is true, that on account of the disappointment which he 
occasioned by his contrast to his warlike father, he 
mingled in some tournaments in Brussels, where he wag 
matched ag-ainst Count Mansfeld, one of the most dis- 
tinguished chieftains of the age, and where, says his pro- 
fessed panegyrist, "he broke his lances very much to the 
satisfaction of his father and aunts."* 

That learned and eloquent author, Estielle CaWete, even 
filled the greater part of a volume, in which be described 
the journey of the Prince, witli a minute description of 
these feasts and jousts,^ but we may reasonably conclude 
that to the loyal imagination of his eulogist Philip is 
indebted for most of these ftnightly trophies- It was the 
universal opinion of unprejudiced cotemporarles, that he 
was without a spark of enterprise. He was even censured 
for a culpable want of ambition, and for being inferior to 
his father in this respect, as if the love of encroaching on 
his neighbour's dominions, and a disposition to foreign 
commotions and war, would have constituted additional 
virtues, had he happened to possess them. Those who 
were most disposed to think favourably of him, remem- 

1 " Havoido po-Ea. iju-cHa. alttua — con la quale usci U prima yolia ili Spa^tia et riiisd 
cosi mlLosL"— Miehde MS. 

3 " Ncl p. pasa^gio luo in SpBgnB. per iLalis. 'Gcrmania ct FLandm eul atimsLta superba 
ct troprjocupldad^serc MUcijiitoF* 4ell' Imperlama Jiora e coniiniine opiniijne cl)« elia 
bubbla. in se tutta ^ utile liiiniaDita ct modolia clic dir &i piJ;^a."-^HadDVaio MS 

3 I'si come !b natura rtiA ft-lts di corpo debole «isi l"ha fe!ia (J g-uanlo d^anUBO 
EtmLda."^Badovaro IMS. ^' Ni>ra prom-^tlc i^ucltit EioJidezza ct gcnciaJita. d'animo et 
»iieBH di spirito ch< h convtnE" ^^ w principe potepie come lui — c iahimo « vaJciudi- 
Ti^rio — da njrur^ abhorrUcc molto la (^ciro, a andare en perecna ne man eg\i vi si riiiurra 
EC nan per ^an necesica."^Mich«l« MIS. " La nalura la qual inclina piu alia, quitte ch' 
all' esiBrdtio piu al liposo ch' al (lavaglio," clc. — Suriana MS. 

'' " Arrojoldia do^s muy en nllo cct> vcmi_^ds] pucbl'S', eeE;°c:5a del Emperaidor ede las 
Reynas — lompicndo Rus laniasicoo gallaiilia idtstieca, agraaai&i dc iu su^/rir y majcslad 
cstavan CQ r-iiea m fradi-c y tiar." — Cabitia, i. la. 

■6 V. Cabrera, i, i^j I^. 
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bered that there was a ttmc when even Charles the Fifth 
was thought weak and indolent,^ and were willing- to 
ascribe Philip's pacific disposition to his habitual cholic 
and side-ache, and to his father's inordinate care for him 
in youth.- They even looked forward to the time when he 
should blaze forth to the world as a conqueror and a hero. 
These, however, were views entertained by but few; the 
general and the correct opinion, as it proved, being, that 
Philip hated war, would never certainly acquire any 
persona! distinction in the field, and when eng'ag;ed in 
hostilities would be apt to gather his laurels at the hands 
of his generals, rather than with his own sword. He was 
believed to be the reverse of the Emperor, Charles sought 
great enterprises ; Philip would avoid them. The 
Emperor never recoiled before threats ; the son was 
reserved, cautious, suspicious of all men, and capable of 
sacrificing a realcri from hesitation and timidity. The 
father had a genius for action, the son a predilection for 
repose- Ch3,rles took " a!l men's opinions, but reserved 
his judgment," and acted on it, when inatHred, with 
irresistible energy; Philip was led by others, was vacillat- 
ing In forming decisions, and irresolute in executing them 
when formed. 3 

Philip, then, was not considered, in that warlike age, 
a.5 likeJy to shine as a warrior. His menta! capacity, in 
general, was likewise not very highly esteemed. His 
talents were, in truth, very much below mediocritj.'. His 
mind was incredibly small, A petty passion for con- 
temptible details characterized him from his youth, and, 
as longf as he lived, he could neither learn to generalize, 
nor understand that one man, however diligent, could not 
be minutely acquainted with all the public and private 
affairs of fifty millions of other men. He was a glutton 
of work. He was born to write despatches, and to scrawl 
comments * upon those which he received. He often 

1 "Era IiBvuto per snpido cl adormcnloto." — Mklrclc RIS. 

* Miclicte MS. •' Suiiang MS. 

* Tht chiiiacter ofilicsi! nposlillci, ulway-i coiLfuscd, wordy, and ewkwaid, was some. 
tunES very ludisrous ; nor did il impttii'e afLerhig iTiirty or forty ^'ears' daily practice in 
tnalting- ihem. Thiii, ■when lie received a letter from France in 1563, nnrratinc ihc 
a5&U9UiaUoa of Henry III., ord St^itM^g tliat '^ tl'ie manner In w1ii!eh he bad been killed 
was that B J^cobm rnon^ had given Lleii a pkstol^sbot in Ibe bead ^' l\a Fri^i>n i|u-r^ I'oti dit 
qu'ilaetltltfi:, aaettt par un Jacobin 'JU' 'uy a dpnnS d'un ggudepi'jtolle dans la taylc), 
bcHn^wted. tbe following luriiinou^ cacini'eni uinnri ihc marfiii. Underlining' the word 
" piiWlIe," be cbserved, "ihisiaptrhfips aoini! IfitiiJ tf kni/f: snd as fgr 'layii,' ii cnnbe 
riot1]ine elie but EiFod, which i« not Eayta, but r£te^ or teyl-c, iU you very wdt know " 
' uiai fic ftl^una iiuincnL de cucliilk:, «!&, «[c>— GtLCtwrd- Rapport b M- te Minin. de 
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remained at the council-board four or five hours at a time, 
and he lived in his cabinet.^ He g'ave audiences to 
ambassadors and deputies very willingly, listening attent- 
ively to all that was said of him, and answering in mono- 
syllables.2 He spoke no tongue but Spanish, and was 
sufiiciently sparing of that, but he was indefatigable with 
his pen. He hated to converse, but he could write a letter 
eighteen pages long, when his correspondent was in the 
next room, and when the subject was, perhaps, one which 
a man of talent could have settled with six words of his 
tongue. The world, in his opinion, was to move upon 
protocols and apostilles. Events had no right to be born 
throughout his dominions, without a preparatory course 
of his obstetrical pedantry. He could never learn that the 
earth would not rest on its axis, while he wrote a pro- 
gramme of the way it was to turn.^ He was slow in 
deciding, slower in communicating his decisions. He 
•was prolix with his pen, not from affluence, but from 
paucity of ideas. He took refuge in a cloud of words, 
sometimes to conceal his meaning, oftener to conceal 
the absence of any meaning, thus mystifying not only 
others but himself. To one great purpose, formed early, 
he adhered inflexibly. This, however, was rather an 
instinct than an opinion; born with him, not created by 
him. The idea seemed to express itself through him, and 
to master him, rather than to form one of a stock of 
sentiments which a free agent might be expected to 
possess. Although at certain times, even this master 
feeling could yield to the pressure of a predominant self- 
interest— thus showing that even in Philip bSgotry was not 
absolute — yet he appeared on the whole the embodiment 
of Spanish chivalry and Spanish religious enthusiasm, in 
its late and corrupted form. He was entirely a Spaniard, 
The Burgundian and Austrian elements of his blood seemed 
to have evaporated, and his veins were filled alone with 

I I'lnlfcrienr, prcSntd to Corrcip. Pliilippc Tl.j vol. i. iiljii. nale i, It is ohvinus that a 
prraOn who XDILd? SUC^ word^rTMl com mpf] twines aa ihiE, end was bard aE wcir|e eigi^t or 
I awe bums 3 day fOT forty }i:ar3, would leave a prndigi-ous qua^ntily of unijublishcd mntLcc 
Dl fais dealh. 

IMidieleMS, " Eadowaro MS, 

3 " De Koning," says one of <Iie mow proround and learned -of [nodeni HiMOTicnl 
) wrcttT%, Bakhuyacn vnn den Brink, " Filipc el ijrLB^GciICi io*a nJa hlj zah panTnc haorde 
I noeme-n, beheWKtlte ni«l rijn turwiu, mair tijn bweau beherrschie liipi— Nosil htcft hij 
I 1>egicp?D, dat de geachiedpiDi^ niet slil stoniliT om op lijnc bcstis^inff te wacbEen, maar 
I «Itoosnicend« hij, dac d* galjfiHTituisseH, bjM Ttgi ciip ieg?t«tr«i5 vBrkfepeQ door lijue 
LliaDd leeliEning of paiaphe." — Uet HuwcUjk van W. Van Onmjc oer Anna v. Saxen 
IIAmst. cEsj,), p- taB. 
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the ancient ardour, which io heroic centuries had animated 
the Gothic champions of Spain. The fierce enthusiasm 
for the Cross, which in the long: internal warfare against 
the Crescent had been the romantic and distinguishing 
feature of the national character, had degenerated into 
bigotry. That which had been a nation's glory now made 
the monarch's shame. The Christian heretic was to be 
regarded willi a more intense hatred than even Moor or 
Jew had excited in the most Christian ag^es, and Philip 
was to be tlie latest and most perfect incarnation of all this 
traditional enthusiasm, this perpetual hate. Thus he was 
likely to be single-hearted in his life. It was believed 
that his ambition would be less to extend his dominions 
than to vindicate his title of the Most Catholic King. 
There could be little doubt entertained that he would be, 
at least, dutiful to his father in this respect, and that the 
edicts would be enforced to the letter. 

He was by birth, education, and character, a Spaniard, 
and that so exclusively, that the circumstance would alone 
have made him unfit to govern a country so totally dif- 
ferent in habits and national sentiments from his native 
land. He was more a foreig^ner in Brussels, even, than 
in England. The gay, babbling, energetic, noisy life of 
Flanders and Brabant was detestable to him. The loqua- 
city of the Netherlanders was a continual reproach upon 
his taciturnity. His education had imbued him, too, with 
the antiquated international hatred of Spaniard and Flem- 
ing, which had been streitgthening in the metropolis, while 
the more rapid current of life had rather tended to obliter- 
ate the sentiment in the provinces. 

The flippancy and profiigacy of Philip the Handsome, 
the extortion and insolence of his Flemish courtiers, had 
not been forgotten in Spain, nor had Philip the Second 
forgiven his grandfather for having been a foreigner. 
And now his mad old grandmother, Johanna, who had 
for years been chasing cats in the lonely to\ver where she 
had been so long imprisoned, had just died;i and her 
funeral, celebrated with great pomp by both her sons, 
by Charles at Brussels and Ferdinand at Augsburg, 
seemed to revive a history which had begun to fade, 
and to recall the linage of Castilian sovereignty which 
had been so long obscured in the blaze of imperial 
grandeur. 
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His education had been but meagre. In an age when all 
kiiig^s and noblemen possessed many languag^es, he spoke 
not a word of any tongue but Spanish,^ altliough he had 
a S-Iertdcr knowledge of French and Italian, which he after- 
wards learned to read with comparative facility. He had 
studied a little history and geography, and he had a taste 
for sculpture, painting, and architecture. 3 Certainly if he 
had not possessed a feeling for art, he would have been a 
monster. To have been born in the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century, to have been a king, to have had Spain, 
Italy, and the Netherlands as a birthright, and cot to have 
been inspired with a spark of that fire which glowed so in- 
tensely in those favoured lands and In that golden age, 
had indeed been difficult. 

The King's personal habits were regular. He slept 
much, and took little exercise habitually, but he had 
recently been urged by the physicians to try the effect 
of the chase as a corrective to his sedentary habits.^ He 
was most strict in religious observances, as regular at 
mass, sermons, and vespers as a monk; much more It was 
thought by many g-ood Catholics, than was becoming to 
bis rank and age.'* Besides several friars who preached 
regularly for his instruction, he had daily discussions 
with others on abstruse theological points.^ He con- 
sulted his confessor most minutely as to all the actions of 
life, inquiring anxiously whether this proceeding or that 
were likely to burthen his conscience.*^ He was grossly 
licentious. It was his chief amusement to issue forth at 
night disguised, that he might indulge himself in the 
common haunts of vice. This was his solace at Brussels 
in the midst of the gravest affairs of state. ^ He was not 
ilUberal, but, on the contraryt it was thought that he 
would have been even generous, had he not been strait- 
ened for money at the outset of his career. During a 
cold winter, he distributed alms to the poor of Brussels 
with an open hand.^ He was fond of jests in private, and 

' MicheloMS. " Nrlla sua lingua parla taramentE «l I'usa sem pro," says Badovaro 
cohctKlj: MS. 

3 Baifovajo MS. 9 Jbicl. 

* "Atteiitiaiiiiio«ll«m«si, Blli vespfri et all« pf?i3iclie wm' un rdigiMO laoltD pin che 
alio statu et cch sua k molli pare t:hf ti comp"cliK». ^-Michrlc MS* 

" " Okre ccfti rrati theologi pndJcaint hKooiini ilj slinio, 9ncQiUCit«b«ogtiidi Uittuia 
can lu»," etc.— ^tbid, 

* Micbcle MS. Badovsro MS. — " Dn1 SU9 cenrneon vusle iitteo'ieK se iJ for quelU 
et quetta cisa puo agfTHvnr la ma cQimderun,''' etc 

^ '' Nells triaceridtUcd'T-nnefiiDcontinECite, prendpndQdilettnHoDsd'aiidueui taascbcRL 
la none tt nei tempi de DCgOitii E'B-''ir" etc, etc— Badowaro MS. 
Baidovnra MS. 
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would laug-h immoderately, when with a few intimate 
associates, at buffooneries, which he checked in pubUc 
by the icy gravity of his deportment,^ He dressed usuaUy 
in the Spanish fashion, with close doublet, trunk hose, 
and short cloalc, although at times he indulged in the 
more airy fashions of France and Burgundy, ■wearing 
buttons on his coats and featliers in his hat.2 He was 
not thought at that time to be cruel by nature, but was 
usually spoken of, in the conventional language appro- 
priated to monarchs, as a prince " clement, benign, and 
debonnaire. " ^ Time was to show the justice of his 
claims to such honourable epithets. 

The court was organized during- his residence at 
Brussels on the Burgundian, not the Spanish model,* but 
of the one hundred and fifty persons who composed it, 
nine-tenths of the whole were Spaniards; the other fifteen 
or sixteen being of various nations, Flemings, Burgun- 
dians, Italians, English, and Germans-^ Thus it is obvious 
how soon he disregarded his father's precept and practice * 
in this respect, and began to Eay the foundation of that 
renewed hatred to Spaniards which was soon to become 
so intense, exuberant, and fatal throughout every class 
of Netherlanders. He esteemed no nation but the 
Spanish ; with Spaniards he consorted, with Spaniards be 
counselled, through Spaniards he g'ovcrned,^ 

His council consisted of five or six Spanish grandees, 
the famous Ruy Gomez, then Count of Mellto, afterwards 
Prince of Eboli ; the Duke of Alva, the Count de Feria, 
the Duke of Franca Villa, Don Antonio ToledOf and Don 
Juan Manrique de Lara. The ' ^ l"vvo columns, * ' said 
Suriano, " which sustain this great machine, are Ruy 
Gomez and Alva, and frOm their councils depends tile 
government of half the world.* The two were ever bit- 
terly opposed to each other. InCCSSant were their bicker- 
ings, intense their mutual hate, desperate and difficult 
the situation of any man, whether foreigner or native, 
who had to transact business with the government. If 
he had secured the favour of Gomez he had already 

1 Bsde-TOT-o MS- 

S Ibid. Carnpare Surlnno MS.— 'Et TUte COB. CbuCb poliEeca « can toula glU'dltia 

bhenan ii pUOVederalcunacoEapi-aperfetin." _ 

H Vidfc.g. Archive* otCcrrtspOndanetde la M.dO.,1], U3. 447tnote i), 4*3, 4HJ. 
* Bado\-aro MS. * IS'i''. 

' Apofo^. d'Orange, 17, 4S. . ' SunatMj MS. 

'_ "■■ ^MJ^spfli; le cirlonnt can che si bu lenta. i:nics"iai p-iri TciacriEnni, «. iitj«i, 

''gUi lis quata dipcndc i! Eovenio di mcuo Vmoo'dDi" MC. — ^ujiawi "1A%- 
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earned the enmity of Alva. Was he protected by the 
~)uke, he was sure to be cast into outer darkness by the 
favourite.! Alva represented the war party, Ruy Gomez 
the pacific policy more cong-eoial to the heart of Philip. 

'The Bisliop of Arras, who in the opinion of the envoys 
was worth them all for his capacity and his experience, 
was then entirely in the backgfround, rarely entering' the 
louncil except when summoned to f^'ive advice in affairs 

fof eKtraordinary delicacy or gravity. ^ He was, however, 
to reappear most signally in course of the events already 
preparing. The Duke of Alva, also to play so tremendous 
a part in the yet unborn history of the Netherlands, was 
not beloved by Philip,^ He was eclipsed at this period 
by the superior influence of the favourite, and his sword, 
moreover, became necessary in the Italian campaign 
which was impending-. It is remarkable that it was a 
common opinion even at that day that tlic Duke was 
naturally hesitating; and timid.* One would have thought 
that his previous victories might have earned for him the 
reputation for courage and slcill which he most unques- 
tionably deserved. The future was to develop those 
other characteristics which were to make his name the 
terror and wonder of the world. 

The favourite, Ruy Gomez da Silva, Count de Melito, 

r/as the man upon whose shoulders the great burthen of 
the state reposed. He was of a family which was origin- 
ally Portuguese. He had been brought up with the King, 
although some eight years his senior, and their friendship 
dated from earliest youth. It was said that Ruy Gomez, 
when a boy, had been condemned to death for having 
struck Philip, who had come between him and another 
page witli whom he was quarrelling.^ The Prince threw 
himself passionately at his father's feet, and implored 

• forgiveness in behalf of the culprit with such energy that 
the Emperor was graciously pleased to spare the life of 
the future prime minister.'' The incident was said to 
have laid the foundation of the remarkable affection which 

I was supposed to exist between the two, to an extent never 
1 SuHanD MS. 
'^ "Mn^DQ val t4intD slcun desU nltri ne tuici insiem« qunnco Man. d'Anas solc."^ 
Surlano MS. 
3 Sutiano MB. BariovBTO MS.— "II n iririnsecanenit nan iimava il Dues. — 
* "NeTIa gueira," tays BBJovato, "mosli4 Umidiia. et pflca inidligenirt," "e ili 
puodiisfimo euore." — MS. " iioppo reservato eicauto el q_aBsi i.iroulti^K'l.ijtySB^' 

>ays SuriaiiOj ^1S. • 

S Badotara MS. S Iftfti, 
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witnessed before between king* and subject. Ruy Gomez: 
was famous for his tact and complacency, and omitted no 
opportunity of cementing the friendship thus auspiciously 
commenced. He was said to have particularly charmed 
his master, upon one occasion, by hypocritically throwing 
up his cards at a game of hazard played for a large Stake, 
and permitting him to win the game with a tar inferior 
hand.i The King, learning afterwards the true state of 
the case, was charmed by the g:face and selMemal mani- 
fested by the young nobleman. The complacency which 
the favourite subsequently cKhibited in regard to the con- 
nexion whicli existed so long- and so publicly between his 
wife, the celebrated Princess liboli, and Philip, placed his 
power upon an impregnable basis, and secured it till his 
death. 

At the present moment he occupied the three posts of 
valet. State councillor, and finance minister,^ He dressed 
and Undressed his master, read or talked him to sleep, 
called him in the niorning, admitted those who were to 
have private audiences, and superintended all the arrange- 
ments of the household. 3 The rest of the day was de- 
voted to the enormous correspondence and affairs of 
administration which devolved upon him as first minister 
of state and treasury. He was very ignorant. He had 
no experience or acquirement in the arts either of war or 
peace, and his early education had been limited.* Like 
his master, he spoke no tongue but Spanish, and he had 
no literature. He had prepossessing manners, a fluent 
tongue, a winning: and benevolent disposition. His 
natural capacity for affairs was considerable, and his tact 
was so perfect that he could converse face to face with 
statesmen, doctors, and generals upon campaigns, theo- 
logy, or jurisprudence, without betraying any remark- 
able deficiency. He was very Industrious, endeavouring- 
to make up by hard study for his lack of general know- 
ledge, and to sustain with credit the burthen of his daily 
functions. At the same time, by the King's desire, he 
appeared coostantly at the frequent banquetSj masquer- 
ades^ tourneys, and festivities, for which Brussels at that 
epoch was remarkable. It was no wonder that his cheek 

1 BrajitAiDE ; att. FHIippe II. 

^ " lia tT« cBjichi Qtl Mioigliar di carpo, del cansiglieT 4; ststa cLdL cimiatorB 

magsjarc "^BMctoram MS. 
* j/^" '"'* di yatirt s r^pcEiorc sua M. di darnwr nefta s-ii amen, 4\siiBa,TBilKce tSStf 
oa» A camera — et inl/odullioae delle peiinae," ett;. — BaAovam "MLS. 
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was pale, and that he seemed dying- of overwork. He 
discharged his duties cheerfully, however, for in the 
service of Philip he knew no rest. "After God," said 
Badovaro, "he knows no object save the felicity of his 
master.'"^ He was already, as a matter of course, very 
rich, having been endowed by Philip with property to the 
amount of twenty-six thousand dollars yearly, and the 
tide of his fortunes was still at the flood.^ 

Such were the two men, the master and the favourite, 
to whose hands the destinies of the Netherlands were 
now entrusted. 

The Queen of Hung-ary had resigned the office of 
Regent of the Netherlands, as has been seen, on the 
occasion of the Emperor's abdication. She was a woman 
of masculine character, a g:reat huntress before the Lord, 
a celebrated horsewoman, a worthy descendant of the 
Lady Mary of Burgundy. Notwithstanding al3 the fine 
phrases exchanged between herself and the eloquent 
Mass, at the great ceremony of the 25th of October, she 
was, in reality, much detested in the provinces,-* and she 
repaid their aversion with abhorrence. " I could not live 
among these people," she wrote to the Emperor, but a 
■few weeks before the abdication, ^ ' even as a private 
person, for it would be impossible for me to do my duty 
towards God and my Prince. As to governing them, I 
take God to witness that the task is so abhorrent to me, 
that I would rather earn my daily bread by labour then at- 
tempt it."' She added, that a woman of fifty years of 
age, who had served during twenty-five of tliem, had a 
right to repose, and that she was moreover "too old 
to recommence and learn her A, B, C."^ The Emperor, 
■who had always respected her for the fidelity with which 
she had carried out his designs, knew that it was hope- 
less to oppose her retreat. As for Philip, he hated his 
aunt, and she hated him ^ — although, both at the epoch 
of the abdication and subsequently, he was desirous that 
she should administer the government.^ 

The new Regent was to be the Duke of Savoy. This 

1 " Pcrehi ■j'tipp Idiilo non ha nlcro oggeilo c&e ta. foUcitt sua." 
S Badortiro MS. Surlano MS. 

* " Kegira Mb"|i, — donna itl Valoce — ma i odlata da popoli." — SuIotbfo MS. 

* Papiers d'Ktat du Cardinal Granvelle, iv, *?5.— " Et peus sfTiiniBf & V. M. el pttndi* 
Dieu en temoing'qiw Im gouvwner m'est tani abonlblE que j'nyaerois oiitMx. ^v^jn to* 
vie auB de ni'y mrtlie." * UiiS. 

, ' '' Et it Re di Spapa cdfa lei, ec l-ei lui."— Bai^ovuQ 1.1&, 
f Gachard. A>rIraiCs el MoH, elc, i. iL ill. 341, 351, ^iT- 
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wandeHf^ and adt^enturous potentate bad attached him- 
self to Plutip's fortuiKS, aad had been received by the 
Kii^ with as much favour as he had ever enjoyed at 
the hands of the Emperor. EmaDuel Philibert of Savoy, 
then about twenty six or seven years of age, was the son 
of the late unfortunate duke, by E)oana Beatrice of Portu- 
gal, sister of the Empress, He was the nephew of 
CharJes, and first-cousin to Philip. The partiality of the 
Emperor for his mother was wel! known, but the fidelity 
H with which the family had foUowed the imperial cause 
™ had been productive of nothing but disaster to the Duke. 
He had been mined in fortune, stripped of alJ his dignities 
and possessions. His son's only inheritance was his 
sword. The young Prince of Piedmont, as he was com- 
monly called in his youth, sought the camp of the 
Emperor, and was received with disttng^shed favour. 
He rose rapidly in the military service. Acting always 
upon his favourite motto, " Spoliatls arma supersunt," he 
had determined, if possible, to carve his way to glory* 
to wealth, and even to his hereditary estates, by his sword 
alone.^ War was not onJy his passion, but his trade. 
Every one of his campaigns was a speculation, and he 

■ had long derived a satisfactory income by purchasing 
distinguished prisoners of war at a low price from the 
soldiers who had captured them^ and were ignorant of 
their rank, and by ransoming them aflenvards at an 
Immense advance.^ This sort of traffic in men was fre- 
quent in that age, and was considered perfectly honour- 
able. Marshal Strozzi, Count Mansfeld, and other pro- 
■ fesaional soldiersj derived their main income from the 
system. 3 They were naturally inclined, therefore, to Took 
impatiently upon a state of peace as an unnatural con- 
dition of affairs which cut off all the profits of their par- 
Ittcular branch of industry, and condemned them to both 
idleness and poverty. The Duke of Savoy had become 
one of the most experienced and successful commanders 
of the ag"e. and an especial favourite with the Emperor. 
' He had served with Alva in the campaigns against the 
Protestants of Germany, and in other important fields. 
War being his element, he considered peace as undesir- 
able, although he could recognize its existence. A truce 
Jie held, hoiveicr, tn be a senseless paradox, unworthy 
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lof the slightest regard. An armistice, such as was con- 
cluded on the February foilowing the abdication, was, in 
his Opinion, only to be turned to account by dealing^ in- 
jsidious and unsuspected blows at the enemy, some portion 
lof whose population might repose confidence in the 
(plighted faith of monarchs and plenipotentiaries. He 
[had a show of reason for his political and miUtary moral- 
jity, for he only chose to execute the evil which had I?een, 
practised upon himself. His father had been beggared, 
his mother had died of spite and despair, he had himself 
been feduced from the rank of a sovereign to that of a 
aierceoary soldier, by spoliations made in time of truce. 

I He was reputed a man of very decided abilities, and was 
distinguished for headlong bravery. His rashness and 
personal daring were thought the only drawbacks to his 
high character as a commander. He had many accom- 
plishments. He spoke Latin, French, Spanish, and 
Italian with equal fluency, was Celebrated for his attach- 

Inient to the fine arts, and wrote much and with great 
elegance.^ Such had been Philibert of Savoy,, the pauper 
Dephew of the powerful Emperor, the adventurous and 
vagrant cousin of the lofty Philip, a prinCe without a 
people, a duke without a dukedom; with no hope but in 
warfare, with no revenue but rapine; the image, in 
^K person, of a bold and manly soldier, small, but graceful 
^* and athletic, martial in bearing', *' wearing his sword 
under his arm like a corporal,'"^ because an internal 

I malady made a belt inconvenient, and ready to turn to 
swift account every chance which a new series of cam- 
paigns might open to him. With his new salary as 
governor, his pensions, and the remains of his possessions 
in Nice and Piedmont, he had now the splendid annual 
income of one hundred thousand crowns, and was sure to 
spend it all-^ 
It had been the desire of Charfes to smooth the com- 
mencement of Philip's path. He had for this purpose 
made a vigorous effort to undo, as it were, the whole work 

iof his reign, to suspend the operation of his whole poli- 
tical system. The Emperor and conqueror, who had been 
warriug all his lifetime, had attempted, as the last act of 
his reign, to improvise a peace. But it was not so easy 
to arrange a pacification of Europe as dramatical^ ^^ V*. 
1 " Paila poco, dice curse buane cl e accoite et ^.-rticc racftXiii Victii;i5viW-k\(?iAv***"v 
*t Jiii ifima rii tener cm( quBj che li who detn BeEtevincme,'" — ¥.a4(iva.To"*\'^ ^ 
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desired, in order that he mig'ht gather his robes about 

him, and aHow the curtain to fail upon his eventful history 
in a grand hush of decorum and quiet. During the 
autumn and winter of 1555, hostilities had been virtually 
suspended^ and languid negotiations ensued. For several 
months armies confronted each other without engaging, 
and diplomatists fenced among themselves without any 
palpable result. At last the peace commissioners, who 
had been assembled at Vaucelles since the beginning of 
the year 1556, signed a treaty of truce rather than of 
peace, upon the 5th of February.^ It was to be an 
armistice of five years, both by land and sea, for France, 
Spain, Flanders, and Italy^ throughout all the dominions 
of the French and Spanish monarchs. The Pope was ex- 
pressly included in the truce, which was signed on the 
part of France by Admiral Coligny and Sebastian I'Aubcs- 
pine; on that of Spain, by Count de Lalaia, Philibert de 
Bruxelles, Simon Renard, and Jean Baptiste Sciceio, a 
jurisconsult of Cremona.*^ During the previous month of 
December, however, the Pope had concluded with the 
French monarch a treaty, by which this solemn armistice 
was rendered an egregious farce. While Henry's pleni- 
potentiaries had been plighting their faith to those of 
Philip, it had been arranged that France should sustain, 
by subsidies and armies, the scheme upon which Paul 
was bent to drive the Spaniards entirely out of the Italian 
peninsula.^ The king was to aid the pontiff, and, in 
return, was to carve thrones for his own younger children 
-out of the confiscated realms of Philip. When was 
France ever slow to sweep upon Italy with such a hope? 
How could the ever-glowing rivalry of Valois and Habs- 
burg fail to burst into a general conflagration, while the 
venerable vicegerent of Christ stood thus beside them 
with his fan in bis hand? 

For a brtef breathing space, however, the news of the 
pacification occasioned much joy in the provinces. They 
rejoiced even In a temporary cessation of that long series 
of campaigns from which they could certainly derive no 
advantage, and in which their part was to furnish money, 
soldiers, and battle-fields, witliout prospect of benefit frnm- 
any victory, however briEliant, or any treaty, however ela- 
iborate- Manufacturing, agricultural and commercial 
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provinces, filled to the ivdi with industrial life, could not 
hut be injured by being converted into perpetual camps. 
All was joy in the Netherlands, while at Antwerp, the 

• great commercial metropolis of the provinces and of 
Europe, the rapture was unbounded- Oxen were roasted 
whole in the public squa.res ; the streets, SCon to be 
empurpled with the best blood of her citizens, ran red 
with wine; a hundred triumphal arches adorned the 
pathway of Philip as he came thither; and a profusion of 
flowers, althoug-h it was February, were strewn before 
bis feet.^ Such was his greeting- in the light-hearted 
city, but the countenance was more than usually sullen 
with which the sovereign received these demonstrations 
of pleasure. It was thought by many that Philip had 
been really disappointed in the conclusion of the armis- 
tice, that he was inspired with a spark of that martial 
ambition for whidh his panegyrists gave him credit, and 
that, knowing full well the imprabability of a long sus- 
pension of hostilities, he was even eag-er for the chance 
of conquest which their resumption would afford him. 
The secret treaty of the Pope was of course not so secret 
but that the hollow intention of the contracting parties 
to the truce of Vaucelles were thoroughly suspected; in- 
tentions which certainly went far to justify the maxims 
and the practice of the new governor-general of the 
Netherlands upon the subject of armistices. Philip, under- 
standing his position, was revolving renewed military 
projects while his subjects were ringing merry bells and 
lighting bonfires tn the Netherlands. These schemes, 
■which were to be carried out in the immediate future, 

used, however, a temporary delay in the great purpose 
to which he was to devote his life. 

The Emperoi* had always desired to regard the Nether- 
lands as a whole, and he hated the antiquated charters 
and obstinate privileges which interfered with his ideas 
of symmetry. Two great machines, the court of Mech- 
liri and the inquisition, would effectually simplify and 
assimilate all these irregular and heterogeneous rights. 
The civil tribunal was to annihilate all diversities in their 
laws by a general cessation of tlieir constitutions, and 
the ecclesiastical court was to burn out all differences in- 
their religious faith. Between two such millstones it v^3,=. 

oug-ht that the Netherlands might be cTtt^\\e,4. \aVi vmv 
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formity. Philip succeeded to these traditions. The 
father had never sulficient leisure to carry out all his 

schemes, but it seemed probahle that the son wouEd be a 
worthy successor, at least in all which concerned the 
religious part of his system. One of the earliest measures 
of his reign was to re-enact the dread edict of 1550. 
This he did by the express advice of tlie Bishop of Arras, 
who represented to him the expediency of making use of 
the popularity of his father's name, to sustain the horrible 
system resolved upon.' As Charles was the author of 
the edict, it could be always argued that nothing new 
was introduced ; that burning, hanging, and drowning 
for relig:ious differences constituted a part of the national 
institutions; that they had received the sanction of the 
wise Emperor, and had been sustained by the sagacity 
of past generations. Nothing could have been more 
subtle, as the event proved, than this advice. Innumer- 
able were the appeals made in subsequent years upon this 
subject, to the patriotism and the conservative sentiments 
of the NetherlanderK. Repeatedly they were summoned to 
maintain the inquisition, on the ground that it had 
been submitted to by their ancestors, and that no change 
had been made by PhiUp, who desired only to maintain 
church and crown in the authority which they had en- 
joyed in the days of his father ^' of very laudable 
memory." 

Nevertheless, the King's military plans seemed to in- 
terfere for the moment with this cherished object. He 
seemed to swen^'e, at starting, from pursuing tlie goal 
which he was only to abandon with life. The edict of 
1550 was re-enacted and confirmed, and all office-holders 
were commanded faithfully to enforce it upon pain of 
immediate dismissal. ^ Nevertheless, it was not vigor- 
ously carried into effect anywhere. It was openly resisted 
in Holland, its proclamation was Ratly refused in Ant- 
werp, and repudiated throughout Brabant,^ It was 
strange that such disobedience should be tolerated, but 
the King wanted money. He was willing to refrain for 
a season from ejsasperating the provinces by fresh religi- 
ous persecution at the moment when he was endeavouring 
to extort every penny which it was possible to wring froai 
their purses.* 

-* .Pnpien d'Elat da Cftnt Gr^nvvllE, iz, ^fZ, ^^i. 
'Bar, i. 13. 3 Jhid., i. 15. * Wii., *. i^.s^tt 
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The joy, thereforej with which the pacificatioD had been 
hailed by the people was far from an agreeable spectacle 
to the King. The provinces would expect that the forces 
which had been maintained at their expense during the 
war would be disbanded, whereas he had no intention of 
disbanding them. As the truce was sure to he tem- 
porary, he had no disposition to diminish his available 
resources for a war which might be renewed at any 
moment. To maintain the existing" military establish- 
ment in the Netherlands, a large sum of money was re- 
quired, for the pay was very much in arrear. The King; 
had made a statement to the provincial estates upon this 
subject, but the matter was kept secret during the nego- 
tiations with France. The way had thus been paved for 
the "Request" or "Bede," which he now made to the 
estates assembled at Brussels, in the spring of 1556, It 
was to consist of a tax of one per cent, {the hundredth 
penny) upon all real estate, and of two per cent, upon all 
merchandize; to be collected in three payments. The 
request, in so far as the imposition of the proposed tax 
was concerned, was refused by Flanders, Brabant, Hol- 
land, and all the other important provinceSj but as usual, 
a moderate, even a generous, commutation in money was 
offered by the estates. This was finally accepted by 
Phihp, after he had become convinced that at this moment, 
when he was contemplating a war with France, it would 
be extremely impolitic to insist upon the tax. The publi- 
cation of the truce in ItaJy had been long- delayed, and 
the first infractions which it suffered were committed In 
that country. The arts of politicians, the schemes of 
individual ambition, united with the short-lived military 
ardour of Philip to place thai monarch in an eminently 
false position, that of hostility to the Pope. As was un- 
avoidable, the secret treaty of December acted as an 
immediate dissolvent to the truce of February, 

Great was the indignation of Paul Caraffa, when that 
truce was first communicated to him by the Cardinal de 
Tournon, on the part of the French Government, ^ Not- 
withstanding the protestations of France that the secret 
league was sliU binding", the pontiff complained that he 
was likely to be abandoned to hJs own resources, and 
to be left single-handed to contend with the vast power 
of Spain. 

J De Thoo, iii. i6, lU-xmi. Mctcren. 'Boi. 
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Pope PauJ IV,, of the house of Caraffa, was, in posi- 
tion, the well-known counterpart of the Emperor Charles. 
At the very moment when the conqueror and autocrat 
was eschan^ing' crown for cowl, and the proudest throne 
of the universe for a cell, this aged monk, as weary of 
scientific and religious seclusion as Charles of pomp and 
powerj had abdicated his scholastic pre-eminence, and 
exchangjed his rosary for the keys and sword. A ponti- 
fical Faustus, he had become disgusted with the results 
of a life of study and abnegation, and immediately upon 
his election appeared to be glowing with mundane pas- 
sions, and inspired by the fiercest ambition of a warrior. 
He had rushed from the cloister as eagerly as Charles had 
soug'ht it. He panted for the tempests of the great ex- 
ternal world as earnestly as the conqueror who had so 
long ridden upon the whirlwind of human affairs sighed 
for a haven of repose.* None of his predecessors had 
been more despotic, more belligerent, more disposed to 
elevate and strengthen the temporal power of Rome. In 
the inquisition he saw the g'rand machine by which this 
purpose could be accompli shed, 2 and yet found himself 
for a period the antagfonist of Philip ! The single cir- 
cumstance would have been sufticient. had other proofs 
been wanting, to make manifest that the part which he 
had chosen to play was above his g'enius. Had his capa- 
city been at all commensurate with his ambition, he 
might have deeply influenced the fate of the world ; but 
fortunately no wizard's charm came to the aid of Paul 
Caraffa, and the triple -crowned monk sat upon the ponti- 
fical throne, a fierce, peevish, querulous, and quarrel- 
some dotard ; the prey and the tool of his vigorous 
enemies and his intriguing relations. His hatred of Spain 
and Spaniards was unbounded. He raved at them as 
"heretics, schismatics, accursed of God, the spawn of 
Jews and Moors, the very dregs of the earth, "3 To 
play upon such insane passions was not difficult, and a 
ski[ful artist stood ever ready to strike the chords thus 
vibrating with rage and fury. The master spirit and 
principal mischief-maker of the papal court was the well- 

1 " Qu's-lon et tn re m^me IciiLps il sc Gl d'catratiiEM <iL6taltiDrpb<i»«ji [>Ius<;u'i! ne a'ea 
■(HI d&Ba Cellea d'Ovide, Que le plus grange mondajn el arobicifuigu-fmer se voua et le 
reodlt rtlJgieui et le Fnpe Paul IV. Cfuaffe, qni avail alt le ftloa Busleie ItlEftlin, devot 
Kf rrl}gii-a;r, x rtndlt tmW^MVlt meiidiiiii el guetiler." — Branltlnie; Bit. Charlfs Qitint 
' Dt Thoa. !iL ig. 

'" Ifemi'a, srismnu'ci, «jna]ade«) di Dio, seme tt Gi«3.ei.«3e lAattMiv (ccaaiA 
taantia. --^Navleao, Relsihnr, MS. Uib. de Boure- Ko. ftorj. 
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knomn Cardinal CaralTa, once a wild and dissolute 
soldier, nephew to the Pope. He inflamed the ang'er of 
the pontiff by his representations, that the rival house of 
Colonna, sustained by the Duke of Alva, now viceroy of 
Naples, and by the whole Spanish power, thus relieved 
from the fear of French hostilities, would be free to 
wreak its vengeance upon their family,^ It was deter- 
mined that the court of France should be held by the 
secret league. Moreover, the Pope had been expressly 
included in the treaty of Vaucelles, although the troops of 
Spain had already assumed a hostile attitude in the south 
of Italy. The Cardinal was for immediately proceeding 
to Paris, there to excite the sympathy of the French 
monarch for the situation of himself and his uncle. An 
imnaediate rupture between France and Spain, a rekind- 
ling of the war flames from one end of Europe to the 
other, were necessary to save the credit and the interests 
of the CaraJTas. Cardinal de Tournon, not desirous of 
so sudden a termination to the pacific relations between 
his country and Spain, succeeded in detaining him a little 
longer in Rome.^ He remained, but not in idleness. 
The restless intriguer had already formed close relations 
with the most important personage in France, Diana of 
Poitiers. 3 This venerable courtesan, to the enjoyment of 
whose charms Henry had succeeded, with the other reg-al 
^possessions, on the death of his father, was won by the 
^■flatteries of the wily Caraffa, and by the assiduities of 
^■the Guise family. The best and most sagacious states- 
^Bmen, the Constable, and the Admiral, were in favour of 
^HpeacCr ior they knew the condition of the kingdom. The 
^■.Duke of Guise and the Cardinal Lorraine were for a 
^Brupture, for they hoped to increase their family influence 
^Kby war. Coligny had signed the treaty of Vaucelles, and 
wished to maintain it, but the influence of the Catholic 
party was In the ascendant. The result was to embroil 
the Catholic King against the Pope and against them- 
selves. The queen was as favourably inclined as the 
mistress to listen to Caraifa, for Catherine de Medic! was 
desirous that her cousin. Marshal Strozzi, should have 
honourable and profitable employment in some fresh 
Italian campaigns. 

In the meantime an accident favoured the desl'^ns <2>< 

' De Than, ill. 15, jqq. a i\,\i, I XitTtuwi, lioi. *»V 
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the papal court. An open quarrel with Spain resulted 
from an insEg-nificant circumstance. The Spanish ambas- 
sador at Rome was in the habit of leaving- the city very 
often, at an early hour in (he mornings, upon shooting 
excursions, and had long enjoyed the privilege of order- 
ing the gates to be opened for him at his pleasure. By 
accident or design, he was refused permission upon one 
occasion to pass through the gate as usual- Unwilling 
to lose his day's sport, and enraged at what he considered 
an indignity, his excellency, by the aid of his attendants, 
attacked and beat the guard, mastered them, made his 
Mu&y out of the city, and pursued his morning's amuge- 
ment.l The Pope was furious, and Caraffa artfully in- 
flamed his anger. The envoy was refused an audience, 
■which he desired for the sake of offering explanations^ 
and the train being thus laid, it was thought that the 
right moment had arrived for applying the firebrand. 
The Cardinal went to Paris post haste. In his audience 
of the King, he represented that his Holiness had placed 
implicit reliance upon his secret treaty with his Majesty, 
that the recently -concluded triice with Spain left the pon- 
tiff at the mercy of the Spaniard, that the Duke of Alva 
had already drawn the sword, that the Pope had long 
since done himself the pleasure and the honour of appoint- 
ing the French monarch protector of the papal chair id 
general, and of the Caraffa family in particular, and that 
the moment had arrived for claiming the benefit of that 
protection. He assured him, moreover, as by full papal 
authority, that in respecting the recent truce with Spain, 
his Majesty would violate both human and divine law. 
Reason and justice required him to defend the pontiff, 
now that the Spaniards were about to profit by the In- 
terval of truce to take measures for his detriment. More- 
over, as the Pope was Included in the truce of Vaucelles, 
he could not be abandoned without a vioiatlon of that 
treaty itself.^ The arts and arguments of the Cardinal 
proved successful; the war was resolved upon in favour 
of the Pope.^ The Cardinal, by virtue of powers received 
and brought with him from his Holiness, absolved the 
King from all obligation to keep his faith with Spain. 
He also gave him a dispensation from the duty of prcfac- 
linff hostilities by a declaration of war, Strozzi was sent 

I Thaa, iii^ lir. ivif. jg, squ- H Itid., in. »r-»9- * ^""^^ toi.V 1.^ 
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^■It once into Italy, with some hastily-collected troops, 
^■tvliile the Duke of Cuise waited to organize a regular 

^V The mischief being- thus fairly afoot, and war let loose 
^Kagain upon Europe, the Cardinal made a public entry into 
^■Par!s, as legate of the Pope- The populace crowded 
^Babout his mule, as he rOde at the head oi a stately 
^■procession through the streets. All were anxious to 
^■receive a benediction from the holy man who had come 
so far to represent the successor of St. Peter, and to 

I enlist the efforts of all true believers in his cause. He 
appeared to answer the entreaties of the superstitious 
rabble with fervent blessing's, while the friends who were 
Cearest him were aware that nothing but gibes and 
sarcasms were falling; from his lips. " Let us fool these 
poor creatures to their heart's content, since they will be 
fools," he muttered; smiling the while upon them be- 
nignantly, as became his holy office.* Such were the 

I materials of this new combination ; SUCh was the fuel with 
which this new blaze was lighted and maintained. Thus 
were the great powers of the earth — Spain, France, Eng- 
land, and the Papacy — embroiled, and the nations em- 
battled against each other for several years. The preced- 
ing pages show how much national interests, or principles, 
were concerned in the Struggle thus commenced, in which 

■ thousands were to shed their life-blood, and millions to be 
reduced from peace and comfort to suffer all the misery 
which famine and rapine can, inflict. It would no doubt 
have increased the hilarity of Caraffa, as he made his 
triumphant entry into Paris, could the idea have been sug- 
gested to his mind that the sentiments, or the welfare of 
the people throughout the great states now involved in 
his meshes, could have any possible bearing upon the 
question of peace or war. The world was governed by 
other influences. The wiles of a cardinal — the arts of a 

I concubine — the snipe-shootlng of an ambassador — the 
speculations of a soldier of fortune — the ill-temper of a 
monk — the mutual venom of Italian houses — above all, 
the perpetual rivalry of the two great historical families 
■who owned the greater part of Europe between them as 
their private property — such were the wheels on which 
rolled the destiny of Chrislendom. Compared to these, 
.what were great moral and poVilvcaV v6.e.a.s^ live. ■^^■a.ft?. q^ 
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statesmen, the hopes of nations ? Time was soon to 
show. Meanwhile, g:overnmei)t continued to be admin- 
istered exclusively for the benefit of the governors. 
MeanwhilCj a petty war for paltry motives was to precede 
the g^reat spectacle which was to prove to Europe that 
principles and peoples still existed, and that a phlegrmatic 
nation of merchants and manufacturers couJd defy the 
powers of the universe, and risk all their blood and 
treasure, g^eneration after generation, in a sacred cause. 

It does not belong to my purpose to narrate the details 
of the campaign in Italy; neither is this war of politics 
and chicane of any great interest at the present day. 
To the miUtary minds of their age, the scientific duel 
which now took place upon a \arge scale, between two 
such celebrated captains as the Dukes of Guise and Alva, 
was no doubt esteemed the most important of spectacles ; 
but the progress of mankind in the art of slaughter has 
stripped so antiquated an exhibition of most of its in- 
terest, even in a technical point of view. Not much satis- 
faction could be derived from watching an old-fashioned 
game of war, in which the parties sat down before each 
other so tranquilly, and picked up piece after piece, castle 
after castle, city after city, with such scientific deliberation 
as to make it evident that, in the opinion of the com- 
manders, war was the only serious business to be done 
in the world; that it was not to be done in a hurry, nor 
contrary to rule, and that when a general had a good 
job upon his bands he ought to know his profession 
much too thoroughly, to hasten through it before he saw 
his way clear to another. From the point of time, at 
the close of the year 155G, when that weJl-trained but 
not very successful soldier. Strozzi, crossed the Alps, 
down to the autumn of the followinfr year, when the Duke 
of Alva made his peace with the Pope, there wag hardly 
a pitched battle, and scarcely an event of striking interest. 
Alva, as usual, brought his dilatory policy to bear upon 
his adversary with great effect. He had no intention, be 
observed to a friend, to stake the whole kinirdom of 
Naples against a brocaded coat of the Duke of Guise-^ 
Moreover, he had been sent to the war, as Ruy Gomez 
informed the Venetian ambassador, " with a bridle in hEs 
jnouth. "^ Philip, sorely troubled in his mind at finding 

I J?e^ ftiym- RiiuJta? rfe la Vida dftl Duquft dc AIlis, p.. W- 
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limself in so strange a position as this hostile attitude to 

"le Church, had earnestly interrogated aJl the doctors 
intl theologians with whom he habitually took counsel, 
whether this war with the Pope would not work a for- 
Mture of his title of the Most Catholic King;.' The 
[Bishop of Arras and the favourite both disapproved of 
[the war, and encouraged, with all their influence, the 
Ipacific inclinations of the monarch.^ The doctors were, 
l^to be sure, of opinion that Philip, having acted in Italy 
miy in self-defence, and for the protection of his states, 
>ught not to be anxious as to his continued right to the 
[title on which he "valued himself so highly.^ Nevertheless, 
iuch ponderings and misgivings could not but have the 
[effect of hampering the actions of Alva. That general 
1 chafed inwardly at what he considered his own contempt- 
lible position. At the same lime, he enraged the Duke of 
Guise still more deeply by the forced calmness of his pro- 
, ceedings. Fortresses were reduced , towns taken, one 
; after another, with the most provoking deliberation, while 
his distracted adversary in vain strove to defy, or to 
I delude him, into trying the chances of a stricken field.^ 
The battle of Saint Quentin, the narrative of which be- 
llongs to our subject, and will soon occupy our attention, 
it last decided the Italian operations. Egmont's bril- 
piant triumph in Picardy rendered a victory in Italy super- 
"fluous, and placed in Alva's band the power of com- 
manding the issue of his own. campaign. * The Duke of 
Guise was recalled to defend the French frontier, which 
the bravery of the Flemish hero had imperilled, and the 
Pope was left to make the best peace which he could. 
All was now prosperous and smiling, and the campaign 
closed with a highly original and entertaining exhibition. 
The pontiff's puerile ambition, sustained by the intrigues 
of his ne-phew, had involved the French monarch in a 
war which was contrary to his interests and inclination. 
Paul now found his ally too sorely beset to afford him 
that protection upon which he had relied, when he com- 



plicationi butnili h S. Sarliti, mcndiudDjLi i] Duca d'Atva colla cetcgpa. al collo per 
pacrfioiiTa."— BadovarO' MS. 
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menced, in bis dotage, his career as a warrior. He was, 
therefore, only desirous of deserting his friend, and o£ re- 
lieving himself from his uncomfortable predicament, by 
making a. treaty with his Catholic Majesty upon the best 
terms which he could obtain. The King of France, who 
had gone to war only for the sake of his Holiness, was to 
be left to light his own battles, while the Pope was to 
make his peace with all the world. The result was a 
desirable one for Philip. Alva was accordingly instructed 
to afford the holy father a decorous and appropriate oppor- 
tunity for carrying out his wishes. The victorious general 
was apprized that his master desired no fruit froin his 
commaDding attitude in Italy and the victory of Saint 
Quentin, save a full pardon from the Pope for maintain- 
ing even a defensive war against him.^ An amicable 
siege of Rome was accordingly commenced, in the course 
of which an assault or " camiciata " on the holy city, was 
arranged for the night of the 26th August, 1557. The 
pontiff agreed to be taken by surprise, while Alva, through 
what was to appear only a superabundance of his habitual 
discretion, was to draw oil his troops at the very moment 
when the victorious assault was to be made.^ The immi- 
nent danger to the holy city and to his own sacred person 
thus furnishing the pontiff with an excuse for abandoning 
his own cause, as* well as that of his aJly, the Duke of 
Alva was allowed, in the name of his master and him- 
self, to make submission to the Church and his peace 
with Rorae.3 The Spanish general, with secret indigna- 
tion and disgust, was compelled to humour the vanity of 
a peevish but imperious old man, Negotiations were 
commenced, and so skilfully had the Duke played his 
game during the spring and summer, tliat when he was 
admitted to kiss the Pope's toe, he was able to bring a 
hundred Italian towns in his hand, as a peace-offering to 
his Holiness.^ These he now restored, with apparent 
humility and inward curses, upon the condition that the 
fortifications should be razed, and the French alliance 
absolutely renounced. Thus did the fanaticism of Philip 
reverse the relative position of himself and his antagonist. 
Thus was the vanquished pontiff allowed almost to dictate 
terms to the victorious general. The ICing who could 
' ZV/fl Jfoca. ResulUii, etc, p, £3. 
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iLis humble himself ta a dotard, while he made himself 

le scourge of his subjects, deserved that the bull of ex.^ 

sommunication which had been prepared should be ful- 

linated. He, at least, was capable of feeling: the scathing 

fects of such anathemas. 

The Duke of Guise, having- beeu dismissed with the 
jontiff's assurance that he had done little for the interests 
his sovereign, less for the protection of tlie Church, and 
:ast of all for his own reputation, set forth with all speed 
for Civita V'ecchia, to do what he could upon the Flemish 
frontier to atone for his inglorious campaigri in Italy. 
The treaty between the Pope and the Duke of Alva was 
signed^ on the 14th September (1557), and the Spanish 
reneral retired for the winter to Milan. Cardinal Caraffa 
?as removed from the French court to that of Madrid, 
lere to spin new schemes for the embroilment of nations 
ind the advancement of his own family. Very little glory 
twas gained by any of the combatants in this campaign. 
"Neither Spain, France, nor Paul IV. came out of the 
Italian contest in better condition than that in which they 
^entered upon it. In fact each of them was a loser. 
^France had made an inglorious retreat, the Pope a ludi- 
crous capitulation, and the only victorious party, the King 
of Spain, had, during the summer, conceded to Cosmo de 

I Medici the sovereignty of Sienna. Had Venice shown 
more cordiality towards Philip, and more disposition to 
sustain his policy, it is probable that the Republic would 
have secured the prize which thus fell to the share of 
Cosmo. ^ That astute and unprincipled potentate, who 
could throw his net so well in troubled water, had success- 
fully duped all parties — Spaioj France, and Rome. The 
man who hfid not only not participated in the contest, 
but who had kept all parties and aM warfare away from 

Ibis borders, was the only individual in Italy who gained 
territorial advantage from the war. 
To avoid interrupting the continuity of the narrative, 
the Spanish campaign has been briefly sketched until the 
autumn of 1557, at which period the treaty between the 
Pope and Philip was concluded. It is now necessary to go 
^Lback to the close of the preceding year. 
H Simultaneously with the descent of the French troops 
upon Italy, hostilities had broken out upon the Flemish 
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border. The pains of the Emperor m covering- the 

smouldering embers of national animosities so preci- 
pitately, and willi a view rather to scenic effect than to a 
deliberate and well-con aide red result, were thus set at 
nought, and within a year from the day of his abdication, 
hostilities were re-opened from the Tiber to the German 
Ocean. The blame of first violating the truce of Vau- 
celles was laid by each party upon the other with equal 
justice, for there can be but little doubt that the reproach 
justly belonged to both. Both had been equally faithless 
in their professions of amity. Both were equally re- 
sponsible for the scenes of war, plunder, and misery, 
which again were desolating the fairest regions of 
Christendom. 

At the time when the French court had resolved to con- 
cede to the wishes of the Caraffa family, Admiral Golig'ny, 
who had been appointed governor of Picardy, had received 
orders to make a foray upon the frontier o£ Flanders. 
Before the formal annunciation of hostilities, it was thought 
desirable to reap all the advantage possible from the 
perfidy which had been resolved upon. 

It happened that a certain banker of Lucca, an ancient 
gambler and debauchee, whom evil courses had reduced 
from affluence to penury, had taken up his abode upon a 
hill overlooking the city of Douay. Here he had built 
himself a hermit's cell. Clad in sackcloth, with a rosary 
at his waist, he was accustomed to beg his bread from 
door to door. His garb was all, however, which he 
possessed of sanctity, and he had passed his time in con- 
templating the weak points in the defences of the city 
with much more minuteness than those in his own heart. 
Upon the breaking out of hostilities in Ttaly, the instincts 
of his old profession had suggested to him that a good 
speculation might be made in Flanders, by turning to 
accoimt as a spy the observations which he had made in 
his character of a hermit. ^ He sought an interview with 
■CoWgny^ and laid his propositions before him. The noble 
Admiral hesitated, for his sentiments were more elevated 
than those of many of his cotemporaries. He had, more- 
over, himself negotiated and signed the truce with Spain^ 
and he shrank from violating it with his own hand, before 
3 declaration of war. Still he was aware that a French 
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rifiy was on its way to attack the Spaniards in Italy; 
; ■was under Instructions to take the earliest advantag^e 
hich his position upon the frontier might offer him; he 
new that both theory and practice authorized a g-eticral 
that ag"e, to hreak his fast, even in time of tfucc, if a 
empting morsel should present itself;^ and, above all, 
e thoroug;bly understood the character of his nearest 
ntagonist, the new g-overnor of tlie Netherlands, PhiJibert 
f Savoy, whom he knew to be the most unscrupulous 
;hieftain in Europe, These considerations decided him to 
ke advantage of the hermit banker's communication. 
A day ^vas accordingly fixed, at which, under the g"UJd- 
ance of this newly-acquired ally, a surprise should be 
attempted by the French forces, and the unsuspecting- city 
;cf Douay given over to the pllJag-e of a brutal soldiery- 
be time appointed was the nig:ht of Epiphany, upon 
occasion of which festival, it was thought that the inhabit- 
ants, overcome vvlth sleep and wassail, might be easily 
overpowered- (6th January, 1557.) The plot was a good 
plot, but the Admiral of France was destined to be foiled 
by an oM woman. This person, apparently the only 
creature awake in the town, perceived the danger, ran 
hrieking through the streets, alarmed the citizens while it 
as yet time, and thus prevented the attack. ^ Coligny, 
isappointed In his plan, recompensed his soldiers by a 
sudden onslaught upon Lens in Arthois, which be sacked 
and then levelled with the ground, Such was the wretched 
condition of frontier cities, standing, even in time of 
ace, with the ground undermined beneath them, and 
existing every moment, as it were, upon the brink of 
explosion. 3 

Hostilities having been thus commenced, the French 
overnment was in some embarrassment. The Duke of 
Guise, with the most available forces of the kingdom, 
having crossed the Alps, it became necessary forthwith to 
collect another army. The place of rendezvous appointed 
was Pierrepoint, where an army of eighteen thousand 
infantry and five thousand horse were assembled early in 
the spring.* In the meantime, Philip finding the war 
fairly afoot, had crossed to England for the purpose 
(exactly in contravention of all his marriage stipulations) 
of cajoling his wife and browbeating her ministers into a 

> ffrantSme; ait. Due dc Sairtac. ^ Ilc'E\iora.. WijcM^iin va^ 
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participation in his war with France. This was easily 
accomplished. The Eng^lish nation found tlicmselves 

according^ly engag"ed in a contest with which tliey had no 
concern, which, as tlie event proved, was very much 
ag'ainst their interests, and in which the moving cause for 
their entanglement was the devotion of a weak, bad, 
ferocious woman, for a husband who hated her. A herald 
sent from England arrived in Francej disguised, and was 
presented to King^ Henry at Rhctms. Here, dropping' on 
one knee, he recited a list of complaints against his 
Majesty, on behalf of the English Queen, all of them 
fabricated or exaggerated for the occasion, and none of 
them furnishing even a decorous pretext for the war 
which was now formally declared, ^ The French monarch 
expressed his regret and surprise that the firm and 
amicable relations secured by treaty between the two 
countries should thus, without sufficient cause, be violated. 
In accepting the wager of warfare forced upon him, he 
bade the herald, N orris, inform his mistress that her 
messenger vjas treated with courtesy only because he 
represented a Jady, and that, had he come from a king-, 
the language with which he would have been greeted 
would have befitted the perfidy manifested on the occasion. 
God would punish this shamelcs:3 violation of faith, and 
this wanton interruption to the friendship of two great 
nations. With this tlie herald was dismissed from the 
royal presence, but treated with great distinction, con- 
ducted to the hotel of the English ambassador, and 
presented, on the part of the French sovereign, with a 
chain of gold.^ 

Philip had despatched Ruy Gomez to Spain for the 
purpose of providing ways and means^ while he was him- 
self occupied with the same task in England.^ He stayed 
there three months. During this time, he "did more," 
says a Spanish contemporary, " than any one could have 
believed possible with that proud and indomitable nation. 
He caused them to declare war against France with fire 
and sword, by sea and land."* Hostilities having been 
thus chivalrously and formally established, the Queen sent 
an army of eight thousand men, cavalry, infantry, and 
pioneers, who, " all clad in bkie uniform," ^ commanded 
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<y Lords Pembroke and Clinton, with the three sous of 
e Earl of Northumberland, and officered by many other 

iciOnS of England's aristocracy, disembarked at Calais, 

nd shortly afterwards joined the camp before Saint 
uentin,-'- 
Philip meantime had left Eng;Iand, and witli more bustle 

nd activity than was usual with him, had given directions 
for organizing at once a considerable army. It wag com- 
posed mainly of troops belonging to the Netherlands, with 
the addition of some German auxiliaries. Thirty-five 
thousand foot and twelve thousand horse had, by the 

iddle of July, advanced through the province of Namur, 
and were assembled at Givet under the Duke of Savoy, 
who, as Governor-General of the Netherlands, held the 
chief command.^ All the most eminent grandees of the 
provinces, Orange, Aerschot, Berlaymont, Meg"hein, 
Bredcrode, were present with the troops, but the life and 
soul of the army, upon this memorable occasion, was the 
Count of Egmotit 

Lamoral, Count of Egmont, Prince of Gavere, was noiv 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age,^ in the very noon of that 
brilliant life which was destined to be so soon and so 
fatally overshadowed. Not one of the dark clouds, which 
were in the future to accumulate arouud him, had yet 
rolled above his horizon. Young, noble, wealthy, hand- 
some, valiant, he saw no threatening phantom in the 
future, and caught eagerly at the golden opportunity, which 
the present placed within his grasp, of winning; fresh laurels 
on a wider and more fruitful field than any in which he 
had hitherto been a reaper. The campaign about to take 
place was likely to be an imposing, if not an important 
one, and could not fail to be attractive to a noble of so 
ardent and showy a character as Egmont. If there were 
no lofty principles or extensive interests to be contended 
for, as there certainly were not, there was yet much 
that was stately and exciting to the imagination in the 
warfare which had been so deliberately and pompously 

rranged. The contending armies, although of moderate 

ize, were composed of picked troops, and were com- 
manded by the flower of Europe's chivalry. Kings, 

ifinces, and the most illustrious paladins of Christendom, 

1 Meleran, ubi sup. Hocfilf i. B. 
^ jUBterea, Hcafd, utii nup, De Tbou, i'kU \i\. Tii-vx,, 
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were arming for the great tournament, to which they had 
been summoned by herald and trumpet ; and the Batavian 
hero, without a crown or even a country, but with as 
lofty a lineage as many anointed sovereig^ns could boast, 
was amhitious to distingucsh himself in the proud array. 
Upon the nortli -western edge of the narrow peninsula of 
North Holland^ washed by the stormy waters of the 
German Ocean, were the ancient castle, town, and lord- 
ship, whence Egmont derived his family name, and the 
title by which he was most familiarly known. He was 
supposed to trace his descent, through a line of chivalrous 
champions and crusaders, up to the pagan kings of the 
most ancient of existing Teutonic races. The eighth 
century names of the Frisian RadhoJd and Adgild 1 
among his ancestors were thought to denote the antiquity 
of a house whose lustre had been increased in later 
times by the splendour of its alhances. His fatlier, 
united to Fran^roise de Luxemburg, Princess of Gavere, 
hnd acquired by this marriage, and transmitted to his 
posterity, many of the proudest titles and richest estates 
of Flanders. Of the three children who survi\-ed him, the 
only daughter was afterwards united to the Count of 
^'audemont, and became mother of Louise de Vaudcmontj 
queen of the French monarch, Henry the Third. Of his 
two sonS[ Charles^ the elder, had died young and un- 
married, leaving all the estates and titles of the family to 
his brother. Lamoral, born in 1522, was in early youth a 
pag'e of the Emperor, ^^'he^ old enough to bear arms he 
demanded and obtained permission to follow the career of 
his adventurous sovereign. He served his apprenticeship 

»as a soldier in the stormy expedition to Barbary, where, iq 
his nineteenth year, he commanded a troop of Ilg-ht horse, 
and distinguished himself under the Emperor's eye for his 
courage and devotion, doing the duty, not only of a gallant 
commander, but of a hardy soldier.^ Returning, un- . 
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iBcathed by the war, flood, or tempest of that memorable 

[enterprise, he reached his country by the way of Corsica, 

(Genoa, and Lo^^aine^ and was three years afterwards 

iunited [in the year 1545J to Sabina of Bavaria, sister of 

[Frederic, Elector Palatine. The nuptials had taken place 

Lat Spiers, and few royal weddingfs could have been more 

'brilliant. The Emperor, bis hrolher Ferdinand, King of 

the Romans, with the Archduke Maximilian, all the imperial 

electors, and a concourse of the principal nobks of ihe 

empire, were present on the occasion. 

In the following year, Charles invested hira with the 
order of the Fleece at a chapter held at Utrecht. In 1553, 
he had been at the Emperor's side during the unlucky 
siege of Metz; En 1554 he had been sent at the head of a 
Splendid embassy to England, to solicit for Philip the hand 
of Mary Tudor, and had witnessed the marriage in Win- 

^ Chester Cathedral, the same year. Although one branch 
of his house had, in past times, arrived at the sovereignty 
of Gueldres, and another had acquired the great estates 
and titles of Buren, which had recently passed, by inter- 
marriag-e with the heiress, into the possession of the Prince 
of Orange, ^yet the Prince of Gavere, Count of EgrnOnt, 
was the chief of a race which yielded to none of the great 
Batavian or Flemish families in antiquity, wealth, or 
power. Personally, he was distinguished for hts braverj-, 
and although he was not yet the idol of the camp, which he 
was destined to becomCf nor had yet commanded in chief 
on any important occasion, he was accounted one of the 
five principal generals in the Spanish service.* Eager for 
general admiration, he was at the same time haughty and 
presumptuous, attempting to combine the characters of an 
arrogant magnate and a popular chieftain. Terrible and 
sudden in his wrath, he was yet of inordinate vanity, and 
was easily led by those who understood his weakness. 
With a limited education, and a slender capacity for alt 
affairs ^ except those relating to the camp, he was destined 
to be as vacillating and incompetent a statesman, as he was 
■prompt and fortunately audacious in the held. A splendid 
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soldier, his evil stars bad destined bim to tread, as a 
politician, a dark and dangerous path, in which not even 
genius, caution, and integrity could ensure success, but 
in which rashness alternating with hesitation, and credulity 
with violence, could not fail to bring ruin. Such was 
Count Egmont, as he took his place at the head of the 
King's cavalry in the summer of 1557- 

The early operations of the Duke of Savoy were at first 
intended to deceive the enemy. The army, after advanc- 
ing- as far into Picardy as the town of Vervins, which they 
burned and pillaged , made a den:ionstration with their 
whole force upon the city of Guise. This, however, was 
but a feint, by which attention was directed and forces 
drawn off from Saint Quentin, which was to be the real 
point of attack. In the meantime^ the Constable of 
France, Montmorency, arrived upon the 28th July (1557}* 
to take command of the French troops. He was accom- 
panied by the Mari^chal de Saint Andr^ and by Admiral 
Coligny. The most illustrious names of France, whether 
for station or valour, were in the officers' Hst of this select 
army. Nevers and Montpensier, Enghien and Condd, 
Venddme and Eiochefoucauld, were already there, and now 
the Constable and the Admiral came to add the strength 
of their experience and lofty reputation to sustain the 
courage of the troops. Tlie French were at Pierrepoint, a 
post between Champag"ne and Picardy, and in its neigh- 
bourhood. The Spanish army was at Vervins, and 
threatening Guise. It had been the opinion in France that 
the enemy's intention was to invade Champagne, and the 
Due de Nevers, governor of that province, had made a 
disposition of his forces suitable for such a conting-ency. 
It was the conviction of Montmorency, however, that 
Picardy was to be the quarter really attacked,^ and that 
Saint Quentin, which was the most important point at 
which the enemy's prog-ress, by that route, towards Paris 
could be arrested, was In imminent danger. The Con- 
stable's opinion was soon confirmed by advices received 
by Colig-oy. The enemy's army, he was informed, after 
remaining three days before Guise, had withdrawn from 
that point, atid had invested Saint Quen6n with their 
whole force. 

This wealthy and prosperous city stood upon an eleva- 
t/oa rising^ from the river Somme. ^\. was sMTtaaft&t6,\s^ 
' De Thou, iii. 1+9, »i^ 
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very extensive suburbs, ornamented with orchards and 
jardens, and including' witliin their limits larg^e tracts of 
higrhlv cultivated soi],i Three sides of the place were 
jvered by a lake^ thirty yards in width, very deep at some 
sints, in others rather resembling a morass, and extend- 
ing^ on the Flemish side a half mile beyond the city.^ The 
ihabitants were thriving- and industrious; many of the 
lanufacturers and merchants were very rich, for it was 
place of much traffic and commercial Importance. ^ 
Teligny was in tlie city with a detachment of the 
)auphin's regiment; Captain Brueuil was commandant of 
the town. Both informed Coligny of the imminent peril 
'in which they stood. They represented the urgent 
necessity o( immediate reinforcements both of men and 
[Supplies. The city, as the Admiral well knew, was In no 
[condition to stand a siege by such an army, and dire were 
[the consequences if so important a place should fall. It 
'was still practicable, they wrote, to introduce succour, but 
p every day diminished the possibility of affording effectual 
I relief. Colig-ny was not the man to let the grass grow 
[under his feet, after such an appeal in behalf of the 
[principal place in his government. The safety of France 
[■R'as dependent upon that of Saint Quentin. The bulwark 
overthrown, Paris was within the next stride of an adven- 
turous enemy. The Admiral instantly set out, upon the 
and 0/ August, with strong- reinforcements. It was too 
late. The English auxiliaries, under Lords Pembroke, 
Clinton, and Grey, had, in the meantime, effected their 
junction with the Duke of Savoy, and appeared fn the 
camp before Saint Quentin. The route, by which It had been 
hoped that the much-needed succour could be introduced^ 
was thus occupied and rendered impracticable. The 
Admiral, however, in consequence of the urgent nature of 
the letters received from Brueuil and Teligny, had out- 
stripped, in his anxiety, the movements of his troops. and 
had flown before his army. He now shut himself up in the 
city,* determined to effect its deliverance by means of his 
skill and experience, or, at least, to share its fate. 

1 " Bitalla de San Quintin. Copbda de un rodicB MS. de la Bib. del EsaoisaL" — 
DociinuBnios Incdilo^, ix. J90. 
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A few days were passed in making ineffectual sorties, 
ordered by Co]igny for the sake of reconnoitring' the coun- 
try, and of discovering the most practicable means of in- 
troducing; supplies. The Constable, meantime, who had 
advanced with his army to La Ffere, was not idle. He 
kept up daily communications with the beleagured Admiral, 
and was determined, if possible, to relieve the city. There 
was, however^ a constant succession of disappointments. 
Moreover, the brave but indiscreet TeJig'nyj who com- 
manded during a temporary illness of the Admiral, saw fiti 
ag'ainst express orders, to make an imprudent sortie. He 
paid the penalty of his rashness with his life. Meantime 
the g^arrison was daily growing weaker. Coligny sent out 
of the city all useless consumers, quartered all the women 
in the cathedral and other churches, where they were 
locked in, lest their terror and their tears should weakert 
the courage of the garrison; and did all in bis power to 
strengthen the defences of the city, and sustain the resolu- 
tion of the inhabitants;. Affairs wete growing desperate. 
It seemed plain that the important city must soon fall, and 
with it most probably Paris. One of the suburbs was 
already in the hands of the enemy. At last Coligny dis- 
covered a route by which he believed it to be still possible 
to introduce reinforcements. He communicated the results 
of his observations to the Constable. Upon one side of 
the city the lake, or morass, was traversed by a few 
difficult and narrow pathways, mostly under water, and by 
a running Stream which could only be passed in boats. 
The Constable, in consequence of this information received 
from Coligny, set out from La F6re upon the 8th of 
August, with four thousand infantry and two thousand 
horse. Halting his troops at the village of Essigny, he 
advanced in person to the edge of the morass, in order to 
reconnoitre the ground and prepare his plans. The result 
was a determination to attempt the introduction of men 
and supplies into the town by the mode suggested. Leav- 
ing his troops drawn up in battle array, he returned to La 
Ffere for the remainder of hJs army, and to complete his 
preparations. 1 Coligny In the meantime was to provide 
boats for crossing the stream. Upon the loth August, 
which was the festival of St- Laurence, the Constable 
advanced ivjth four pieces of heavy artillery, four 
cuJiritnncs, and four lighter pieces, au^ a^\wt4 a.\. -cAue, 
J D* Thou, iii. 15+. 'Mttweii.i- >■'>•■ 
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o'clock in the morning near ttie Fauboui^ d'Isle, which 
was already ia possession of the Spanish troops. The 
whole army of the Constable consisted of twelve thousand 
German, with fifteen companies of French infantry; mak- 
ing: in ^11 some sixteen thousand foot, with hve thousand 
cavalry in addition. The Duke of Savoy's army lay upon 
the same side of the town, widely extended, and stretching 
beyond the river and the morass. Montmorency's project 
was to be executed in full view of the enemy. Fourteen 
companies of Spaniards were stationed in the faubourg-. 
Two companies had been pushed forward as far as a 
water-mill, which lay in the pathway of the advancing 
Constable. These soldiers stood their ground for a 
moment, but soon retreated, while a cannonade was sud- 
denly opened by the French upon the quarters of the Duke 
of Savoy. The Duke's tent was torn to pieces, and he had 
barely time to hurry on his cuirass, and to tai-te refugee 
with Count Eg^mont.^ The Constable, hastening to turn 
this temporary advantage to account at once, commenci^d 
the transportation of his troops across the morass. The 
enterprise was, however, not destined to be fortunate. 
The number of boats which had been provided was very 
inadequate; moreover they were very small, and each as 
it (eft the shore was consequently so crowded with soldiers 
that it was in danger of being swamped. Several were 
overturned, and the men perished, ft was found also that 
the opposite bank was steep and dangerous. Many who 
had crossed the river were unable to effect a landing, while 
those who escaped drowning- in the water, lost their way 
in the devious and impracticable paths, or perished 
miserably in the treacherous qufig'mires. Very few effected 
their entrance Into the town, but among- them was 
Andelot, brother of Colig^ny, with five hundred followers. 
Meantime, a council of officers was held in Egmont's tent, 
Opinions were undecided as to the course to be pursued 
under the circumstances. Should an eny-agement be 
risked, or should the Constable, who had but indifferently 
acconipiished his project and had introduced but an insig«] 
nificant number of troops into the city, be allowed to with- 
draw with the rest of his army? The Fiery vehemence of 
Kgmont carried all before it,^ Here was an opportunity 
to measure arms at advantage with the great ca9tain q£ 
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I the age. To relinquisTi the prize, which the fortune of 
war had now placed within reach of their valour, was a 
thought not to be entertained. Here was the great Con- 
stable Montmorency, attended by princes o( the royal 
blood, the proudest of the nobility, the very croivn and 
flower of the chivalry of France, and followed by an army 
of her bravest troops. On a desperate venture he had 

■ placed himself within their grasp. Should he po thence 
alive and unmolested? The moral effect of destroying' 
such an army would be greater than if it were twice its 

■ actual strength. It would be dealing a blow at the very 
heart of France, from which she could not recover. Was 
the opportunity to be resigned without a struggle, of 
laying^ at the feet of Philip, in this his first campaign since 
his accession to his father^s realms, a prize worthy of the 
proudest hour of the Emperor's reign? The eloquence of 
the impetuous Batavian was irresistible, and it was deter- 
mined to cut off the Constable's retreat.! 

■ Three miles from the Faubourg d'lsle, to which that 
general had now advanced, was a narrow pass or defile, 
between steep and closely-hanging hills. While advanc- 
ing through this ravine in the morning, the Constable had 
observed that the enemy might have It in their power to 

i intercept his return at that point, He had therefore left 
|he Rhinegrave, with his company of mounted carabineers, 
to guard the passage. Being ready to commence his 
retreat, he now sent forward the Due de Nevers, with four 
companies of cavalry, to Strengthen that important posi- 
tion, which he feared might be inadequately guarded. The 
act of caution came too late. This was the fatal point 
which the quick glance of Egmont had at once detected. 

I As Nevers reached the spot, two thousand of the enemy's 
cavalry rode throug^h and occupied the narrow passage. 
Inflamed by mortification and despair, Nevers would have 
at once charged those troops, although outnumbering his 
own by nearly four to one. His officers restrained him 
with difficulty, recalling to his memory the peremptory 
orders which he had received from the Constable to guard 
the passage, but on no account to hazard an engagement, 
until sustained by the body of the army. It was a case In 
which rashness would have been the best discretion. The 
headhng charge which the Duke had been about to make, 
ig^ht possibly have cleared the path auA \va\e e^xt'vtWcA 
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[the army, provided the Constable had foHowtd up the 
movement by a rapid advance upon his part. As it was, 
the passag-e was soon blocked up by freshty-advancing 
bodies of Spanish and Flemish cavalry, while Nevers 
slowly and reluctantly fell back upon (he Prince of Cond^, 
who was stationed with the light horse at the mil! where 
the first s.kirmish had taken place. They were soon joined 
by the Constable^ with the main body of the army. The 
whole French force now commenced its retrograde move- 
ment. It was, however, but too evident that they were 
enveloped. As they approached the fatal pass through 
which lay their only road to La F&re, and which was now 
in complete possession of the enemy, tlie signal of assault 
was given by Count Egmont. That general himself, at 
the head of two thousand Hg'ht horse, led the charg-e upon 
the left flank. The other side was assaulted by the Dukcs 
Eric and Henry of Brunswick, each with a thousand heavy 
dragoons, sustained by Count Horn, at the head of a 
regiment of mounted g:endarmcric. Mansfeld, Lalaln, 
Hoogstraatcn, and Vilain, at the same time made a furious 
attack upon the frOnt. The French cavalry wavered with 
the shock so vigorously given. The camp follovvers, 
sutlers, and pedEers, panic-struck, at once Red helter- 
sk<:lter, and in their precipitate retreat, carried confusion 
and dismay throughout alt the ranks of the army. The 
rout was sudden and total. The onset and the victory 
were simultaneous. Nevers, riding through a hollow with 
some companies of cavalry, in the hope of making a detour 
and presenting a new front to the enemy, was over- 
whelmed at once by the retreating French and their furious 
pursuers. The day was lost, retreat hardly possible, yet, 
by a daring and desperate effort, the Duke, accompanied 
by a handful of followers, cut his way through the enemy 
and effected his escape. The cavalry had been broken at 
the Rrst onset and nearly destroyed. A portion of the 
infantry still held firm, and attempted to continue their 
retreat. Some pieces of artillery, however, now opened 
upon them, and before they reached Essigny, the whole 
army was completely annihilated. The defeat was 
absolute. Half the French troops actually engaged in the 
enterprise, lost their lives upon the field. The remaindtt 
of the army was captured or utterly Avsot^arivte.^. "^^V^tv 
Nevers reviewed, at Laon, th.e wreck ol vV"vfe C.q^^'^'^"^^ ^ 
vhoJe force, he found some tiurtee-n. \\wiv4t«i' 'C^^.^s 
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and three hundred German cavalry, with four companies 
of French infa.ntrj remaining out of fifteen, and four 
thousand German loot remaining oi twelve thousand. Of 
twenty-one or twenty-two thousand remarkably ^^^ ^nd 
well-appointed troops, all but six thousand bad been killed 
or made prisoners within an hour. The Constable himself, 
■with a wound in the g^roin, was a captive- The Duke of 
Enghien, after behaving with brilliant valour, and many 
times rallying the troops, was shot thromgh the body, and 
brought into the enemy's camp only to expire. The Duc 
de Montpensier, the Marshal de Saint Andr*;, the Due de 
LongueviHe, Prince Ludovic of Mantua, the Baron Corton, 
la Roche du Mayne, the RhiIleg■^ave^ the Counts de Roche- 
foucauld, d'Aubig-ni, de Rochefort, all were taken. The 
Duc de Nevers, the Prince of Cond^, with a few others, 
escaped] although so absolute was the conviction that 
such an escape was impossible, that it was not believed by 
the victorious army. When Nevers sent a trumpet, after 
the battle, to the Duke of Savoy, for the purpose of 
negotiating- concerning the prisoners, the trumpeter was 
pronounced an impostor, and the Duke's letter a forg"ery; 
nor was It till after tlie whole field had been diligently 
searched for his dead body without success, that Nevers 
could persuade the conquerors that he was still in 
existence,^ 

Of riiilip's army but fifty lost their lives.^ Lewis of 
Brederode was smothered in his armour; and the two 
Counts Spiegelberg and Count Waldeck were also killed ; 
besides these, no ofSicer of distinction fell. Al] the French 
standards and all their artillery but two pieces were taken, 
and placed before the King, who the next day came into 
the camp before Saint Qucntin. The prisoners of distinc- 
tion were likewise presented to him in long procession. 
Rarely had a monarch of Spain enjoyed a more signal 
triumph than this which Philip now owed to the gallantry 
jind promptness of Count Egmont.^ 

While the King stood reviewing the spoils of victory, a 
[night horseman of Don Henrico Manrlque's regiment ap- 
tproached, and presented him with a sword. " I am the 

I Oc Tbiju. iii. 161. tfij, >ix. 3 Ibid, 

• HoflH. 1- K, 9- Meipien i. iB, sqi\. Tli-Tlii™, iii. i57-i"4o. ftoi, i. ifi. Tlie Nsllicr- 
'i/*crorjnts reneral/y gi vc of Jtast four thousiiiii ItiflrJ of llie FrcncL army. A i-^ 
'lamj' prfc/amfiifon fer^t !fla^)cSEi^■i^E issjicd by ilie government, Jourleca (lays aftfr 
i">c, stalrj, however, the niimSor tM killed, vcoundcfl, nnd ^imontrs, oailit^HTicK 
-ty-eight "companids " oT infanirv and five \i»wi»nfl i:bt»\i^.— "Vstl ^H.j.i, 
W Xntnerltingen op WBj[enuLr VaderL H-'ut. ^fuoit. iiqii'l,'^^ H-ii- 
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man, may it please your Majesty," said the trooper, " vjho 
took the Constable; here is his sword; may your Majesty 
be pleased to give me sometliing to eat in my house." 
" I promisR it," replied Philip; upon which the soldier 
kissed his Majesty's hand and retired, i It was the custom 
universally recog-aized in that day, that the king was the 
king"'s captive, and the gfcneral the general's, but that the 
man, whether soldier or officer, who took the commander- 
in-chief, was entitled to ten thousand ducats.^ Upon this 
occasion the Constable was the prisoner of Philip, sup- 
posed to command his own army in person. A certain 
Spanish Captain Valenzuela, however, disputed the 
soldier's claim to the Constable's sword- The trooper 
advanced at once to the Constable, who stood there with 
the rest of the illustrious prisoners. " Your excellency is 
a Christian," said he; " please to declare upon your con- 
science and the faith of a cavalierj whether 'twas I that 
took yoQ prisoner. It need not surprise your excellency 
that I am but a soldier, since with soldiers his Majesty 
mast wagre his wars." " Certainly," replied the Constable, 
"you took me and took my horse, and I gave you my 
sword. My ivord, however, I pledged to Captain Valen- 
zue'a- " It appearing, however, that the custom of Spain 
did not recognize a pledge given to any one but the 
actual captor, it was arranged that the soldier should 
give two thousand of his ten thousand ducats to the 
captain. Thus the dispute ended.'"* 

Such was the brilliant victory of Saint Quentin, worthy 
to be placed in the same list with the wo rJd- renowned 
combats of Creepy and Ag^incourt. The Flemish frontier 
was saved for the time from the misery which was now 
to be inflicted upon the French border. This was sufficient 
to cause the victory to be hailed as rapturously by the 
people as by the troops. From that day forth the name of 
the brave Hollander was like the sound of a trumpet to 
the army. " Egmont and Saint Ouentin " rang through 
every month to the furthest extremity of Philip's realms.* 
A deadly blow was struck to the very heart of France. 
The fruits of all the victories of Francis and Henry 
withered. The bailie, with others which were to follow it, 
won by the same hand, w^tq soon to compel the signature 

1 Battalia d* San (Ju'ntin. D-iaimenl.JS. loicditoi, L*. 496. 

1 " Es tosa inujriialii]ua enttc Ecnle. lie g «ra c™e d\ ^MiMii e» 5A ^enwrii-j >*■ 

Uyrl-fl Rey; perp a i]u(«i le prttdft Is dan 1.0,000 ducaAoi."— DwMaeftVAA.'^**"'*** 
^C& • Itid., ii. 496, 497. * rtisi^4,i'.q- 
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of one of the iriost disastrous treaties which had ever 
disgraced the history of France. 

The fame and power of the Constable faded — his mis- 
fortunes and captivity fell like a hlight upon the ancient 
glory of the house of Montmorency— his enemies destroyed 
his influence and his popularity.^ On the other hand, the 
exultation of Philip was as keen as his cold and stony 
nature would permit. The mag:nificenl palace-convent ol 
the Escorial, dedicated to the saint on whose festival the 
battle had been loiight, atid built in the shape of the 
g:ridiron on which that martyr had suffered, was soon 
afterwards erected in pious coinmemoraton of the event.^ 
Such was the celebration of the victory. The reward 
reserved for the victor was to be recorded on a later page 
of history. 

The coldness and caution, not to say the pusillanimity 
of Philip, prevented him from seizing: the golden fruits of 
his triumph. Ferdinand Gonzag^a wished the blow to be 
followed up by an immediate march upon Paris. ^ Such 
was also the feeling of all the disting^uished soldiers of the 
ag-e. It was unquestionably the opinion, and would have 
been the deed, of Charles, had he been on the field of 
Saint Quentin, crippled as he was,, in the place of his 
son. He could not conceal his raf:fe and mortification when 
he found that Paris had not fallen, and is said to have 
refused to read the despatches which recorded that the 
event had not been consummated.* There was certainly 
little of the conqueror in Philip's nature; nothing- which 
would have led him to violate the safest principles of 
strategy. He was not the man to follow up enthusiastically 
the blow which had been struck ; Saint Quentin, still 
uiitaken, although defended by but eight hundred soldiers, 
could not be left behind him; Nevers was still in his 
front, and althoug'h it was notorious that he commanded 
only the wreck of an army, yet a new one might be col- 
lected, perhaps, in time to embarrass the triumphant 
march to Paris. Out of his superabundant discretion, 
accordingly, Philip refused to advance till Saint Quentin 
should be reduced. 5 

Although nearly driven to despair by the total overthrow 

I Dc Thou, iii. 160. ^ = HooH, i. 9, » De Thou, iii- i6a. 

4 iiiant^tn^r ■' '*- Eli^):^ du Dhc d'AUjc, u. 140. Th« ^taiemeEit i^^ lio^vevcr, ncvt cor- 
r€-bar.iUti Sir the oiiiieiafomiy leltns _nf Clmrks, S*e ns.cliftrd, Reltaiie cl Mart de 
CAjr/cQuinr. L i6g, *(iq, — Compare Stirling, CloUlti Lilt, vii, u^ 
* ilff JTiou, HI ,61. Hoofd, * 
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I of the French in the recent action, Coligny still held 
bravely out, being" well aware that every day by which 
the siege could be protracted was of advantag^e to his 
country. Ag^ain he made fresh attempts to introduce men 
into the city. A fisherman showed him a submerged path, 
B covered several feet deep with water, throirg;h which he 

■ succeeded In bringing; one hundred and fifty unarmf^d and 

■ half'drowncd soldiers into the place. His garrison con- 

■ sisted barely of eight hundred men, but the siege was 
still sustained, mainly by his courage and sagacityj and 

_ by the spirit of his brother Andclot. The company of 

■ cavalry ( belonging- to the Dauphin's regimentj had be- 
Hhaved badly, and even with cowardicCf since the death of 
H their commander Telig^ny. The citizens were naturally 
" weary and impatient of the sieg;e. Mining and counter- 
mining continued till the 21st August. A steady cannonade 
was then maintained until the 2^th. Upon that day, eleven 
breaches having been made in the walls, a simultaneous 
assault was ordered at four of them. The citizens were 
stationed upon the walls, the soldiers in the breaches. 
There was a short but sanguinary contest, the garrison 
resisting with uncommon oravery. Suddenly an entrance 
was effected tlirough a tower which had been thought suf- 
ficiently strong, and which had been left unguarded. 
Coligny, rushing to the spot, engaged the enemy almost 

» single-handed. He was soon overpowered, being attended 
only by four men and a page, and was made a prisoner by 
B soldier named Francisco Diaz, and conducted through 
one of the subterranean mines into the presence of the 

• Duke of Savoy, from whom the captor received ten thou- 
sand ducats in exchange for the Admiral's sword. The 
fighting still continued with great determination in the 
streets, the brave Andelot resisting to the last. He was, 
however, at last overpowered, and taken prisoner. Philip, 
who had, as usual, arrived in the trenches by noon, armed 
M in complete harness, with a page carrying his helmet, was 
H met by the intelligence that the city of Saint Quentin was 
B his own.^ 

H To a horrible carnage succeeded a sack and a conflagra- 
H tion still more horrible. In every house entered during 
H the first day, every human being was butchered. The sack 
H lasted all that day, and the whole of the following, till the 

H 1 Dc TTioa, liL 161-171. Hoofd, L lo. Meleien, i. vl. \lQra«Mr.«sa "VcftSoi'-A* 
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night of the aSth. There was not a soldier who did nol 
obtain an ample share of phmder, and some Individuals 
succeeded in g"ettin§: possession of two, three, aad even 
twelve thousand ducats each.i The women were not 
generally outrag^ed, but they were stripped iilmost entirely 
naked, lest they should conceal treasure which belonged 
to their conquerors, and they were slashed in the face 
with knives, partly in sport, partly as a punishment for not 
yiving up properly which was not in their possession. 
The soldiers even cut off the arms of many among; these 
wretched women, ^ and then turned them loose, maimed 
and naked, into the blazing" streets; for the town, on the 
aStli, was fired in a hundred places, and was now one 
general conflagration. The streets were already strewn 
with the corpses of the butchered garrison and citizens; 
while the survivors were now burned in their houses;. 
Human heads, limbs, and trunks were mingled among the 
bricks and rafters of the houses, which were falling on 
every side.^ The fire lasted day and night, without an 
attempt being made to extinguish it; while the soldiers 
dashed like devils through flame and smoke in search of 
booty. Bearing lighted torches, they descended into 
every subterranean vault and receptacle, of which there 
were many in the town, and in every one of which they 
hoped to discover hidden treasure.* The work of kilting, 
plundering, and burning lasted nearly three days and 
nights. The streets, meanwhile, were encumbered with 
heaps of corpses, not a single one of which had been 
buried since the capture of the town. The remains of 
nearly all the able-bodied male population, dismembered, 
gnawed by dogs,^ or blackened by fire, polluted the mid- 
summer air. The women, meantime, had been again 
driven into the cathedral, where they had housed during 
the siege, and where they now crouched together Jn 
trembling expectation of their fate."^ 

On the 2gth August, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
Philip issued an order that every woman, without an ex- 



l Gociunenloi Irediloi, ii. i.13, sqn. 
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fception, should be driven out of the city into the French 
[■territory,^ Saint Quentin, which seventy years before had 
jbeen a Flemish town, was to be re-annexed, and not a 
[single man, womar;, or child who could speak the French 
[.langfuagc, was to remain another hour in the pJace. The 
[tongfue^ of the men bsd been effectually silenced. The 
ramen, ttj the number of three thousand five hundred, 
(were now compelled to leave the Cisthedral and the city,^ 
[Some were in a starving condition; others had been de- 
Esperately wounded ; all, as they passed through the ruinous 
(streets of what had been their home, were compelled to 
[tread upon the unburled remains of their fathers, hus- 
bands, Or brethren. To none of these miserable creatures 
■remained a living protector — hardly even a dead body 
l^hich could be recognized; and thus the g^haslly proces- 
[sion of more than three thousand women, many with 
gaping wounds in the face, many with their arms cut off 
[and festering, of all ranks and ages, some numbering 
fmore than ninety years, bareheaded, with grey hair stream- 
ting upon their shoulders ■,, others with nursing infants in 
[their arms, escorted by & company of heavy-armed troop- 
ers, feft for ever their native city. All made the dismal 
journey upon foot, save that carts were allowed to trans- 
port the children between the ages of two and six years.^ 
fThe desolation and depopulation were now complete. " I 
[wandered through the place, gazing at all this/' says a 
■ Spanish soldier who was present, and kept a diary of all 
iwhich occurred, " and it seemed to me that it was another 
^destruction of Jerusalem. What most struck me was, to 
Ifind not a single denizen of the town left, who was or 
1 who dared to call himself French. How vain and transt- 
ftory, thought I, are the things of this world! Six days 
^ago what riches were in the city, and now remains not one 
i stone upon another." * 

The expulsion of the women had been accomplished by 
(the express command of Philip, who moreover had made 
[fio effort to stay the work of carnage, pillage, and con- 
[flagration. The pious Ki:ig had not forgotten, however, 
[his duty to the saints. As soon as the fire had broken out, 

■ OocunitDtM Tneditts, stgijtqq- ^ ^ Ibid. 

3 "Cicrlo a fos piajJosos hacia dcniHSLada In^^tima vcltasir. vor 3,50^ mu|reres. — Mnt'Sfls 
IdellM llflvabikn fi^fttrfiv ifis *WBW, y muchss efn nichi/lirdat. — Y hahU ttwtt •Aa* 
mugeres de mn5 rltnere-'la ano9, sin tejias iiiy caMOt Jt /iiern, Ifenns dt io-n-j:tr. Vaa 
tjaciSaf'Aaa ffljHnarlfevobBnaascriaturas tn svabiaiOi," rt(..Ei.t.— \>Ai.,\»- V*- 
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he had sent to the cathedral, whence he had caused the 
body of Saint Quentin to be removed, and placed in the 
royal tent.l Here an altar was arranged, upon one side 
of which was placed the cofTin of that holy personage, and 
upon the other the head of the " gflorions Saint Gregory " 
(whoever that g^Iorloiis individual may have been in life), 
tngfether with many other relics brougrht from the church.* 
Within the sacred encJosure many masses were said dally,^ 
while all this devil's work was groing" on without. The 
saint who had been buried for centuries was comfortably 
housed and guarded by the monarch, while dogs were 
gnawing the carcases of the freshly-slain men of Saint 
Quentin, and troopers were driving into perpetual exile 
its desolated and mutilated women. 

The most distinguished captives upon this occasion 
were, of course, Coligny and his brother. Andelot was, 
however, fortunate enough to make his escape that night 
under the edg^e of the tent in which he was confined. The 
Admiral was taken to Antwerp. Here he lay for many 
weeks sick with a fever. Upon his recovery, having no 
better pastime, he fell to reading the Scriptures.* The 
result was his conversion to Calvinism,^ and the world 
shudders yet at the fate in which that conversion involved 
him. 

Saint Quentin being thus reduced, Philip was not more 
disposed to push his fortune. The time was now wasted 
in the siege of several comparatively unimportant places, 
so that the fruits of Egmont's valour were not yet allowed 
to ripen. Early in September Lc Catelet was taken, On 
the i2th of the same month the citadel of Ham yielded, 
after receiving two thousand shots from Philip's artillery, 
while Nojon, Chanly, and some other places of lesser im- 
portance, were burned to the ground. After all this smoke 
and fire upon the frontier, productive of but slender con- 
sequences, Philip disbanded his army and retired to Brus- 
sels. He reached that city on the i5th October, The 
English returned to their own country, ^ The campaign of 
'557 ™2S closed without a material result, and the victory 
of Saint Quentin remained for a season barren. 

In the meantime the French were not idle. The army 
of the Constable had been destroyed, but the Duke of 

' Da-nmaifos /ijedrM^ t». 5t4- ' IVA- ' Ibid. 

• Melnrea, L ifl, * We\j«PB,\. iTi. 

» fToiifd, I. lo. Dt Tboa. liL tn-iT«, ^* 
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JuisCf who had come post haste from Italy after hearing 
the news of Saint Quentin, was very will'mg' to organize 
[another. He was burnin]^ with impatience both to retrieve 
lis own reputation, which had suffered some little damage 
Iby his recent Itafian campaif^n, and to prolit by the cap- 
ftivity of his fallen rival the Constable. During the time 
[occupied by the languid and dilatory proceedings of Philip 
tin the autumn, the Duke had accordingly recruited in 
[France and Germany a considerable army. In January 
((1558) he was ready to take the field. It had been deter- 
' mined in the French cabinet, however, not to attempt 
to win bacl-c the places which they had Cost in Picardy, 
but to carry the war into the territory of the ally. It was 
I fated that England should bear all the losses, and Philip 
(appropriate all the gain and glory, which resulted from 
[their united exertions. It was the war of the Queen's 
husband, with which the Queen's people had no concern, 
[but in which the last trophies of the Black Prince were to 
[be forfeited. On the ist January, 155S, the Due de Guise 
[appeared before Calais. The Marshal Strozzi had pre- 
viously made an expedition in disguise, to examine the 
; place. The result of his examination was, that the garri- 
[son was weak, and that it reEied too much upon the citadel. 
I After a tremendous cannonade, which lasted a week, and 
[was heard in Antwerp, the city was taken by assault. 1 
[Calais had been originally won after a siege which had 
.lasted a twelven:Lonth, had been held two hundred and ten 
[years, and was now lost in seven days. Seven days more, 
; and ten thousand discharges from thirty-five great guns 
sufficed for the reduction of Guines.^ Thus the last 
vestige of English dominion, the last substantial pretext 
of the English sovereign to wear the title and the lilies 
' of France, was lost for ever. King Henry visited Calais, 
which after two centuries of estrangement had now be- 
come a French town again, appointed Paul de Thermes 
governor of the place, and then returned to Paris to cele- 
Ibrate soon afterwards the marriage of the Dauphin with 
[the niece of the Guises, Mary, Queen of Scots. ^ 

These events, together with the brief winter campaign 
I of the Duke, which had raised for an instant the drooping 
[head of I'rance, were destined before long to give a new 
jface to affairs, while it secured the ascendaac.'j ^a^ "^^e, 

1 Jirefer*n, f. 19. De TTion, iil. saa-^og, IX. Vloot4,'».n. ^o'c,\. ifc. 
» Mcietea, De TTicu, Hoofd, Eoi. ubi 5np. * I>tT^«Ki.,'*''- ^^-V 
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Catholic party in the kingdom. Disastrous ccHpse bad 
come over the house of Montmorency and Coligoyj while 
the star qf Guise, brilliant with the conquest of Cafais, 
now culminated to the zenith. 

It was at this period that the memorable interview 
b<;tween the two ecclesiastics, the BishOp of Arras and 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, took place at PerOnne. From 
this central point commenced the weaving' of that wide- 
spread scheme, in which the fate of millions was to be 
involved. The Duchess Christina de Lorraine, cOusin of 
Philip, had accompanied him to Saint QuCntin. Permis- 
sion had been obtained by the Due de Guise and his 
brother, the Cardinal, to visit her at PerOnne. The 
Duchess was accompanied by the Bishop of Arras, and 
the consequence was a full and secret negotiation between 
the two priests, 1 It may be supposed that PbiJip's short- 
lived military ardour had already exhausted itself. He had 
mistaken his vocation, and already recog^nized the false 
position in which he was placed. He was contending 
ag'ainst the monarch in whom he might find the surest 
ally ag'ainst the arch enemy of both kingdoms, and of the 
world. The French monarch held heresy in horror, while, 
for himself, Philip had already decided upon his life's 
mission. 

The crafty Bishop was more than a match for the vain 
and ambitious Cardinal, That prelate was assured that 
Philip considered the captivity of Colig'ny and Montmor- 
ency a special dispensation of Providence, while the 
tutelar genius of France, notwithstanding: the reverses 
sustained by that king^dom^ was still preserved. The Car- 
dinal and his. brother, it was suggested, now held in their 
hands the destiny of the kinf^dom^ and of Europe. The 
interests of both nations, of religion, and of humanity, 
made it imperative upon them to put an end to this un- 
natural war, in order th.it the two monarchs might unite 
hand and heart for the extirpation of heresy. Philip 
placed full reliance upon the wisdom and discretion of the 
Cardinal. It was necessary that these negotiations should 
for the present remain a profound secret; but in the mean- 
time a peace ought to be concluded with as little delay as 
possible — a result which, it was affirmed, was as heartily 
desired by PhiHp as it cou!d be by Henry. The Bishop 
'as soon aware of the impression vjVvcW\^ Mt\->i\ sm^- 
' Dt Thau, iii. iti. HuQld, >. \t- 
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gestions bad produced. The Cardinal, inspired by the 
Hattery thus freely administered, as well as by tlie prompt^ 
ings q[ his own ambiUon, lent a willing; ear to the Bishop's 
plans.'- Thus was laid the foundation of a vast scheme, 
which time was to complete. A crusade with the whole 
strengfth of the Frencli and Spanish crowns, was resolved 
upon ag:ainst their own subjects. The Bishop's task was 
accomplished. The Cardinal returned to France, deter^ 
mined to effect a peace with Spain. He was convinced 
that the glory of his house was to be enhanced^ and its 
power impregnably establishedj by a cordial co-operation 
witli Philip in his dark schemes against religion and 
humanity. The negotiations were kept, however, pro- 
foundly secret. A new campaign and fresh humiliations 
were to precede the acceptance by France of the peace 
which was thus proffered. 

Hostile operations were renewed soon after the inter- 
view at Peronne. The Duke of Guise, who had procured 
five thousand cavalry and fourteen thousand infantry in 
Germany,^ now, at the desire of the King, undertook an 
enterprise against Thionville,^ a city of importance and 
great strength in Luxemburg, upon the river Moselle. 
The assault was made upon the 22nd June, and the garri- 
son capitulated immediately fjiftcrwards.^ It was a siege 
conducted in a T<:gu\ar and business-like way, but the 
details possess no interest. It was, however, signalized 
by the death of one of the eminent adventurers of the 
age. Marshal Strozzi. This brave, but always unlucky 
soldier, was slain by a musket-ball while assisting the 
Duke of Guise — whose arm was at that instant resting 
upon his shoulder— to point a gun at the fortress.^ 

After the falE of Thionville, the Duke of Guise loitered 
seventeen days, making^ no exertions to follow up the 
success which had attended him at the opening of the 
campaign. The good fortune of the French was neutral- 
ized by the same languor which had marked the move- 
mients of Philip after the victory of Saint Quentin. The 
time, which might have been usefully employed, was 
wasted by the Duke in trivial business, or in absolute 
torpor. This may have been the result 0/ a treacherous 
understanding with Spain, and the first fruits of the inter- 

' De Thou, ill. 333-317, nc 
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view at Peranne, Whatever the cause, however, the im- 
mediate consequences were disaster to the French nation, 
and humiliation to the crown, 

It had been the plan of the French cabinet that Marshal 
de Thermes, who, upon the capture of Calais, had been 
appointed governor of the city, should take advantage of 
his position as soon as possible. Having assembled an 
army of some eight thousand foot and lifteen hundred 
horse,^ partly Gascons and partly Germans, he was ac- 
cordingly directed to ravugfe the neighbouring country, 
particularly the county of Saint Pol. In the meantime, 
the Due de Guise, having reduced the cities on the southern 
frontier, was to move in a, northerly direction, make a 
junction with the Marshal, and thus extend a barrter 
along the whole frontier of the Netherlands. 

De Thermes set forth from Calais, in the beginning of 
June, with his newly-organized army. Passing by Grave- 
lines and Bourbourg^ he arrived before Dunkerk on the 
2nd of July. The city, which was without a garrison, 
opened negotiations, during the pendency of which it was 
taken by assault and pillaged. The town of Saint 
Winochsberg shared the same fate. De Thermes, who 
was a martyr to the gout, was obliged at this point tem- 
porarily to resig"n the command to D'Estonteville, a 
ferocious soldier, who led the predatory army as far as 
Nicwport, burning, killing, ravishing, plundering, as they 
went. Meantime Philip, who was at Brussels, had directed 
the Duke of Savoy to oppose the Due de Guise with an 
army which had been hastily collected and organized at 
MaubeugCf in the province of Namur. He now desired, 
if possible, to attack and cut off the forces of De Thermes 
before he should extend the hand to Guise, or make good 
his retreat to Calais. 

Flushed with victory over defenceless peasants, laden 
with the spoils of sacked and burning towns, the army 
of De Thermes was already on its homeward march. It 
was the moment (or a sudden and daring blow. Whose 
arm should deal il? What general in Philip's army pos- 
sessed the requisite promptness, and felicitous audacity; 
who, but the most brilliant of cavalry officers, the bold and 
rapid hero of Saint Quentin? Egmool, in obedience to 

/Ae Kind's command, threw himself at once into the field. 

Vi? hastily collected all the avai\a,bl,e loice.'S in itiii cielgh- 
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bourhood. These, with drafts from the Duke of Savoy's 
army, and with detachments under Marshal Bignicourt 
from the g;arrisons of Saint Otner, Bethune, Aire, and 
Bourbourg-, soon amounted to ten thousand foot and two 
thousand horse. ^ His numbers were still further swollen 
by larg-e bands of peasantry, both men and women, mad- 
dened by their recent injuries, and thirsting- for vengeance- 
With these troops the ener^'-etic chieftain took up his 
position directly in the path of the French army. Deter- 
mined to destroy De Thernies ■with all his force, or to 
sacrifice himself, he posted his army at Gravclines, a small 
towi lyings near the sea-shore, and about midway between 
Calais and Dunkerk. The French g-eneral was putting the 
finishing touch to his expedition by completing tlie con- 
flagration at Dunkerk, and was moving^ homeward, when 
he became aware of the lion in his path. Although suffer- 
ing from severe sickness, he mounted his horse and per- 
sonally conducted his army to Gravclines, Here he found 
his progress completely arrested. On that night, which 
was the 12th July, he held a council of officers. It was 
determined to refuse the combat offered, and, if possible, 
to escape at low tide along the sands towards Calais. 
The next morning he crossed the river Aa, below Grave- 
lines. Egmont, who was not the man, on that occasion 
at least, to buitd a golden bridge for a flying- enemy, 
crossed the same stream just above the town, and drew up 
his whole force in battle array, De Thermes could no 
longer avoid the conflict thus resolutely forced upon him. 
Courage was now his only counsellor. Being not materi- 
ally outnumbered by his adversaries, he had, at least, an 
even chance of cutting his way through all obstacles^ and 
of saving his army and his treasure. The sea was on his 
right hand, the Aa behind him, the enemy m front. He 
piled his baggage and wagons so as to form a barricade 
upon his left, and placed his artillery, consisting of four 
culverines and three falconets, in front. Behind these he 
drew up his cavalry, supported at each side by the 
Gascons, and placed his French and German infantry in 
the rear. 

Egmont, on the other hand, divided his cavalry into five 
squadrons. Three of light horse were placed in advance 
for the first assault — the centre commanded by himseJf, 
the two wjjigs by Count Pon\.en,a\s anA \\ct.t\c.o Vvt-c- 
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riquez. The black hussars of Lazarus Schwendi and the 
Flemish giendarincs ciame next. Behind these was the 
infantry, divided into tiiree nations, Spanish, German, and 
Flemish, and respectively commanded by Carvajal, Mon- 
chausen, and Big^nlcourt. Eg-mont, having characteristic- 
ally selected the post of danger in the very front of battle 
for himself, could no longer restrain his impatience. " The 
foe is ours already," he shouted; " foilovk' me, all wlio 
love their fatherland." With that he set spurs to his 
horse, and having liis own regiment well in hand, dashed 
upon the enemy, The Gascons received (he charge with 
coolness, and — under cover of a murderous fire from the 
artillery in front, which mowed down the foremost ranks 
of their assailants — sustained the whole weight of the first 
onset without flinching. Egmont's horse was shot under 
him at the commencement of the action. Mounting 
another, he again cheered his cavalry to the attack. The 
Gascons still maintained an unwavering front, and fought 
with characteristic ferocity. The courage of despair in- 
damed the French, the hope of a brilliant and conclusive 
victory excited the Spaniards and Flemings. It was a 
wild, hand-to-hand conflict^g"cnera] and soldier, cavalier 
and piticnian, lancer and musketeer, mingled together in 
one dark, confused, and struggling mass, foot to foot, 
breast to breast, horse to horse — a fierce, tumultuous 
battle on the sands. For a long time it was doubtful on 
which side victory was to incline, but at last ten English 
vessels unexpectedly appeared in the ofiing, and ranging 
up soon afterwards as close to the shore as was possible, 
opened their fire upon the still unbroken lines of the 
French. The ships were too distant, the danger of injuring: 
frtend as well as foe too imminent, to allow of their exert- 
ing any important influence upon the result. The spirit 
of the enemy was broken, however, by this attack upon 
their seaward side, which they had thought impregnable. 
At the same time a detachment of German cavalry which 
had been directed by Egmont to make its way under the 
downs to the southward, now succeeded in turning their 
left Hank. Egmont, profiting by their confusion, charged 
them again with redoubled vigour. The fate of the day 
was decided. The French cavalry wavered, broke their 
ranks, and in their flight carried dismay throughout the 
tvhoJe army. The rout was total; \iorse arid i:oQt, French, 
mscon, and German f?cd from tVie fie\d to^evVet. 'SWx^.vv 
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hundred fell in the action, as many more were driven into 
the sea, while great numbers were torn to pieces by the 
exasperated peasants, who now eag-erly washed out their 
^■recent injuries in the blood of the dispersed, wandering-, 
^■and wounded soldiers.^ The army of De Thermes was 
^Btotally destroyed, and with it, the last hope of France far 
^rsri honourable and equal neg'otiatioo. She was now at 
Philip's feet, so that this brilliant cavalry action was, in 
regard to the extent both of its immediate and its perma- 
nent results, one of the most decisive and striking that 
^have ever been fought. The French army engaged was 
^■annihilated. Marshal de Tbermes, with a wound in the 
^■headj Senarpont, Annibault, Villefon, Morvilliers, ChanUa, 
and many others of high rank were prisoners. The French 

■liionarcli had not much heart to set about the organization 
of another army ;2 a task which he was now compelled to 
undertake. He was soon obliged to make the best terms 
which he could, and to consent to a most unfavourable 
treaty. 

The Marshal de Thermes was severely censured for 

^hhaving remained so Ions' ^t Dunkerk and in its neigh- 

^Jbourhood. He was condemned still more loudly for not 

having at least effected his escape beyond Cravelines, 

during the night which preceded the contest. With regard 

Hto the last charge, however, it may well be doubted 

"whether any nocturnal attempt would have been likely to 

escape the vigilance of Egmont. Touching his delay at 

i^Dunkerk, It was asserted that he had been instructed to 

^■awalt in that place the junction with the Due de Guise, 

^which had been previously arranged.^ But for the criminal 

and,, then, inexplicable languor which characterized that 

coinmander's movements,, after the capture of Thlonville^ 

the honour of France might still have been saved, 

K Whatever might have been the faults of De Thermes or 

Hof Guise, there could be little doubt as to the merit of 

BEgmont. Thus within eleven months of the battle of 

BSsii^t Quentin, had the Dutch hero gained another victory 

so decisive as to settle the fate of the war, and to elevate 

his sovereign to a position from which he might dictate 

the terms of a triumphant peace.* The opening scenes of 

Philip's reign wtrt rendered as brilliant as the proudest 

J MeltrM, L 19. Hooll], i. IJ, 1+, tj. Bor, i. ilS, ij. — Compaie Cabrera, «. a.Y\\i». 
Thou, 113. 231-241- 
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days of the Emperor's career, while the provinces were 
enraptured with the prospect of early peace. To whom, 
then, was the sacred debt of national and royal gratitude 
due but to Lamoral of Eg-mont? His couritryimeii gladjy 
recognized the dalm. He became the idol of the army ; 
the familiar hero of ballad and story; the mirror of 
chivalry, and the god oE popular worship. Throughout 
the Netherlands he was hailed as the right hand of the 
fatherland, the saviour of Flanders from devastation and 
outrage, the protector of the nation, the pillar of the 
throne.^ 

The victor gained many friends by his victory, and one 
enemy. The bitterness of that foe was likely, in the 
futurCj to Outweigh all the plaudits of his friends. The 
Duke of Alva had strongly advised against giving battle 
to De Thermcs. He depreciated the triumph after it had 
been gained, by reflections upon the consequences which 
would have flowed had a defeat been suffered instead.^ 
He even held this language to Egmont himself after his 
return to BrusseEs. The conqueror, flushed with his glory, 
was not inclined to digest the criticism, nor what he con- 
sidered the venomous detraction of the Duke. More vain 
and arrogant than ever, he treated his powerful Spanish 
rival with Insolence, and answered his observations with 
angry sarcasms^ even in the presence of the King.^ Alva 
was not likely to forget the altercation^ nor to forgive 
the triumph. 

There passed, naturally, much bitter censure and retort 
on both sides at courtj between the friends and adherents 
of Egmont and those who sustained the party of his 
adversary. The battle of Gravelines was fought over 
daily, amid increasing violence and recrimination, between 
Spaniard and Fleming, and the old international hatred 
flamed more fiercely than ever. Alva continued to censure 
the foolhardiness which had risked so valuable an army 
on a single blow^ Egmont's friends replied that it was 
easy for foreigners, who had nothing at risk in the 
country, to look on while the fields of the Netherlands 
were laid waste, and the homes and hearths of an indus- 
trious population made desolate, by a brutal and rapacious 

> Hocfti, U li- * MetereHf i. 19. lioi, !, 17. Uuofd, L 15. 
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I soldiery. They who dwelt in the Provinces would be ever 
grateful to their preserver for the result.* They had no 
eyes for the picture which the Spanish party painted of an 
imiaginary triumph of De Thermes and its effects. How- 
ever the envious might cavil, now that the blow had been 
struck-, the popular heart remained warm as ever, and 
refused to throw down the idol which had so recently 

, been set up. 
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: nfigoniitiana for pcLcc — Two frc^b aiiDies n.sFiemb1«d, but ir:a.c:ELve-^Nogotifi[ioiu 
at Ccrcamp — DeaLh ofMary Tudor-^Treacy of CaStau Cainbrcais— Death of Henry 
H. ^Policy at CalherSne dt ^ledicl — KvvelELtiDiia by Meniy li. to ihe Prince of 
Oranjje — -Fiiutra] of Charlf^ V, in Grujurl^ — LTnivcrsol joy in the Ntdicflandi aE ihs 
re^tarailoD of pence — OigrintEiitEan kiflbe government by FhilJp, amd preparaiions foi 
hi! departiiie — AtJpoinnntj]! of Maryarcl of Pttrraii aj- Kfgcnl of the Ni^ihrrtiinds— 
Three cotincils — I'he cuTiE^iha — The iptadholdera pf the difTvrem provinces — lllssaiis-^ 
faction caused by ihe fareigji troofw — Ar.Miiiljly of thi Ebijlc; at Ghent to trccive 
ihe parting. IjusEnitltgns inJ. fartwe]] of the ICiiig — Sp<^ech of [he fii^hop ofArras--— 
RcquMt (or iltrce millions— ricrcc dcnunciaELon of heresy on Che pari of Philip — 
Sifeiiuuiis ejifeF^eipPi^l of th* eilicTs cHinTn^Eideil^Reply hy the ^Tntes of ATthoji^= 
llDtxpected condiiiona — Ra^c of [he Kiac— SLmilarcondiict on the pari of tlse other 
prgviBcw — Beiftonslrwice in Ch« name of Siales-Genecal Bgaiost the Eareign soldiery 
— FoTinal reply on the part of the crown — Departure of the King frojn iLc N-ctlieJ- 
lands—^ utBi-ia-Ji in Spain. 

The battle of Gravelines had decided the question.- The 
intrigues of the two Cardinals at Peronne having been 
sustained by Egmont's victory, all parties were ready for 
a peace. King Henry was weary of the losing game which 
he had so long been playing, Philip was anxious to relieve 
himself from his false position, and to concentrate hls 
whole mind and the strength of his kingdom UpOi). his 

■ great enemy the Netherland heresy, while the Duke of 
Savoy felt that the time had at last arrived when an adroit 
diplomacy might stand him in stead, and place him In the 
enjoyment of those rights which the sword had taken from 
him, and which his own sword had done so much towards 
winning back, The sovereigns were inclined to peace, and 
as there had never been a national principle or interest 
involved in the disputCj it was very certain that peace 
would be popular everywhere, upon whatever terms it 
might be concluded. 

Montmorency and the Prince of Orange were respect- 
ively empowered to open secret negotiations.* The Con- 
stable entered upon the task with alaci'vt^, \ic.c'ivi&e, Ve. ^.li^^- 
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that every day of his captivity was alike prejudicial to his 
0W11 welfare and the interests of his country. ^ The Guises, 
who had quarrelled with the Duchess de Valentinois 
(Diane de Poitiers)^ were not yet powerftil enough to 
resist the influence of the mistress; whilcj rather to baffle 
them than from any loftier reasons, that interest was 
exerted in behalf of immediate peace. The Cardinal de 
Lorraine had by no means forgotten the eloquent argu- 
ments used by the Bishop of Arras; but his brother, tlie 
Due de Guise, may be supposed to have desired some 
little opportunity of redeeming the credit of the king;dom, 
and to have delayed the negotiations until his valour could 
secure a less inglorious termination to the war, 

A fresh army had, in fact, been collected under his com- 
mand, and was already organized at Pierrepolnt. At the 
same time, Philip had assembled a larg'C force, consisting 
of thirty thousand foot and fifteen thousand cavalry, with 
which lie had himself taken the field, encamping towards 
the middle of August upon the banks of the river Anthies, 
near the border of Picardy.^ King Henry, on the other 
hand, had already arrived in the camp at Pierrepoint, 
and had reviewed as imposing an army as had ever been 
at the disposal of a French monarch. When drawn up in 
battle array, it covered a league and a half of ground, 
while three hours were required to make its circuit on 
horseback. 3 All this martial display was only for effect, 
Tiie two kings, at the head of their great armies, stood 
looking at each other while the negotiations were pro- 
ceeding. An unimportant skirmish or two at the out- 
posts, unattended with loss of life, were the only military 
results of these great preparations. Early in the autumn 
all the troops were disbanded, while the commissioners 
of both crowns met in open congress at the abbey of 
Cercamp, near Cambray, by the middle of October. The 
envoys on the part of Philip were the Prince of Orange, 
the Duke of Alva, the Bishop of Arras, Ruy Gomez de 
Silva, the President Viglius; on that of the French 
monarch, the Constable, the Marshal de Saint Andr^, the 
Cardina] de Lorraine, the Bishop of Orleans, and Claude 
I'Aubcspine.* There were also envoys sent by the Qiteen 
of Eng^land, but as the diKpute concerning Calais was 

' J)e Thou, iii ifl6, 11. 
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found to hamper the negfotiations at Cercamp, the Enjj- 
lish question was left to be settled by another congress, 
and was kept entirely separate from the arrangements 
concluded between France and Spain.^ 

The death of Queen Mary, on the 17th November,^ 
caused a temporary suspension of the proceedings. After 
the widower, however, had made a fruitless effort to 

» obtain the hand of her successor, and had been unequivoc- 
ally repulsed,^ the commissioners again met in February, 
1559, at Cateau Cambresis. The English difficulty was 
now arrang^ed by separate commissioners, and on the 
third of April a treaty between France and Spain was 

• concluded.* 
By this important convention, both king's bound them- 
selves to maintain the Catholic worship inviolate by all 
means in their power, and agreed that an oecumenical 
council should at once assemble, to compose the religious 
differences, and to extinguish the increasing heresy in 
both kinf^doms. Furthermore, it was arrani:fed that the 
conquests made by each country during the preceding 

■ eight years should be restored. Thus all tlie gains of 
Francis and Henry were annulled by a single word, and 
the Duke of Savoy converted, by a dash of the pen, from 
a landless soldier of fortune into a sovereign again. He 
was to receive back all his estates, and was moreover to 
marry Henry's sister Margaret, with a dowry of three 

I hundred thousand crowns. Philip, on the other hand, 
now a second time a widower, was to espouse Henry's 
daughter Isabella, already betrothed to the Infant Don 
Carlos, and to receive with her a dowry of four hundred 
thousand crowns, The restitutions were to be commenced 
by Henry, and to be completed within three months. 
Philip was to restore his conquests in the course of a 

• month afterwards. 
Most of the powers of Europe were included by both 
parties in this treaty: the Pope, the Emperor, all the 
Electors, the Republics of Venice, Genoa, and Switzer- 
land, the kingdoms of England, Scotland, Poland, Den- 
mark, Sweden; the duchies of Ferrara, Savoy, and 
• Parma, besides other inferior principalities. Nearly all 
Christendom, in short, was embraced In this most amic- 
able compact, as if Philip were determined that, bence- 

J Pw, HwM, arwHBJi, ut.1 sup. t)e11iou.iVi.iy>, :ti. « j^^^^i??!^ 
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forth and for ever, Calvinists and Mahometans, Turks and 
Flemings, should be his only enemies. 

The King: of France was to select four hostages frnm 
among: Philip's subjectSt to accompany him to Paris as 
pledges for the execution of all the terms of the treaty. 
The royal choice fell upon the Prince of Orange, the Duke 
of Alva, the Duke of Aerschot, and the Count of Egmont. 

Such was the treaty of Cateau Cambresia.^ Thus was 
a termination put to a war between France and Spain, 
which bad been so wantonly undertaken. 

Marshal Monluc wrote that a treaty so disgraceful and 
disastrous had never before been ratified by a French 
monarch. 2 The accumulated plunder of years, which was 
now disgorg^ed by France, was equal in value to one-third 
of that kingdom. One hundred and ninety-eight fortified 
towns were surrendered, making, with other places of 
greater or less importance, a total estimated by some 
writers as high as four hundred.^ The principal gainer 
was the Duke of Savoy, who, after so many years of 
knight-errantry, h,-id regained his duchy, and found him- 
self the brother-in-law of his ancient enemy. 

The well-known tragedy by which the solemnities of 
this pacification were abruptly concluded in Paris, bore 
wilb it an impressive moral, The monarch, who, in vio- 
lation of his plig-hted word and against the interests of 
his nation and the world, had entered precipitately into a 
eauscless war, now lost his life in fictitious combat at the 
cfilebration of peace. On the loth of July, Henry the 
Second died of the wound inflicted by Montgomery in the 
tournament held eleven days before.* Of this weak and 
worthless prince, all that even his Batterers cotdd favour- 

\y urge was his great fondness for war, as if a sanguin- 
propensity, even when unaccompanied by a spark of 
military talent, were of itself a virtue. Yet, with his 
death the kingdom fell even into more pernicious hands, 
and the fate of Christendom grew darker than ever. 
The dynasty of Diane de Poitiers was succeeded by that 
of Catherine de Medici; the courtesan gave place to the 
dowager; and France— during the long and miserable 
period in which she lay bleeding in the grasp of the Italian 
she-wolf and her litter of cowardly and sanguinary 

■* £>e Thou, iii, yso-^^S'i Hoofd, i. i^, a"j, Bdt. L 17, iB. M«iereiii i. 13. 
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priDces^ — ^might even lament the days of Henry and his 
Diana. Charles the Ninth, Henry the Third, Francis of 
Alengon, last of the Valois race — how large a portion of 
the fearful debt which has not yet been discharg"ed by 
half a century of revolution and massacre was of their 
accumulation I 

The Duchess of Valentinois had quarrelled latterly with 
the house of Guise, and was disposed to favour Mont- 
morency. The King:, who was but a tool in her hands, 
might possibly have been induced, had he lived, to regard 
Coligny and his friends with less aversion. This is, how- 
ever, extremely problematicaU for it was Henry the 
Second who had concluded that memorable arrangement 
with his royal brother of Spain, to arrang:e for the Hugue- 
not chiefs throug^hout bath realms, a " Sicilian Vespers," 
upon the first favourable occasion. His death and the 
subsequent policy of the Queen-Regent deferred the execu- 
tion of the []freat scheme till fourteen years later. Henry 
had lived long enough, however, after the conclusion of 
the secret agreement to reveal it to one whose life was to 
be employed in thwarting this foul conspiracy of monarchs 
against their subjects. William of Orange, then a hos- 
tage for the execution of the treaty of Cateau Cambresis, 
was the man with whom the King had the unfortunate 
conception to confer on the subject of the plot.* The 
Prince, who had already gained the esteem of Charles 
the Fifth by bis habitual discretion, knew bow to profit 
by the intelligence and to bide his time; but his hostility 
to the policy of the French and Spanish courts was per- 
haps dated from that hour.^ 

Pending the peace negotiations, Philip had been called 
upon to mourn for his wife and father. He did not affect 
grief for the death of Mary Tudor, but he honoured the 
Emperor's departure with stately obsequies at Brussels. 
The ceremonies lasted two days (the 29th and 3ath De- 
cember, 1558). 

If the mourning for the dead Emperor was but a mum- 
mery and a masquerade, there was, however, heartiness 
and sincerity in the rejoicing which now burst forth like 
a sudden illumination throughout the Netherlands, upon 
the advent of peace. All was joy in the provinces, but at 
Antwerp, the metropolis, of the land, the enthusiasm v/as 
unbounded.' Nine days were devoted X-O ^es^lwOivsa. '^^^ 

1 Apoiogie d'Onnge, 53, J4. ■* Vb>4. 
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blazed, the splendid cathedral spire flamed nig^htly with 
three hundred burning cressets, the city was strewn with 
flowers and decorated with trtumphal arches, the Guilds of 
Rhetoric amazed the world with their g'Org^eous proces- 
sions, flittering dresses, and bombastic versification, the 
burghers all, from highest to humblest, were feasted and 

I made merry, wine flowed in the streets and oxen were 
roasted whole, prizes on poles were climbed for> pigs were 
hunted blindfold, men and women raced in sacks, and in 
short, for nine days long there was one universal and 
spontaneous demonstration of hilarity in Antwerp and 

■ throughout the provinces.^ 
But with this merry humour of his subjects, the sovc' 
reign had but little sympathy. There was nothing in his 
character or purposes which owed affinity with any mood 
of this jocund and energetic people. Philip had not made 
peace with all the world that the Netherlanders might 

■ climb up on poles or ring bells, or strew flowers in his 
path for a little holiday time, and then return to their 
industrious avocations again. He had made peace with 
all the world that he might be free to combat heresy; and 
this arch enemy had taken up its stronghold in the pro- 
vinces. The treaty of Gateau Cambresis left him at 
liberty to devote himself to that great enterprise. He 
had never loved the Netherlands, a residence in these con- 
stitutional provinces was extremely irksome to him, and 
he was therefore anxious to return to Spain, From the 
depths of his cabinet he felt that he should be able to 

I direct the enterprise he was resolved upon, and that his 
presence in the Netherlands would be superfluous and 
disagreeable. 
The early part of the year 1559 was spent by Philip in 
organi7ing the government of the provinces and in mak- 
ing the necessary preparations for his departure. The 
■ Duke of Savoy, being restored to his duchy, had, of 
course, no more leisure to act as Regent of the Nether- 
lands, and it was necessary, therefore, to fix upon his 
- Successor in this important post, at once. There were 

P several candidates. The Duchess Christina of Lorraine 
had received many half promises of the appointment, 
which she ivas most anxious to secure; the Emperor was 
,e\'en said to desire the nomination ot iWe Pitchduke. Ma.xt- 

' Mttercn, i. la, in~ 
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idlan, a step which would have certainly argued more 
kmag-naniraity upon Philip's part than the world could give 
Ihim credit for; and besides these regaJ personages, the 
hig-h nobles oi the land, especially Orange and Egmont, 
had hopes of obtaining the dignity. The Prince of 
Orange, however, was too sagacious to deceive himself 
long, and became satisfied very soon that no Nether- 
^^lander was likely to be selected for Regent. He there- 
B"-fore threw his influence in favour of the Duchess Chris- 
tina, whose daughter, at the sug:g;estion of the Beshop of 
Arras, he was desirous of obtaining- in marriage. The 
King favoured for a time, or pretended to favour, both 
the appointment of Madame de Lorraine and the marriage 
project of the Prince.* Afterwards, however, and in a 
manner which was accounted both sudden and mysterious, 
it appeared thai the Duchess and Orange had both been 
deceived, and that the King and Bishop had decided in 
favour of another candidate, whose claims had not been 
considered, before, very prominent. ^ This \vas the 
Duchess Margaret of Parma, natural daughter of Charles 
the Fifth. ^ A brief sketch of this important personage, 
so far as regards her previous career, is reserved for the 
following chapter. For the present it is sufficient to 
state the fact of the nomination. In order to affortj a 
full view of Philip's political arrangements before his final 
departure from the Netherlands, we defer until the same 
chapter an account of the persons who composed the 
boards of council organized to assist the new Regent in 
^kthe government. These bodies themselves were three in 
™^ number: a state and privy council and one of finance.* 
They were not new institutions, having been originally 
established by the Emperor, and were now arranged by 
bis successor upon the same nominal basis upon which 
they had before existed. The finance council, which had 
superintendence of all matters relating to the royal 
domains and to the annual budgets of the government, 
was presided over by Baron Berlaymont.^ The privy 

» council, of which Vigliua was president, was composed 
of len or twelve learned doctors, and was especially en- 
trusted with the control of matters relating to law, par- 

1 Vide Bulihiiyief v. d. Brlnlc. Hot Iluwelijk van W. Van Oranje, j, »qq. ELeiffeqlierir, 
Co-rrcn.pl -nd an ce de Marguiirilc d'Anlrictc fDrunclla, i!*3)( p-.pT'i 

'J Eakbuyzcn, Pr Br Compsr* Flor, Vander lia^r de mitiis lumultuum BclgiconiTii 
(Ijimnrii, 1640), I. p. 137. Simdii dc Bil. Belg. L 3^, j^-^'i', tAttcitu.v. xv 
' ' Sinid.% Vsndet Haer, MeEcreii, ublsiiy. 
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dons, and the g^eneraC administration of justice^ The 
state counci], which was far the most important of the 
three hoards, was to superintend alJ high affairs of govern- 
ment, war, treaties, foreig:n intercourse, internaJ and 
inierprovincial affairs. The members of this council were 
the Bishop of ArraSf Vighus, Berlaymont, the Prince of 
Orange, Count Egntont, to which number were after- 
wards added the Seigneur de Glayon, the Duke of Aers- 
chot, and Count Horn,i The last-named nobleman, who 
was admiral of the provinces, had, for the present, been 
appointed to accompany the King of Spain, there to be 
specially entrusted with the administration of affairs re- 
lating to the Netherlands.^ He was destined, however, 
to return at the expiration of two years. 

With the object, as it was thought, of curbing the 
power of the great nobles, it had been arranged that the 
three councils should be entirely distinct from each other, 
that the members of the state council should have no 
participation in the affairs of the two other bodies; but, 
on the other hand, that the finance and privy councillors, 
as well as the Knights of the Fleece, should have access 
to the deliberations of the state council. ^ In the course 
of events, however, it soon became evident that the real 
puwer of the government was exclusively in the hands of 
the consulta, a committee of three members of the state 
council, by whose deliberations the Regent was secretly 
instructed to be guided on all important occasions. The 
three, Viglius, Berlaymont, and Arras, who composed the 
secret conclave or cabinet, ivcre in reslity but one. The 
Bishop of Arras was in all three, and the three together 
constituted only the Bishop of Arras, 

There was no especial governor or stadholder appointed 
for the province of Brabant, where the Regent was to 
reside and to exercise executive functions in person. The 
stadholders for the other provinces were, for Flanders and 
Artois, the Count of Egmont ; for Holland, Zeland, and 
Utrecht, the Prince of Orange; for Gueldres and Zutfen, 
the Count of Meghem ; for F'riesland, Groningen, and 
Overyssel. Count Aremberg ; for Hainault, Valenciennes, 
and Cambrav, the Marquis of Berghen ; for Tournay and 
Tournaisis, Baron Montigny; for Namur, Baron Berlay- 
mont; for Luxenmburg, Count Mansfeld ; for Ryssel, 

' llotifJ, i. iS. Mcltrt-n, L lA- ^ VH'niiet'V^iu:V',,"\., i^q. 
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)oLiay, and Orchics, the Baron Coureires.l AH these 
Stadholders were commanders-in-chiel of the military 
forces in their respective provinces- With the single 
exception of Count Eginont, in whose province of Flanders 
the stallholders were excluded from the administration of 
justice,^ all were likewise supreme judges in the civil and 
criminal tribunal.-"* The military force of the Netherlands 
in time of peace was small, for the provinces were jealous 
of the presence of soldiery. The only standing army 
which then legally existed in the Netherlands were the 
Bandes d'Ordonnance, a body of mounted gendarmerie — 
amounting in all to three thousand men — which ranked 
, among the most accomplished and best-disciplined cavalry 
if Europe.* They were divided into fourteen squadrons, 
each under the command of a stadholder, or of a dis- 
ting'uished noble. Besides these troops, however, there 
still remained in the provinces a foreign force amounting 
in the aggreg^atc to four thousand men.^ These soldiers 
were the remainder of those large bodies which year after 
year had been quartered upon the Netherlands during the 
constant warfare to which they had been exposed. Living 
upon the substance of the country, paid out of its 
treasury, and as offensive by their licentious and ribald 
habits of life as were the enemies against whom they 

»were enrolled, these troops had become an intolerable 
burthen to the people. They were now disposed in differ- 
ent garrisons, nominally to prolcct the frontier. As a 
^firm peace, however, hy.d now been concluded between 
B Spain and France, and as there was no pretext for cOm- 
™pelling the provinces to accept this protection, the pre- 
sence of a foreigfn soldiery strengthened a suspicion that 
they were to be used in the onslaught which was prepar- 
ing' against the religious freedom and the political privi- 
» leges of the country. They were to be the nucleus of a 
larger army, it was believed, by which the land was to be 
reduced to a state of ser^'ile subjection to Spain. A low, 
constant, but generally unheeded murmur of dissatisfac- 
tion and distrust upon this subject was aEready perceptible 
throughout the Netherlands;^ a warning presage of the 

I .coming storm. 
All the provinces were now convoked for the 7th of 
I Mui»T»n, L 34. Hoofd, i. Bi * KwAd.ii. 
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August (issg), at Ghent, there to receive the parting- com- 
munccation and farewell of the King.* Previously to this 
day, however, Philip appeared in person upon several 
solemn occasions, to impress upon the country the neces- 
sity of attending- to the great subject with which his mind 
was exclusively occupied.^ He came before the great 
council of Mechlin, 3 in order to address that body with 
his own lips upon the necessity of supporting" the edicts 
to the letter, and of trampHng out every vestige of heresy, 
wherever it should appear, by the immediate immolation 
of all heretics^ whoever they might be. 

He likewise caused the estates of Flanders to be pri- 
vately assembled, that he might harangue tliem upon the 
same great topic. In the latter part of July he proceeded 
to Ghent, where a great concourse of nobles, citizens, and 
strangers had already assembled. Here, in the last week 
of the month, the twenty-third chapter of the Golden 
Fleece was held with much pomp, and with festivities 
which lasted three days. The fourteen vacancies which 
existed were filled with the names of various distinguished 
personages. With this last celebration the public history 
of Philip the Good's ostentatious and ambitious order of 
knig-hthood was closed* The subsequent nominations 
were made ex ifidultu apostoUco, and without the assemb- 
ling of a chapter.* 

The estates having duly assembled upon the day pre- 
scribed, Philip, attended by Margaret of Parma, the Duke 
of Savoy, and a stately retinue of ambassadors and 
grandees, made his appearance before them. After the 
customary ceremonies had been performed, the Bishop of 
Arras arose and delivered, in the name of his sovereig-n, 
an elaborate address of instructions and farewells. In 
this important harang:ue, the states were informed that 
the King" had convened them in order that they mip'ht be 
informed of his intention of leaving the Netherlands im- 
mediately. He would f^ladly have remained longer in 
his beloved provinces, had not circunistances compelled 
his departure. His father had come hither for the g^ood 
of the country in the year 1543, and had never returned 
to Spain, except to die. 

1 M trcTcn, 14. 
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Upon the KJng^'s accession to the sovereignty he had 
arranged a truce of five years, which had been broken 
through by the faithSessiiess of France. He bad, therefore^ 
been obliged, notwithstanding- his anxiety to return to a 
country where his presence was so much neededj to remain 
in the provinces till he !iad conducted the new war to 
a triumphant close. In doing this he had been solely 
tgoverned by his intense Jove for the Netherlands, and 
by his regard for their interests. All the money which 
he had raised from their coffers had been spent for their 
protection. Upon this account his Majesty expressed his 
confidence that the estates would pay an earnest attention 

■ to the " Request " which had been laid before them, the 
more so, as its amount, three millions of gold florins, 
, would all be expended for the good of the provinces. 
After his return to Spain he hoped to be able to make a 
remittance. The Duke of Savoy, he continued, being 
obliged, in consequence of the fortunate change in !us 
affairs, to resign the government of the Netherlands, aJid 
his own son, Don Carlos, not yet being sufBciently ad- 
vanced in years to succeed to that important post, his 
Majesty had selected his sister, the Duchess Margaret of 
Parma, daughter of the Emperor, as the most proper 
person for Regent. As she had been born in the Nether- 
lands, and had always entertained a profound affection for 
the provinces, he felt a firm confidence that she would 
prove faithful both to their interests and his own. As at 
this moment many countries, and particularly the lands 
in the immediate neighbourhood, were greatly infested 

I by various "new, reprobate, and damnable sects;" as 
these sectSj proceeding from the foul fiend, father of dis- 
cord, had not failed to keep those kingdoms in perpetual 
dissension and misery, to the manifest displeasure of 
God Almighty f as his Majesty was desirous to avert such 
terrible evils from his own realms, according to his duty 
to the Lord God, who would demand reckoning from him 
hereafter for the well-being of the provinces ; as all 
experience proved that change of religion ever brought 
desolation and confusion to the commonweal ; as low 

K persons, beggars and vagabonds, under colour of religion. 
Vfcre accustomed to traverse the land for the purpose of 
plunder and disturbance; as his Majesty was most desir- 
ous of following in tlie footsteps, ol \\\s \oii, bi\4 \^:^«it\ 
ss It would be well remembered w^va.^. ^ft "U.tcv^tot \ia&. 
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$aid to him upon the memorable occasion of his abdica- 
tion; therefore his Majesty had commanded the Regent 
Margaret of Parma, for the sake of relig-ion and the glory 
of God, accurately and exaclly to cause to be enforced 
the edicts and decrees made by his imperial Majesty, and 
renewed by his present Majesty, for the extirpation of ali 
seels and heresies. All g-Qvemors, councillors, and others 
having- authority, were also instructed to do thdr utmost 
to accomplish this great end-^ 

The great ohject of the discourse was thus announced 
in the most impressive manner, and with ail that conven- 
tional rhetoric of which the Bishop of Arras was consid- 
ered a consummate master. Not a word was said on the 
subject which was nearest the hearts of Uie Metherlanders 
— the withdrawal of the Spanish troops.^ Not a hint 
was held out that a reduction of the taxation, under 
which the provinces had so long been groaning^, was 
likely to take place; but, on the contrary, the King- had 
demanded a new levy of considerable amount. A few 
well-turned paragraphs were added on the subject of the 
administration of justice — " without which the republic 
was a dead body without a soul "—in the Bishop's most 
approved style, and the discourse concluded with a fer- 
vent exhortation to the provinces to trample heresy and 
heretics out of existence, and with the hope that the Lord 
God, in such case, would bestow upon the Netherlands 
health and happiness. ^ 

After the address had been concluded, the deputies, 
according to ancient form, requested permission to ad- 
journ, that the representatives of each province might 
(Icliberate among themselves on the point of granting 
nr withholding the Request for the three millions.* On 
the following da;y they again assembled in the presence 

1 Sec ibc Speech \n Har^ i. tq. xo, 3i_ Compare GiLchiLrd, Docnra^ Ined. i- 31 j-^72, 
• BeriivDgfiij- Gii«ts di FwBi'nt, 1, q {0|KT5, Pari^i, te«S\ giv«t« different leporl, 
whkh End» with a dulinct prmitiie on tbc part of ihe Kinp 10 dumisa ihe troops as soon 

U pasiibler " in secn^ di che sp«cialrTnnte ha'T^btM qinnw prima, c facU utdit ■ 

liKaidij nranicri dalle forieiK b ItvnU ogn' inioliia. mntribution* al paese." It is alnnHC 
■DptTRiiiiM xa e'Uit (hb[ the Cardina.1 is- aa Dutbin'ity Tor spnchcs. except, indeed, fnr 
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n«vrT had any rnL^IDfice, except m the auchor'i inuginati^n. are plaEcd bcl^Kc tht ccadrr. 
flentivnglioV srareTy and ij^aceful %ty1e, elegant ^c&cHptioii». and gencntl a^uAin iahcc 
ilb hii njbjecl, H-ilt alwiiyn inake tiii waidi attracliK. but lb« cisaiicand conVenlioiial 
nrrro af jnvtnlrn^ 'f^'^g !peecb«& for bjatorlcal chi-rncttn haa fnrtanaleSy ^OTie out iff 
hioa. It it yrry inicrcsljng In tfiOw whil *n imp^TJlIlt ^etSDtiafe r*afly djd^iay or 
ir/ian remark^hle oocaa(<m< J but it is leis iiiWn.M-t'ive 10 \ie InVL •>\iiV iIm. \o«ii^ii 
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the King-, for the purpose of returning their separate 

inswers to the propositions.^ 

The address first read was that of the Estates of Artois.3 

'The chairman of the deputies from that province read a 

series of resolutions, drawn up, says a contemporary, 

t" with that elegance which characterized all the public 
acts of the Artesians, bearing witness to the vivacity of 
their wits. " ^ The deputies spoke of the extreme affec- 
tion which their province had always borne to his Majesty 
and to the Emperor. They had proved it by tlie con- 
stancy with which tliey had endured tlie calamities of war 
so long-, and they now cheerfully consented to the Re- 

I quest, so far as their contingent went. They were wilting- 
to place at his Majesty's disposal, not only the remains 
of their property, but even the last drop of their blood. 
As the eloquent chairman reached this point in his dis- 
course, Philip, who was standing; with his arm resting; 
upon Eg'mont's shouldcr, ilstening' eag^Crly to the Artesian 
address, looked upon the deputies of the province with a 
sinihng face,-* expressing by the unwonted benignity of his 

I countenance the satisfaction which he received from thcsc 
loyal expressions of affection, and this dutiful compliance 
with his Request.^ 
The deputy, however, proceeded to an unexpected con- 
clusion, by earnestly entreating his Majesty, as a compen- 
sation for the readiness thus evinced in the royal service, 
forthwith to order the departure of all foreign troops then 

I in the Netherlands. Their presence, it was added, was 
now rendered completely superfluous by the ratification of 
the treaty of peace so fortunately arranged with all the 
world. 

At this sudden chang-e in the deputy's language, the 
King-, no longer smiling, threw himself violently upon 
his chair of state, where he remained, brooding with a 
gloomy countenance upon the language which had been 
addressed to him. It was evident, said an eye-witness, 
that he was deeply offended. He changed colour fre- 

Iqucntly, so that all present "could remark, from the 
working of his face, how much his mind was agitated." ^ 
The rest of the provinces were even more explicit than 
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the deputies of Artois, AU bad voted thtir contingents to 
the Request, but all had made the withdrawal of the 
troops ao express antecedent condition to the payment of 
their respective quotas.^ 

The King^ did not affect to conceal his rage at these 
conditions, exclaiming bitterly to Count Egmoot and 
utber seigniors near the throne that it was very easy 
to estimate, by these proceedings, the value of the pro- 
testalions made by the provinces of their loyalty and 
affection.* 

Besides, however, the answers thus addressed by the 
separate states to the royal address, a formal remon- 
strance had also been drawn up in the name of the States- 
General, and -sig-ned by the Prince of Orange, Count 
Eg-mont, and many of the leading patricians of the Nether' 
lands. This document, which was formally presented to 
the Kins' before the adjournment of the assembly, repre- 
sented the infamous "pillaging, insults, and disorders" 
daily exercised by the foreign soldiery; stating that the 
burthen had become intolerable, and that the inhabitants 
of Marienburg, and of many other large towns and 
villages, had absolutely abandoned their homes rather 
than remain any longer exposed to such insolence and 
oppression.^ 

The King, already enraged, was furious at the present- 
ation of this petition. He arose from his seat, and rushed 
impetuously from the assembly, demanding of the 
members as he went whether he too^ as a Spaniard, was 
expected immediately to leave the land, and to resign all 
authority over it.* The Duke of Savoy made use of this 
last occasion in which he appeared in public as Regent, 
violently to rebuke the estates for the indignity thus 
offered to their sovereign. 5 

It could not be forgotten, however, by nobles and 
burghers, who had not yet been crushed by the lonij 
course of oppression which was in store for them, that 
there had been a day when Philip's ancestors had been 
more humble in their deportment in the face of the pro- 

1 PoMiK Triyen MS. 
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vincial authorities. Hrs g-reat-g^randfathcf, Maximilian, 
kept in durance by the citizens of BrUg;es; bis g:reat-g-rand- 
mother, Mary of Burgundy, with Streaming' eyes and diS' 
bevelled hair, supplicating' in the market-place for the 
lives of her treacherous ambassadors, were wont to hold 
a less imperious language to the delegates of the states. 

This burst of ill temper on the part of the monarch was, 
however, succeeded by a different humour. It was still 
thought advisable to dissembJe, and to return rather an 
cxpostulatory than a peremptory answer to the remon- 
strance of the States-Genoral. Accordingly a paper of a 
singular tone was, after the delay of a few days, sent 
into the assembly. In this message it was stated thar 
the King was not desirous of placing strangers in the- 
government — a fact which was proved by the appoint- 
merit of the Duchess Margaret; that the Spanish infantry 
was necessary to protect the land from invasion ; that the 
remnant of foreign troops only amounted to three or four 
thousand men, who claimed considerable arrears of pay, 
but that the amount due would be forwarded to them 
immediately after his Majesty's return to Spain. It was 
suggested that the troops would serve as an escort for 
Don Carlos when he should arrive in the Netherlands, 
although the King would have been glad to carry them 
to Spain in his lleet, had he known the wishes of the 
estates in time. He would, however, pay for their sup- 
port himself, although they were to act solely for the 
good of the provinrcs. He obser\'ed, moreover, that he 
had selected two seigniors of the provinces, the Prince of 
Orange and Count Egmont, to take command of these 
foreign troops, and he promised faithfully that, in the 
course of three or four months at furthest, they should 
all be withdrawn. 1- 

On the same day in which the estates had assembled 
at Ghent, Philip had addressed an elaborate letter to the 
grand council of Mechlin, the supreme court of the pro- 
vinces, and to the various provincial councils and tribunals 
of the whole country. " The object of the commiinication 
was to give his final orders on the subject of the edicts. 
and for the execution of all heretics in the most universal 
and summary manner. He gave stringent and unequi- 
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vocal instructions that these decrees for burning-, strang-- 
]lng, and burying alive, should be fulfilled to the letter. 
He ordered all judicial officers and mag:ist.rates "to be 
curious to enquire on all sides as to the execution of the 
placards/' stating- his intention that "the utmost rigour 
should be employed without any respect of persons," 
and that not only " the transgressors should be proceeded 
against, but also the judges who should pro%e remiss in 
their prosecution of hereilcs."'^ He alluded to a false 
opinion which had gained currency that the edicts were 
only intended against anabaptists. Correcting this error, 
he stated that they were to be " enforced against al! 
secEaries, without any distinction or mercy, who might 
be spotted merely with the errors introduced by Luther," ^ 

The King, notwithstanding the violent scenes in the as- 
sembly, took leave of the estates at another meeting with 
apparent cordiality. His dissatisfaction was sufficiently 
manifest, but it expressed itself principally against indivi- 
duals. His displeasure at the course pursued by the lead- 
ing nobles, particularly by the Prince of Orange, was 
already no secret. 

Philip, soon after the adjournment of the assembly, 
had completed the preparations for his departure. At 
Middelburg he was met by the agreeable intelligence that 
the Pope iiad consented to issue a bull for the creation 
of the new bishoprics which he desired for the Nether- 
lands.^ This important subject will be resumed in 
another chapter; for the present we accompany the King 
to Flushing, whence the fleet was to set sail for Spain. 
He was escorted thither by the Duchess Regent, the Duke 
of Savoy, and by many of the most eminent personages 
of the provinces.* Among others William of Orange was 
in attendance to witness the final departure of the King, 
and to pay him his farewell respects. As Philip was 
proceeding on board the ship which was to bear him for 
ever from the Netherlands, his eyes lighted upon the 
Prince. His displeasure could no longer be restrained. 
With angry face he turned upon him, and bitterly re- 



1 " Que vous sajEB turieuU pour vous enquerii: S]i toiil cmLsI; I'txeciilion ae 

r^ra centre cvufjc qtii y cchnlrf ntndront Inriudlc CJ:ccuc[on nous enlendonE el voiilons £« 
/kceaivc taate nsueuT Gt mnn V rtipKter peiMnne qui que ce Edit, tt de (WOCcder non 
-tculfemeni cotttre lej: fnnic^ree^ciLr^ ma'is au-sai coaCtc Ic^jiigca q.Eu vnuldroienE uiier de 
rf'^sfjauJatioit et connjva/icc," etc., etc. — 355. 

. ' ContrB cicalx qui pmicifiient eslte seuHeinenl e:n*iuii«. i\b*. Hiitiei. « encua 

jf'??"-"' *' aousrenni pnr 1= diet LulHete."— JJT. 

"iippsr, Rec. et. M^m., p. si, c. ii. * VMi4raV^-m3w, vitfu 
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proached him for having thwarted all hi-s plans by means 

of his secret intng-ues. Williarn replied with humility that 

everything which had taken place had been done through 

the regular and natural movements of the states. Upon 

this the King, boiling with rage, seized the Prince by the 

iwrist, and shaking it violently, exclaimed in Spanish, 

No ios estados, ma vos, vas, vos 1 — Not the estates, 

rbut yOu, you, you !" repeating thrice the word vos, which 

[!s as disrespectful and uncourteous in Spanish as "^ tOi '^ 

fin French. 1 

After ti^is Sei^ere and public insult, the Prince of Orange 

[did not go On board his Majesty's vessel, but contented 

[blmself with wishing Philip, from the shore,^ a fortunate 

jjourney. It may be doubted, moreover, whether he would 

'not have made a sudden and compulsory voyage to Spain 

ihad he ventured his person in the ship, and whether, 

under the circumstances, he would have been likely to 

effect as speedy a return. His caution served him then 

[as it was destined to do on many future occasions, and 

Philip left the Netherlands with this parting explosion 

[of hatred against the man whoj as he perhaps instinctively 

felt, was destined to circumvent his measures and resist 

fhis tyranny to the last. 

The fleet, which consisted of ninety vessels, so well pro- 
, Visioned that, ainong other matters, fifteen thousand 
capons were put on board, according to the Antwerp 
chronicler, 3 set sail upon the 26th August (1559), from 
Flushing.^ The voyage proved tempesttioiis, so that 
much of the rich tapestry and other merchandise which 
had been accumulated by Charles and Philtp was lost. 
Some of the ^^essels foundered; to save others it was 
necessary to lighten the cargo, and " to enrobe the roar- 
ing waves with the silks," for which the Netherlands were 
so famous ; so that it was said that Philip and his father 
had impoverished the earth only to enrich the ocean.* 
The fleet had been laden with much valuable property, be- 
cause the King had determined to fix for the future the 
wandering capital of his dominions In Spain, Philip 
landed in safety, however, at Laredo, on the 8th Sep- 
, tember." His escape from Imminent peril confirmed him 

1 M^mofrc5 de I'Aubiiy du Mnuiler (Muuricr, i68a), p. 9, who itlalcs [he anecAiAE 
l«[p>n iba suthorily oEiii* feiher, wh? ted it ftora 9. gepwrnan- fiTeseo'-a'. <a« «bm, ■»■ 
[ftiBnil ofthe Prince of Orange. 

" ibid * Weleren, i. 45. * "i"*"*- . 

" Ibid, Hootd, I aj. Compare Cabrera, v, 3-35- ' feoTiV la- 
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in the great purpose to which he had consecrated his 
existence* He believed himself to have been resen'ed 
from shipwrecit only because a mlg-hty mission had been 
confided to him, and lest his enthusiasm against heresy 
should languish, his eyes were soon feasted, upon his 
arrival in his native country, witli the spectacle of an 
aul€-da-f^. 

Early in January of this year the Ktng beinpf persuaded 
that it was necessary everywhere to use additional means 
to check the alarming spread of Lutheran opinions, had 
written to the Pope for authority to increase, if that were 
possible, the stringency of the Spanish inquisition. The 
pontiff, nothing loath, had accordingly issued a bull di- 
rected to the inquisitor-genera!, Valdex, by which he was 
instructed to consign to the Rames all prisoners whatever, 
even those who were not accused of having " relapsed/'* 
Great preparations had been made to strike terror into 
the hearts of heretics by a series of horrible exhibitions, 
in the course of which the numerous victims, many of 
them persons of high rank, distinguished learning, and 
exemplary lives, who had long been languishing- in the 
dungeons of the holy office, were to be consigned to the 
(lames. 3 The first aulo-da-jd had been consummated at 
Valladolid on the 21st May (1559). in the absence of the 
King, of course, but in the presence of the royal family 
and the principal notabilities, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military. The Princess Regent, seated on her throne close 
to the scaffold, had held on high the holy sword. The 
Archbishop of Seville, followed by the ministers of the 
inquisition and by the victims, had arrived in solemn pro- 
cession at the " radahalso." where, after the usual sermon 
in praise of the holy office and' in denunciation of heresy, 
he had administered the oath to tlie Infante, who had duly 
sworn upon the crucifix to maintain for ever the sacred 
inquisition and the apostolic decrees. The Archbishop 
had then cried aToud, " So may God prosper your Hig-h- 
nesses and your estates :"3 after which the men and 
women who formed the object of the show had been cast 
into the flames.* It being afterwardis ascertained that the 
King himself \vould soon be enabled to return to Spain, 
the next festival was reserved as a fitting celebration for 

1 "Had ihe Eitigand the Iinnii?iioT wvtr Mmmiltmi any -jtliir *vi1." uya Lbrento, 
"tiif.ilone •roalii Se tuSycimt to corvipi their names to ewraal infamy." 
tCnbrtsa, ». ^j, jg^ Llorerie, HUL Ctit. de VLikciiu., u. 5cv>iS. 
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lis arrival. Upon the Sth Octoberj accqrding-ly, another 
luto-da-jA took place at Valladoiid. The King^, with his 
and his son, the high officers of state, the foreig^n 
ministers, and all the nobility of the kingdonij were 
present, together with an immense COncOurse of soldiery, 
clergy, and populace. The scrmon was preached by the 
.Bishop of Cuenifa. When it was finished, Jnquisitor- 
BiGeneral Valdei cried with a loud voice, " Oh God, make 
^f Speed to help us 1" ^ The King then drew his sword. 
^■Valde^, advancing to the platform upon which Philip was 
^^seatcd, proceeded to read the protestation : " Your 
Majesty swears by the cross of the sword, whereon your 
royal hand reposes, that you will give all necessary favour 
to the holy office of the inquisition against heretics, 
apostates, and those who favour them, and will denounce 
and inform against all those who, to yonr royal know- 
ledge, shall act Or speak against the faith. "^ The King 
answered aloud, " I Swear it," and signed tlie paper. The 
oath was read to the whote assembly by an officer of the 
inquisition. Thirteen distinguished victims were then 
burned alive before the monarch's eyes, besides one body 
which a friendly death had snatched from the hands of the 
holy office, and the effigy of another person who had been 
condemned, althoug^h not yet tried or even apprehended. 
Among- the sufferers was Carlos de Sessa, a young; noble 
of disting"uished character and abiiities, who said to the 
King as he passed by the throne to the stake, " How can 

I you thus look on and permit me to be burned?" Philip 
then made the memorable reply, carefully recorded by his 
historiographer and paneg-yrist : " I would carry the wood 
to bum my own soul withal, were he as wicked as you. " * 
In Seville, immediately afterwards, another auto-da-fi 
was held, in which fifty living' heretics were burned, be- 

§ sides the bones of Doctor Constantine Ponce de la Fuente, 
once the friend^ chaplain, and almoner of Philip's father. 
This learned and distinguished ecclesiastic had been re- 
leased from a dreadful dung-eon by a fortunate fever. The 
holy oflicej however, not content with punishing his corpse, 
wreaked also an impotent and ludicrous; malice upon his 
efligfy. A stuffed figure, attired in his; robes, and with its 
, arms extended in the attitude which was habitual with 

1 ''Dcuninio adjuTB □<» "— C«brermf ». jm. ^ Yovi. .^ 

> "Yo mere lam pan quennr a lu buo u 6k** ifca main tu™* soC— d^j""^ - 
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him in prayer,, was placed upon the scaffold among thi 
living' victims, and then cast into the flames, that bigot 
might enjoy a fantastic triumph over the grave. 

Such were the religious ceremonies with which Phlli 
celebrated his escape from shipwreck, and his marriagi 
with Isabella of France, immediately afterwards solemn 
ized. These human victims, chained and burning- at thi 
stake, were the blazing- torches which lighted the monarcl 
to his nuptial couch.* 

' Hotifd, u *7. Meiertn, L at Bar, i aj. Dt Thm, uL 410-413, xxW^ Cbb^rtn, i» 
tof, and. T. 13^ tqi]. — CDEDpare Llinml'C (Hut. Crit. de rioquii. iL zniL n. anil ixl,] 
vrlie'lkuucKCUdna&Tcnanmiailelq'prHKdiiii; histcnaiii. 
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PART II 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE DUCHESS 
MARGARET 

1559^1567 



CHAPTER I 

EfosnoLiis] sketcb and p!>[trsit of Mareai-sCDf Porrna— Th«sintecotindl— BerUymsac 
--■Vi[rlliis^ Sketch of WUIiam the Si itnl^PoirtraiT of Anthfrny Penenot, afterwanla 
Cardui:U Qranvelle — C-Eneia! view of the political, social, and nligicMis cunditioa of 
ihc Ncthorbmls — Haliiis-of the niistocracj' — Emulaiion In ouavagance'-PccuniBry 
emborra^siiLeiits— Sympathy for Ihe Rcfbrmacian, scsadily increasing .'unonslhe people, 
Uic true CKUse of ihn iiniKndiiig rcuolt — Measures oflba g-uve en meiH.— "Edict of 153a 
described — Papal Bulls granicd to Philjp for inneasLcg' the number cf Ui^ops in tbe 
Netherlands — rJi^csijcy- for ictaiatn£ ihe SpanUh Craops to cnrorcc the jiolcy of 
persecatioD, 

M/\.RGARET of Parma, newly appointed Reg^ent of the 
NetherlancTSj was the natural daug-hter of Charles the 
Fifth, and his eldest-borrv child. Her mother, of a respect- 
able famiiy called Van der Genst, io Oudenarde, had been 
adopted and broug;ht up by the disting-uished house of 
Hoog^Straaten. Peculiar circumstances, not necessary to 
relate at kng"th, had palliated the fault to which Margaret 
owed her imperial orig^in, and gave the child almost a 
legitimate claim upon its father's protection. The claim 
was honourably acknowledged. Margaret was in her 
infancy placed by the Emperor in the charge of his paternal 
aunt, Margaret of Savoy, then Regent of the provinces. 
Upon the death of that princess, the child was entrusted 
to the care of the Emperor's sister, Mary, Queen Dowager 
of Hungary, who had succeeded to the govcrnmentj and 
who occupied it until the abdication. The hiintress-queen 
communicaled her tastes to her youthful t\\ett, ■a.Tvi'Vv^&s- 
g^arct soon outrivalled hcr InstTUC^tess. TVt s.xt^'^i'^ ^»iksv 
which she pursued the Stag, aud tVi.«s eovLta?,tw^ '^'^■^^]^ 
manship which she always dispAaye^, ^to^js^^ ^'^■^'' - 
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no dcg^enerate descendant of Mary of Burgundy. Her 
education for the distmg;uished position in which slie had 
somewhat surreptitiously been placed was at leas: not 
neg'lected iCt tliis particular. When, soon after the memor- 
able sack of Rome, the Pope and the Emperor haJ beea 
recotictled, and it had been decided that the Medici family 
should be elevated upon the ruins of Florentine liberty, 
Marg-aret's hand was conferred in marriage upon the 
pontiff's nephew Alexander. The wretched proflig-ate who 
was thus selected to mate with the Emperor's eldest-bom 
child and to appropriate the fair demesnes of the Tuscan 
republic, was nominally the offspring of Lorenzo de 
Medici by a Moorish slave, althoug^h generally reputed a 
bastard of the Pope himself- The nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp at Naples, where the Emperor rode at the 
tournament in the guise of a Moorish warrior. At Flor- 
jCrtCe splendid festivities had also been held, which were 
troubled with omens believed to be lilghly unfavourable. 
-It hardly needed, however, preternatural appearances in 
heaven or on earth to proclaim the marriage ill-starred 
which united a child of twelve j'ears with a worn-out 
-debauchee of tw^cnty-seven. Fortunately for ATargaret, 
the funereal portents proved true. Her husband, wiUiin 
the first year of their -wedded life, fell a victim to his own 
profligacy, and was assassinated by his kinsman, Loren- 
zino de Medici- Cosmo, his successor in the tyranny of 
Florence, was desirous of succeeding to the hand of 
Margaret, but the politic EmperOr, thinking that he had 
already done enough to conciliate that house, was inclined 
to bind to his interests the family which now occupied 
the papal throne. Margaret was accordingly a few years 
afterwards united to Oftavio Farnese, nephew of Paul 
the Third. It was still her fate to be unequally matched. 
Having while still a child been wedded to a man of more 
than twice her years, she was now, at the age of twenty, 
united to an immature youtli of thirteen. She conceived 
so strong an aversion to her new husband, that it became 
impossible for them to live together in peace. Ottavio 
accordingly went to the wars, and in 1541 accompanied the 
Emperor in his memorable expedition to Barbary. 

Runnours of disaster by battle and tempest reaching- 
Europe before the results of the expedition were accurately- 
known, reports that the Emperor had been lost in a storm, 
and that the young Ottavio had perished with him. 
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awakened remorse in the bosom of Margaret. It seemed 
to her that he had been driven forth by domestic inclem- 
ency to fall a victim to the elements. When, however, 
the truth became Icnown, and it was ascertained that her 
husband, althoug'h still living:, was lying dangerously ill 
in the charge ol the Emperor, the repugnance which had 
been founded upon his extreme youth changed to passion- 
ate fondness. His absence, and his faithful military at- 
tendance upon her f^tther, caused a revulsion in her feel- 
ingS) and awakened her admiration. When Ottavio, now 
created Duke of Parma and Piacenza, returned to Rome, 
he was received by his wife with open arms. Their union 
was soon blessed with twins, and hut for a certain im- 
periousness oi disposition which Margaret had inheriti^d 
from her father, and which she was too apt to exercise 
even upon her husband, the marriage would have been 
sufficiently fortunate.^ 

Various considerations pointed her out to Philip as a 
suitable person for the office of Regent, although there 
seemed some mystery about the appointment which de- 
manded explanation. It was thought that her birth would 
make her acceptable to the people; but perhaps, the secret 
reason with Philip was, that she alone of all other candi- 
dates would be amenable to the control of the churchntan 
in whose hand he intended placing the real administration 
qf the provinces. Moreover, her husband was very desir- 
ous that the citadel of Piacenza, still garrisoned by 
Sp^inish trOopS, .should be Surrendered to ihim. Philip was 
disposed to conciliate the Duke, but unwilling to give up 
the fortress. He felt that Ottavio would be flattered by 
the nomination of his wife to so important an office, and 
be not too much dissatisfied at finding himself relieved 
for a time from her imperious fondness. Her residence 
in the Netherlands would guarantee domestic tranquillity 
to her husband, and peace in Italy to the King. Margaret 
would be a hostage for the fidelity of the Duke, who had, 
moreover, given his eldest son to Philip to be educated 
in his service. 

She was about thirty-seven years of age when she 
arrived in the Netherlands, with the reputation of possess- 
ing high talents, and a proud and energetic character.^ 
She was an enthusiastic Catholic, and had sat at the feet 
of Loyola, who had been her confessor and spiritual guide. 
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She felt a greater horror for heretics than for any other 
species of malefactors, and looked up to her father's 
bloody edicts as IE they had been special revelations from 
on hig^h. She was most strenuous in her observance of 
Roman rites, and was accustomed to wash the feet of 
twelve virpns every holy week, and to endow them in 
jTiarriag"e afterwards.* Her acquirements, save that of the 
art of horsemanship, were not remarkable. 

Carefully educated in the Machiavellian and Medicean 
school of politics, she was versed in that " dissimulation," 
to which liberal Anglo-Saxons give a shorter name, but 
which rormcd the main substance of statesmanship at the 
court of Charles and Philip. In other respects her accom- 
plishments were but meagre, and she had little acquaint- 
ance with any lang-uage but Italian. Her personal appear- 
ance, which was masculine, but not without a certain 
grand and imperial fascination, harmonized with the 
Opinion generally entertained of her character. The 
famocs moustache upon her upper lip ■* was supposed to 
indicate authority and virihty of purpose, an impression 
which was confirmed by the circumstance that she was 
liable to severe attacks of gfOut, a. disorder usually con- 
sidered more appropriate to the sterner sex.^ 

Such were the previous career and public reputation of 
the Duchess Margaret. It remains to be unfolded whether 
her character and endowments, as exemplified in her new 
position, were to justify the choice of Philip. 

The members of the Sitate council, as already observed» 
were BerlaymOnt, Viglius, Arras, Orangfe, and Egfmont. 

The first was, likewise, chief of the finance department. 
Most of the Catholic writers described him as a noble of 
loyal and highly honourable character. Those of the Pro- 
testant party, on the contrary, uniformly denounced him 
as greedy, avariciDus, and extremely sanguinary. That he 
was a brave and devoted soldier, a bitter papist, and an 
inflexible adherent to the royal cause, has never been 
disputed. The Baron himself, with his four courag-eous 
and accomplished sons, were ever in the front ranks to 
defend the cfown against the nation. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that fanatical loyally loses most of the 
romance with which genius and poetry have so often 

' Stmi*. i- H?- _ 

Jl "Wrcdreral aliqun mEnlo niperioriqaB Ubella tMubah, uqua viriTLi ei ooa tiiABit 
fpetiffguamsaaoriia.s aindltabatur,"— Ibid. ' Ibid. 
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hallowed the sentiment, when the "legitimate" prince 
for whom the sword is drawn is not only an alien in 
tongue and blood, but filled with undisguised hatred for 
the [and he claims to rule. 

VigUvis van Aytta van Zuichem was a learned Frisian, 
born, according' to some writers, of "boors' degree, but 
having no inclination for boorish work,"l According to 
other authorities, which the President himself favoured, 
he was of noble origin ; but, whatever his race, it is 
certain that whether gentle or simple, it derived its first 
and only historical illustration from his remarkable talents 
and acquirements. These in early youth were so g;reat as 
to acquire the commendation of Erasmus. He had studied 
in Louvain, Paris, and Padua, had refused the tutorship 
of Philip when that prince was still a child, and had after- 
wards filled a professorship at Ingolstadt. After rejecting 
several offers of promotion from the Emperor, he had at 
last accepted in 1542 a seat in the council of Mechlin, of 
which body he had become president in 1545- He had 
been One of the peace commissioners to France !n 1558, 
and was now president of the privy council, a memher of 
the state council, and of the inner and secret committee 
of that board, called the Consulta. Much odium was at- 
tached to his name for his share in the composition of the 
famous edict of 1550. The rough draught was; usually at- 
tributed to his pen, but he complained bitterly, in letters 
\vrittcn at this time, of injustice done him in this respect, 
and maintained that he had endeavoured, without success, 
to induce the Emperor £0 mitig-ate the severity of the edict. 
One does not feel very strongly inclined to accept his 
excuses, however, when his general opinions on the sub- 
ject of religion are remembered. He was most bigoted in 
precept and practice. Religious liberty he regarded as the 
most detestable and baleful of doctrines; heresy he de- 
nounced as the most unpardonable of crimes. 

From no man's mouth flowed more bitter or more 
elegant commonplaces than from that of the learned presi- 
dent against those blackest of malefactors, the men who 
claimed within their own walls the right to worship God 
accordinp- to their own consciences. For a common per- 
son, not learned in law or divinity, to enter into his closet, 
to shut the door, and to pray to Him who seeth in secret, 
was, in his opinion, to open wide the gate of destruction 

1 Lcvcmbcscli. NcderL Man. en Vromren, i». 7J. 
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for all the land, and to brings tn the Father of Evil at once 
to fly away with the whole population, body and soul. 
*' If every man," said he to Hopper, " is to believe what 
he likes in his own house, we shall have hearth g-ods 
and tutelar divinities ^ again, Lhe country will swarm with 
a thousand errors and sects, and very few there will be, 
I fear, who will allow themselves to be enclosed in the 
sheepfold of Christ, I have ever considered this opinion," 
continued the president, " the most pernicious of all. They 
who hold it have a contempt for all religion, and are 
neither more nor tess than atheists. This vagfue, fireside 
liberty should be by every possible means extirpated; 
therefore did Christ institute shepherds to drive his wan- 
dering sheep back into the fold of the true Church; thus 
only can we guard the lambs against the ravening wolves, 
and prevent them being carried away from the Rock of 
Christ to the Hock of Belial- Liberty of religion, or of 
conscience, as they call it, ought never to be tolerated."' 

This wa.s the cant with which Vigligs was ever ready 
to feed not only his faithful Hopper, but all tlie w^orld 
beside. The president was naturally anxious that the fold 
of Christ should be entrusted to none but regular shep- 
herds, for he looked forward to taking one of the most 
lucrative crooks into his own hand, when he should retire 
from his seeular career. 

It is now necessary to say a few introductory words 
concerning the man, who, from this time forth, begins to 
rise upon the history of his country with daily increasing 
grandeur and influence. William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange, although still young in years, is aJready the 
central personage about whom the events and the char- 
acters of the epoch most naturaKy group themselves; 
destined as he is to become more and more with each suc- 
ceeding year the vivifying source of light, strength, and 
national life to a whole people. 

The Nassau family first emerges into distinct eitistence 
in the middle of the eleventh century. It divides itself 
almost as soon as known into two great branches. The 
elder remained in Ccrmany, ascended the imperial throne 
in the thirteenth century in the person of Adolph of 
Nassau and gave to the country many electors, bishops, 

I * ■' fonca Iraiurcsnac," 6tG* — Kp. fid Hopt^, ^ai". 

» Vjgfi'i Eplit ad Joadi, Hoppsrnin, ^ j;", 4".— Comna™ vit, ViBlEi fib ip» VieUo 
j^«Wt Jmud Hornck, 1} 1-33 ; Viglu Eliist. select, ad DiverHH, ciiviii, ; Leveruk 
JVcidferi Alan, ea Vrouw., !v, 75-81 ; Vaniei \ynclct,L !i.t. 
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and generals. The younger and more iilustrious branch 
retained the modest property and petty sovereignty of 
Nassau Dillenbourg, but at the same time transplanted 
itself to the Netherlands, where it attained at an early 
period to ^reat power and larg-e possessions. The ances- 
tors of William, as Dukes of Gueldres, had beg-un to exer- 
cise sovereig-nty in the provinces four centuries before the 
advent of the house of Burg-undy.i That overshadowing 
family afterwards numbered the Nether) and Nassaus 
among its most stanch and powerful adherents. Engelbert 
the Second was disting'uished in the turbulent councils and 
in the battle-fields of Charles the Bold, and was afterwards 
the unwavering supporter of Maximilian, in court and 
camp. Dying childless, he was succeeded by his brother 
John, whose two sons, Henry and William of Nassau, 
divided the ^reat inheritance after their father's death. 
William succeeded to the German estates, became a con- 
vert to Protestantism, and introduced the Reformation into 
his dominions. Henry, the eldest son, received the family 
possessions and titles in Luxembourg, Brabant, Flanders 
and Holland, and distinguished himself as much as his 
uncle Eng:elbert, in the service of the Burgiindo-Austrian 
house. The confidential friend of Charles the Fifth, whose 
g:overnor he had been in that Emperor's boyhood, he was 
ever his most efficient and reliable adherent. It was he 
whose influence placed the imperial crown upon the head 
of Charles.^ fn 1515 he espoused Claudia de Chalons, 
sister of Prince Philibert of Orange, "in order," as he 
wrote to his father, " to be obedient to his imperial 
Majesty, to please the King: o^ France, and more par- 
ticularly for the sake of his own honoar and profit. "^ 
His son Rene de Nassau -Chalons succeeded Philibert. 
The little principality of Orange, so pleasantly situated 
between Provence and Daupbiny, but in such dangerous 
proximity to the seat of the " Babylonian captivity " of 
the popes at Aviiirnon, thus passed to the family of Nassau. 
The title was of hi;g:h antiquity. Already in the reig-n of 
Charlemagne, GuJUaume au Court-Nez, or *' William with 

' Apologia d'Ortut^c, <fp 

^ " C'el lui (|ui a miij la cciironne tnip'Tialfl _sui U ttKft ds TEtniiereur , , , 11 

pcTAuada Ica circle urs de prcfcrcr I'Empt^rnir au Roi cjii FrHtbCe. . _ . Et 'ComiDe il «4f 
nijWife k un duifljii que ™sie coukhit]* impcriale a esi6 It pDnt qui par apres afaict 
passage h r?]mperciir pour taul dc conquei.les." ifl^-— Apoto^ie^ {33. 

* " Om E*<i'ir9a(n t* lyo def K«is, MaJ. ende ooc Oin Le ^ille te ipi den Conic 

van Vnucrylc tnde sonderfint; om loyiier urcen rn de proufTyis -wilLa "— Arap|4|, Hlft. 
Deak,, p. 187. Grctn v. Prinsierei, Arcbivts, etc, u S«*, nauc 1. 
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the Short Nose," had defended the little town of Orange 
against the assaults of the Saracens. The interest and 
authority acquired in the demesnes thus preserved by his 
valour became extensive, and in process of time hereditary 
in his race. The principality became an absolute and free 
sovereignty,^ and had already descended, in defiance of 
the Salic law, through the three distinct families of 
Orange, Baux, and Chalons. 

In i544> Prince K^n6 died at the Emperor's feet in the 
trenches of Saint Dizler. Having no legitimate children, 
he left all his titles and estates to his cousin-german , 
William of Nassau, son of his father's brother William, 
who thus at the ag^e of eleven years became William the 
Ninth of Orange. For this child, whom the future was to 
summon to such high destinies and such heroic sacrifices, 
the past and present seemed to have gathered riches and 
power together from many sources. He was the descend- 
ant of the Othos, the Engelberts, and the Henries, of the 
Netherlands, the representative of the Phitiberts and the 
R^ni^s of France ; the chief of a house, humbler in re- 
sources and position in Germany, but stilt of high rank, 
and which had already done good service to humanity by 
being among the first to embrace the great principles of 
the Reformalion. 

His father, younger brother of the Emperor's friend 
Henry, was called William the Rich— he was, however, 
only rich in children. Of these he had five sons and seven 
daughters by his wife Juliana of Stolberg. She was a 
person of most exemplary character and unaffected piety. 
She instilled into the minds of all her children the ele- 
ments of that devotional sentiment which was her own 
striking characteristic, and it was destined that the seed 
sown early should increase to an abundant harvest. 
Nothing can be more tender or more touching than the 
letters whidi still e.\ist from her hand, written to her 
illustrious sons in hours of anxiety or anguish, and to 
the (ast, recommending to them with as much earnest 
simplicity as if they were stiU little children at her knee, 
to rely always in the midst of the trials and dangers which 
were to beset their paths through Itfe, upon the great 
hand of God. Among the mothers of great men, Juliana 

f '' — ; — Et aioFiii]ii"«i]_(l'EiiiT«rear) pen favoriior en mon priiidp£u1l£ d'Orange, ml] 
Cif gi/epeu d'auacs seigneurs pourtonl dire." — ApoYoipt:, Xi 
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of Stolbergf deserves a foremost place, and It Is no sHg^ht 
eulog'y that she was worthy to have been the mother of 
William of Orange and of Lewis, Adolphus, Henry, and 
John of Nassau. 

At the age of eleven years, WilMam having thus unex- 
pectedty succeeded to such great possessions, was sent 
from his father's roof to be educated in. Brussels. No 
destiny seemed to Ire before the young prince but an 
education at the Emperor's court, to be followed by mili- 
I tary adventures, embassies, viceroyalties, and a life of 
luxury and magnificence. At a very early age he came, 
accordingly, as a page into the Emperor's family. Charles 
recognized, with his customary quickness, the remarkable 
character of the boy. At fifteen, William was the intimate, 
almost confidential friend of the Emperor, who prided him- 
self, above all other gifts, on his power of reading and of 
using men. The youth was so constant an attendant upon 
his imperial chief that even when interviews with the 
highest personages, and upon the gravest affairs, were 
taking place, Charles would never suffer him to be con- 
s:idered superfluous or intrusive. There seemed to be no 
secrets which the Emperor held too high for the compre- 
hension or discretion of his page. His perceptive and re- 
flective faculties, naturally of remarkable keenness and 
depth, thus acquired a precocious and extraordinary de- 
velopment. He was brought up behind the curtain of 
that great stage wliere the world's dramas were daily 
enacted. The machinery and the masks which produced 
the grand delusions oi history had no deceptions for him. 
Carefully to observe men's actions, and silently io ponder 
upon their motives, was the favourite occupation of the 
Prince during his apprenticeship at court. As he advanced 
to man's estate, he was selected by the Emperor for the 
highest duties. Charles, whose only merit, so far as the 
provinces were concerned, was in having been born in 
Ghent, and that by an ignoble accident, W35 glad to 
employ this representative of sO many great Netherland 
houses, in the defence of the land. Before the Prince was 
twenty-one he was appointed general-in-chief of the army 
on the French frontier, in the absence of the Duke of 
Savoy. The post was coveted by many most distinguished 
soldiers — the Counts of Burcn, Bossu, Lalaing, Aremberg, 
Meghem, and particularly by Count Egmont;^ yet Charles 
1 Apvlogle, 3^ 
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Orang-e, by selecting him for the station, although he had 
hardJy reached maturity, and was inoreover absent in 
France. The young Prince acquitted himself of his high 
command in a manner which justified his appointment. 
|H It was the Prince's shoulder upon which the Emperor 
^f leaned at the abdication; the Prince's hand which bore 
the imperial insljjnia of the discrowned monarch to Fer- 
dinand, at Augsburg. With these duties his relations 
with Charles were ended, and those ivilh Philip begun. 
He was with the army during the hostlUtJcs which were 
soon after resumed in Picardy; he was the secret negoti- 
ator of the preliminary arrangement with France, soon 
afterwards confirmed by the triumphant treaty of April, 
1559. He bad conducted these initiatory conferences with 
the Constable Montmorency and Marshal de Saint Andre 
with great sagacity, although hardly a man in years, and 
by so doing he had laid Philip under deep obligations. The 
King was so inexpressibly anxious for peace that he would 
have been capable of conducting a treaty upon almost any 
terms. He assured the Prince that " the greatest service 
he could render him in this world was to make peace, and 
that he desired to have it at any price whatever, so eager 
was he to return to Spain,"i To the envoy Suriano, 
Philip had held the same language. " Oh, Ambassador," 
said he, " I wish peace on any terms, and if the King of 

■ France had Dot sued for it, I would have begged for it 
myself. "3 

With such impa.(ieTice on the part of the sovereign, It 
^_ certainly manifested diplomatic abilities of a high character 
^M :a the Prince, that the treaty negotiated by him amounted 
^" to a capitul;itioiJ by France. He was one of the hostages 
selected by Henry for the due ejtccution of the treaty, and 
while in France made that remarkable discovery which 
was to colour his life. While hunting with the I'^ilig in 
the forest of Vincennes, the Prince and Henry found them- 
selves alone together, and separated from the rest of the 
company. The French monarch's mind was full of the 
great scheme which had just secretly been formed by 
Philip and himself, to extirpate Protcstaatism by a general 

I Apptogie d'Oraiige, ^9. 

" " Sc be/i era <::osi pQt» hnnOrevfile fu -graD, Goaa qii.cKla ch' io •*eri3a[ il SciLcnibra 

pii£?ialD< cbe ma d'K«v 5^ M-, neH'c^miLcs con qni&Nic pmolc 6 bimilj ; 4^ Imhasci^are, id 



^P extirpation of Protestants. Philip had been most anxious 
I to conclude the public treaty with France, that he might 
be the sooner able to neg'Otlate that secret convention by 
which he and his Most Christian Majesty were soiemnly 
to bind themselves to massacre all the converts to the 
new relig'ion in France and the Netherlands. This con- 
spiracy of the two King^s against their subjects was the 
matter nearest the hearts of both. The Duke of Alva, a 
fellow hostage with William of Orange, was the pleni- 
potentiary to conduct this more important arrangfement. 
The French monarch, somewhat imprudently imagining: 
that the Prince was also a party to the plot, opened the 

I whole subject to him without reserve. He complained of 
the constantly-increasing numbers of sectaries in his king- 
dom, and protested that his conscience would never be 
easy, nor his state secure, until his realm should be de- 
livered of "that accursed vermin." A civil revoluliont 
under pretext of a religfious reformation, was his constant 
apprehension, particularly since so many notable pcrson- 
agres in the realm, and even princes of the blood, were 

I already tainted with heresy, Nevertheless, with the favour 
Ipf heaven, and the assistance of his son and brother Philip, 
!he hoped soon to be master of the rebels. The King then 
j»roceedcd, with cynical minuteness, to lay before his dis- 
creet companion the particulars of the royal plot, and the 
ma-nner in which all heretics, whether high or humble, 
were to be discovered and massacred at the most con- 
^^venient season. For the furtherance of the scheme in the 
^■Netherlands, tt was understood that the Spanish reg-iments 
HwouHd be exceedingly efficient. The Prince, although 
H5horror-struck and indignant at the royal revelations, held 
Hfcis peace, and kept his countenance. The I-iing was not 
^■aivare that, in openings this delicate negotiation to Alva's 
^^colleague and f-'hilip's plenipotentiary, he had given a 
warning of inestimable value to the man who had been 
jorn to resist the machinations of Philip and of Alva. 
'^illiam of Orange earned the surname of " the Silent/' 
from the manner in which he received these communica- 
tions of Henry without revealing to the monarch, by word 
>r look, the enormous blunder which he had committed, 
lis purpose was fixed from that hour, A few days after- 
wards he obtained permission to visit the Netherlands, 
_where he took measures to excite, with ail his influence, 
le strongest and most general opposition to the continued 
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presence of the Spanish troops,! of which forces, much 
ag^alnSt his will he had been, in conjunction with Egmont, 
appointed chief. He already felt, in his Own language, 
that " an inquisition for the Netherlands had been resolved 
Upon more crucl than that of Spain; since it would need 
but to look askance at an imag^e to be cast into the 
flames. "2 Although having as yet no spark of religious 
sympathy for the reformers, he could not, he said,, " but 
feel compassion for so many virtuous men and womec 
thus devoted to massacre/' ^ and he determined to save 
them if he could ! At the departure of Philip be had 
received instructions, both patent and secret, for his guid- 
ance as stadholder of Holland, Friesland, and Utrecht. 
He was Ordered " most expressly to correct and extirpate 
the sects reprobated by our Holy Mother Church j to exe- 
cute the edicts of his Imperial Majesty, reneued by the 
King, with absolute rigour. He was to see that the judges 
carried out the edicts, tcithout hfraclion, alleraliun, or 
moderalion, since they were there to enforce, not to make 
or to discuss the law." In his secret Instructions he was 
informed that the execution of the edicts was to be with 
all rigour, and without any respect of persons. He 
was also reminded that, whereas some persons had 
imag^ined the severity of the law " to be only intended 
against Anabaptists, on the contrary, the edicts were to 
be enforced on Lutherans and all other sectaries without 
distinction."* Moreover, in one of his last interviews 
with Philip, the King had given him the names of several 
"excellent persons suspected of the new religion," and 
had commanded him to have them put to death. This, 
however, he aot only omitted to do, but on the contrary 
gave them warning, so that they might effect their 
escape, " thinking it more necessary to obey God than 



man. 
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William of Orange, at the departure of the King for 
Spain, was in his twenty -seventh year. He was a 
widower; his first wife, Anne of Egmont, having died in 
155S, after seven years of wedlnck. This lady, to whom 
he had been united when they were both eighteen years 
of agCf was the daughter of the celebrated general, Count 
de Buren, and tlie greatest helre.'^s in the Netherlands. 

•■ Pojieua^Payen MS., ^-13. ^ Apolpeie. 54. 

' Apotagicj 5J. * Archives ct Corr-tipondancef i. 41, «a- 
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William bad thus been faitliful to the family traditions, 
Hid had increased his possessions by a wealthy alliance, 
le had two children, Philip and Mary. The mnrriagc 
[bad been more amicable than princely marriages arranged 
I'for convenience often prove. The letters of the Prince to 
[bis wife indicate tenderness and contentment.^ At the 
[same time he was accused, at a later period, of "having 
[murdered hor with a dajirger. '"-^ The ridiculous tale was 
not even credited by those who reported it, but it is worth 
mentioning-, as a proof that no calumny was too senseless 
^_to be Invented coocernirig^ the mart whose character was 
^kfrom that hour forth to be the mark of slander, and 
^■■whose whole life was to be its sigfnal, although often 
^nDfiavailing, refutation.^ 

Yet we are not to regard William of Orange, thus on 
the threshold of his great career, by the light dilTused 

I from a somewhat Eater pdriod. In no historical character 
more remarkably than in his is the law of constant deve- 
Jopment and progress iHustrated. At tweoty-six he is 
not the "pater patno:," the great man strug-gling Up- 
■ward and onward against a host of enemies and obstacles 
almost beyond human strength, and along the dark and 
dangerous path leadings through conflict, privation, and 
ceaseless labour to no repose but death. On the con- 

ttrary, hts foot was hardly on the first step of that difficuit 
ascent which was to rise before him all his lifetime. He 
was still among the primrose paths. He was rich, power- 
ful, of sovereign rank. He had only the germs within 
him of what was thereafter to expand into moral and in^ 
tellectual greatness. He had small sympathy for the 
religious reformation, of which he was to he one of the 

I most distinguished champions. He was a Catholic, 
nominally, and in outward observance. With doctrines 
he troubled himself but little. He had given orders to 
enforce conformity to the ancient Church, not with blood- 
shed, yet with comparative strictness^ in his principality 
of Orange.* Beyond the compliance with rites and forms, 
thought indispensable in those days to a personage of 

3 WLlhelmi von OiBnien Eba mil Anna. ». Sachsrn, von Dr. K. W. BCttigcr (Leip- 

^^ " For ilic biatory of Wiltiani^-or Oranee up lo the period of Philip's departure: rrom ihe 
^^L m'Ethtf labels ^^^ Groen v- Fnasisrer, i-Jo and 54.* i Gac:lLUdt OjiTPsp- ie Oui-U^Lume le 
^HTadtuine (Dnixtlks)i lOBic u I Apologie d'Orangie, i-jj I Vander HatT, cap. xr.^ 1S3, 

Jua. Me-uEsii : Cul. Aur, , 1-7 ; (.cvciish. hednl Mbii. ct Vr., vL 171-17^ 
* Aldlives el: CoFresp,, i. joj". 
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such high degree, he did not occupy himself with theology. 
He was A Catholic, as Egrnont and Horn, Bcrlaymont 
and Mansfeld, Montigny and even Bre»J<;rode, were 
Catholic. It was only tanners, dyers and apostate priests 
who were Protestants at that day in the Netherlands- 
His determination to protect a multitude of his harmless 
inferiors from horrible deaths did not proceed from sym- 
pathy with their relig-ious sentiments, but merely from a 
g^eneroLis and manly detestation of murder. He carefully 
averted his mind from sacred matters. If indeed the seed 
implanted by his pious parents were teally the gferm of 
his future conversion to Protestantism, It must be con- 
fessed that it lay dormant a tonfj time. But his mind 
was in other pursuits. He was disposed for an easy, 
joyous, luxurious, princely life. Banquets, masquerades, 
tournaments, the chase, interspersed with the routine of 
official duties, civil and military, seemed likely to 1111 out 
his life. His hospitality, like his fortune, was almost 
regal. While tlic King; and tlic foreign envoys were still 
in the Netherlands, his house, the splendid Nassau palace 
of Brussels, was ever open. He entertained for the 
monarch, who was, or who imagined himself to be, too 
poor to discharg'e his own duties In this respect, but he 
entertained at his own expense.* This splendid house- 
hold was still continued. Twenty-four noblemen and 
eig-hteen pages of gentle birth officiated regularly in his 
family. His establishment was on so extensive a scale 
that upon one day twenty-eight master cooks were dis- 
missed, for the purpose of diminishing the family ex- 
penses, and there was hardly a princely bouse in Ger- 
many which did not send cooks to learn their business in 
so ma^nltieent a kitchen.^ The reputation of his table 
remained undiminished for years. We find at a later 
period that Philip, in the course of one of the nominal 
reconciliations which took place several times between the 
monarch and William of Orange, wrote that, his head 
cook being dead, he begged the Prince to " make him a 
present of his chief cook. Master Herman, who was 
understood to be very skilful."^ 

In this hospitable mansion, the feasting- continued nif^ht 
and day. From early morning till noon, the breakfa.st- 
tables were spread with wines and luxurious viands in 

* Ciinsp. de GuilH. le TaciX., vv. Bq 
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[constant succession, to all comers and at every moment,^ 
[The dinner and supper were daily banquets for a multi" 
[tude of guests. The hig-hest nobles were not those alone 
[who were entertained. Men ot lower degree were wel- 
fcomcd with a charming hospitality which made them feel 
[themscJves at their ease." Contemporaries of ali parties 
fiinite in eulog"izing the w-inning address and gentle man- 
[ners of the Prince. " Never," says a most bitter Catholic 
[historian, "did an arrogant or indiscreet word fall from 
this lips. He, upon no occasion, manifested anger to 
this servants, however much they might be in fault, but 
[contented himself with admonishing them graciously, 
[without menace or insult. He had a gentle and agree- 
able tongue, with which he could turn all the gentfemen 
jat court any way he liked. He was beloved and honoured 
[by the xvhole community."^ His manner was graceful, 
[familiar, caressing, and yet dignified. He had the good 
[breeding which comes from the heart, refined into an 
inexpressible charm from his constant intercourse, almost 
from his cradle, with mankind of all ranks. 

It may be supposed that this train of living was at- 
I tended with expense. Moreover, tie had various other 
[establishments in town and country, besides his almost 
[royal residence in Brussels. He was ardently fond of 
|the chase, particularly of the knightly sport of falconry, 
fin the country he "consoled himself by taking every day 
[a heron in the clouds."* His falconers aJone cost him 
lannually fifteen hundred florins, after he had reduced their 
[expenses to the lowest possible point. i^ He was much in 
3ebt, even at this early period and with his princely for- 
ine. " We come of a race," he wrote carelessly to his 
jrother Louis, "who are somewhat bad managers in our 
[yourig days, but when we grow older, we do better, like 
[our lale father : sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et semper 
tet in secula seculorum. My greatest difficulty," he adds, 
as usual, is on account of the falconers."" 
His debts already amounted, according to Granvelle's 
Lstatement, to 800,000 or 900,000 Borins.^ He had embar- 

i Vandrr Han, iSi. 

S " A ta vinti c'ejioH nn iwrsanac d'une ftiifrvtilleuac vivacllf d'eipriil, IcTue! sur loua 
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» Panliu PaTen W S. 
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rassed himself, not only through his splendid extrava- 
gance, by which al] the world about him were made to 
partake of his wealth, but by accepting- the high offices to 
which he had been appointed. When general-in-chief on 
the frontier, his salary was three hundred florins monthly; 
" not enough," as he said, " to pay the servants in his 
tent, "^ his necessary expenses being twenty-five hundred 
florins, as appears by a letter to his wife.^ His embassy 
to carry the crown to Ferdinand, and his subsequent resid- 
ence as a hostage for the treaty in Paris, were also very 
onerous, and he received no salary; according to the 
economical system in this respect pursued by Charles and 
Philip. In these two embassies or missions alone, to- 
gether with the entertainments offered by him to the 
court and to foreigners, after the peace at Brussels, the 
Prince spent, according to his own estimate, 1,500,000 
florins.^ He was, however, although deeply, not de- 
sperately involved, and had already taken active measures 
to regulate and reduce his establishment. His revenues 
were vast, both in his own right and in that of his de- 
ceased wife. He had large claims upon the royal treasury 
for service and expenditure. He had besides ample sums 
to receive from the ransoms of the prisoners of Saint Qqen- 
tin and GravClJnes, having served in both campaigns- 
The amount to be received by individuals frOm this source 
may be estimated from the fad that Count Horn, by no 
means one of the most favoured in the victorious armies, 
had received from Lcortor d'Orlcans, Due de Longueville, 
a ransom of eighty thousand crowns.* The sum due, if 
payment werc enforced, from the prisoners assigned to 
Egmont, Orange, and others, must have been very large. 
Granvelle estimated the whole amount at two millions ; 
adding, characteristically, " that this kind of speculation 
was a practice " which our good old fathers, lovers of 
virtue, would not have found laudable.^ In this (he church- 
man was right, but he might have added that the " lovers of 
virtue" would liave found it as little "laudable" for 
ecclesiastics to dispose of the sacred offices in their gift, 

1 Apologie, n7. ^ AlctiveS'Ct Correspondance, L ifi. ' ApolosiCp 17. 

• " De KBn(ons dss prispnnwrs; frnni^is, piimntiicTS prins *iux bacsilUs de S. 
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mil Eiaia — penser maintrntiut si Ic Complc d'EginoQi avoii en moyen d-o toiro SEs 
bMoieneii," etc— Fondis Payen MS. 
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lor carpets, tapestry, and annual payments of certain 

jercentages upon die cure of souls.^ If the profits re- 

[spectivel^' gained by military and clerical speculators in 

tliat day should be compared, the disadvantage would 

[hardly be found to lie with those of the long; robe. 

Such, then, at the beginning of 1560, was William of 
[■Orange] a generous, stately, magnificent, powerful 
I grandee. As a military commander, he had acquitted 
'himself very creditably of highly important functions at 
.'an early age. Nevertheless it was the opinion of many 
^persons, that he was of a timid temperament. ^ He was 
[even accused of having manifested an unseemly panic at 
iphilippcville, and of having only beea restrained by the 
expostulations of his officers, from abandoning; both that 
fortress and Charlcmont to Admiral Coligny, who had 
made his appearance in the neighbourhood, merely at the 
^ahead of a reconnoitring; party.^ If the story were true, 
^Blt would be chiefly important as indicating- that the Prince 
of Orange was one of the many historical characters, 
originally of an excitable and even timorous physical or- 
ganisation, whom moral courage and a strong will have 
afterwards converted into dauntless heroes. Certain it is 
that he was destined to confront open danger in every 
form, that his path was to lead through perpetual ambush, 
^Lyet that his cheerful confidence and tranquil courage 
^■were to become not only unquestionable but proverbial.^ 
It may be safely asserted, however, that the story was an 
invention, to be classed with those fictions which made him 
the murderer of his first wife, a common conspirator 
ag;ainst Philip's crown and person, and a crafty malefactor 
in general, without a single virtue, It must be remem- 
bered that even the terrible Alva, who lived in harness 
almost from the cradle to the grave, was, so late as at the 
period with which we are now occupied, censured for 
timidity, and had been accused in youth of flat cowardice. ^ 
He despised the insinuation, which for him had no mean- 
ing. There is no doubt too that caution was a predomin- 
ant characteristic of the Prince. It was one of the chief 
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sources of his greatness. At that period, perhaps at any 
period, he would have been incapable of such brilliant and 
dashing exploits as had made the name of Egrnont so 
famous. It had even become a proverb, *' the counsel of 
Orang-e, the execution of Egmont,"! yet we shaU have 
occasion to see how far this physical promptness which 
had been so felicitous upon the battle-tictd was likely to 
avail the hero of Saint Quentin in the great political 
combat which was approaching-. 

As to the talents of the Prince^ there was no difference 
of opinion. His enemies never contested, the subtfety 
and breadth of his intellect, his adroitness and capacity 
in conducting state affairs, his knowledge of human 
nature, and the profoundness of his views. In many 
respects it must be confessed that his surname of the 
Silent, like many similar appellations, was a misnomer. 
William of Orange was neither " silent " nor " taciturn," 
yet these are the epithets which wil! be for ever associated 
with the name of a man who, in private, was the most 
affable, cheerful, and delig-htful of companions, and who 
on many great public occasions was to prove himself, both 
by pen and by speech, the most eloquent man of his age. 
His mental accomplishmenis were considerable. He had 
studied history with attention, and he spoke and wrote 
with facility Latin, French, German, Flemish, and 
Spanish. 

The man, however, in whose hands the administration 
of the Netherlands was In reality placed, was Anthony 
Perrenot, then Bishop of Arras, soon to be known hy the 
more celebrated title of Cardinal Granvelte. He was the 
chief of the Consulta, or secret council of three, by tvhose 
deliberations the Duchess Regent was to be governed. 
His father, Nicholas Perrenot. of an obscure family in 
Burgundy, had been long the favourite minister and man 
of business to the Emperor Charles. Anthony, the eldest 
of thirteen children, was born in 1517. He was early 
distinguished for his talents. He studied at D61e, Fadua, 
Paris, and Louvain. At the ape of twenty he spoke 
seven languages with perfect facility, while his acquaint- 
ance with civil and ecclesiastical laws was considered 
prodigious. At the age of twenty-three he became a 
canon of Liege Cathedral. The necessary eight quarters 
of gentility produced upon that occasion have accordingly 
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beeo displayed by his panegyrists in triumpbant refutation 
of that theory which gave him a blacksmith for his grand- 
father-^ At the same period, although he had not reached 
the requisite age, tlic rich bishopric of Arras had already 
been prepared for him by hts father's care. Three years 
afterwards, in 1543, he distinguished himself by a most 
learned and brilliant harang:uc before the Council of Trent, 
which display so much charmed the Emperor, that he 
created him councillor of state. A few years afterivards 
he rendered tlie unscrupulous Charles still more valuable 
proofs of devotion and dexterity by the part he played in 
the memorable imprisonment of the Landj^rave of Hesse 
and the Saxon Dukes. He was thereafter constantly 
employed Ifl embassies and other offices of trust and 
profit. 
There was no doubt as to his profound and varied learn- 

ting, nor as to his natural quickness and dexterity. He 
was ready-witted, smooth and fluent of toog-ue, fertile in 
I expedients, courageous, resolute. He thoroug-hly under- 
stood the art of managing men, particularly his superiors. 
He knew how to govern under the appearance of obey- 
ing:. He possessed exquisite tact in appreciating the 
aracters of those far above him in rank and beneath 
im in intellect. He could accommodate himself with 
reat readiness to the idiosyncrasies of sovcreigfns. He 
as a chameleon to the hand which fed him. In his inter- 
Icourse with the King, he coloured himself, as it were, with 
the KIng-'s character. He was not himself, but Philip; 
ot the sullen, hesitating, confused Philip, however, but 
Philip endowed with eloquence, readiness, facility, The 
King ever found himself anticipated with the most delicate 
obsequiousness, beheld hjs struggling ideas change into 
inged words without ceasing to be his own. No flattery 
could he more adroit. The bishop accommodated himself 
to the Kini;f'3 epistolary habits. The silver-tongued and 
ready debater substituted protocols for conversation, in 
deference to a monarch who could not speak. He cor- 
responded u'ith Philip, with Margaret of Parma, with 
every one. He wrote folios to the Duchess when they 
were in the same palace. He would write letters forty 
pages long to the King, and send off another courier on 

I the same day with two or three additional despatches of 
1 DooLl'EiTaque, M^idoItei [ioutsccvu& rUistoicBdu CuduiAl Cnarallc (Fariik I7l|}i 
t i46-a93.— Compart SCRula, li- S<* 
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identical date. Such prolisity enclianted the King, whose 
greediness for business epistles was insatiable. The 
paittstaking monarch, toiled, pen in hand, after his wonder- 
ful ininister in vain. Philip was only tit to be the bishop's 
clerk; yet he imagined himself to be the directing and 
governing power. He scrawled apostiJles in tbe margins 
to prove that he had read with attention, and persuaded 
himself that he sug^gested when he scarcely even com- 
prehended. Tiie bishop g-ave advice and issued instruc- 
tions when he seemed to be only receiving them. He was 
the substance while he affected to be tbe shadow. These 
tactics were comparatively easy, and likely to be triumph- 
ant, so long as he had only to deal with inferior intel- 
lects, like those of Philip and Marg'aret, When he should 
be matched against political genius and lofty character 
combined, it was possible that his resources might not 
prove so all-suliicient. 

His political principles were sharply defined in reality, 
but smoothed over by a conventional and decorous bene- 
volence of language, which deceived vulgar minds. He 
was a strict absolutist* His deference to arbitrary power 
was profound and slavish. God and "the master, "^ as 
he always called Philip, he professed to serve with equal 
humility. " It seems to me," said he, in a letter of this 
epoch, " tbat I shall never be able to fulfil the obligation 
of slave which I owe to your majesty, to whom I am bound 
by so firm a chain ; — at any rate, I shall never fail to 
struggle for that end with sincerity." ^ 

As a matter of course, he was a firm opponent of the 
national rights of the Netherlands. He had strenuously 
warned Philip against assembling the states-general be- 
fore his departure for the sake of asking them for supplies. 
He earnestly deprecated allowing the constitutional 
authorities any control over the expenditures of the 
government, and averred that this practice under the 
Regent Mary had been the cause of endless trouble.^ It 
may easily be supposed that other rights were as little to 
his taste as the claim to vote the subsidies, a privilege 
which was in reality indisputable. Men who stood fortli 
in defence of the provincial constitutions were, in his 

1 "V jamm me paicccra que biBlaiia paia queyo pucdo tnimplii con laobliEacion de 
eicTav^ cn *i^A^ vn* ha put^la V- M- atacdc-iiDe con Ian firuiB ca.[cn^^ IL Id in?naB ^ que qq 
mc fiklta ny me falUia — dc Bccrtai ca las coiai del acrvicio . . . con limfiicia y ainar," 
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opinion, mere demagfogLies and hypocrites; their only 
motive being- to curry favour with the populace. Vet 
these cliarters were, after a]I^ sufficiently limited. The 
natural rights of man were topics which had never been 
broached. Man had only natural wrongs. None ventured 
to doubt that sovereignly was heaven-bornj anointed of 
GodL The rights of the Netherlands were special, not 
general ; plural, not singular ; libertieSj not liberty ; 
" privileges/' not maxims. They were practical > not 
theoretical; historicalj not philosophical. Still, such as 
they were, they were facts, acquisitions. They had heen 
purchased by the blood and toil of brave ancestors; they 
amounted— however open to criticism upon broad humani- 
tarian grounds, of which few at that day had ever 
dreamed — to a soSid, substantial dyke against tiie arbit- 
rary power which was ever chafing and fretting to de- 
stroy Its barriers. No men were more subtle or more 
diligent in corroding the foundation of these bulwarks 
than the disciples of Granvelle. Yet one would have 
thought it possible to tolerate an amount of practical 
^freedom so different from the wild, social speculations 
^ which, in later days, have made both tyrants and reason- 
able lovers of our race tremble with apprehension. The 
Nether landers claimed, mainly, the rig-ht to vote the 
^Lmonev which was demanded in such enormous profusion 
^»from their painfully-acquired wealth; they were also un- 
willing to be burned alive if they objected to transubstan- 
liation. Granvelle was most distinctly of an opposite 
opinion upon both topics. He strenuously deprecated the 
interference of the states with the subsidies, and it was by 
his advice that the remorseless edict of 1550, the Em- 
peror's ordinance of blood and fire, was re-enactedj as the 
very first measure of Philip's reign.' Such were his 
sentiments as to national and popular rights by represen- 
tation. For the people itself — "that vile and mischiev- 
ous animal called the people "* — as he expressed it, he 
entertained a cheerful contempt. 

His aptitude for managing men was very great; his 
capacity for affairs incontestable ; but it must be always 
understood as the capacity for the affairs of absolutism. 
He xvas a clever, scheming politician, an adroit manager; 
it remained to be seen whether he had a claim to the 
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character oi a statesman. His industry was enormous. 
Me could write fifty letters a day with his own hand. 
He could dictate to half a dozen amanuenses at once, 
on as many different sabjectSj In as many dififerent 
languages, and send them all away exhausted. 

He was already rich. His income from his see and 
other livings was estimated, in 1557, at ten thousand 
dollars; his property in ready money, "furniture, tapes- 
tryt and the like," at two hundred and fifty tliousand 
dollars.* When it is considered that, as compared with 
our times, these sums represent a revenue of a hundred 
thousand, and a capital of two millions and a half in 
addition, it may be safely asserted that the prelate had at 
least made a good beginmng. Besides his reg-ular in- 
come, moreover, he had handsome receipts from that 
simony which was reduced to a system, and which gave 
him a liberal profit, generally in the shape of an annuity, 
upon every benefice which he conferted. He was, how- 
ever, by no means satisfied. His appetite was as bound- 
less as the sea; he was still a shameless mendicant of 
pecuniary favours and lucrative ollices. Already, in 1552, 
the Emperor had roundly rebuked his greediness. "As 
to what you say of getting: no ' merced ' nor ' ayuda de 
costa,' " said he, " 'tis merced and ayuda de costa quite 
sufficient, when one has fat benefices, pensions, and 
salarieSj witli which a man mig-ht manage to support 
himself^" 3 The bishop, however, was not easily abashed, 
and he was, at the epoch which now occupies us, earnestly 
and successfully soliciting from Philip the lucrative abbey 
of Saint Armand. Not that he would have accepted this 
preferment, " could the abbey have been annexed to any 
of the new bishoprics ;"3 on ihe contrary, he assured the 
King that "to carry out so holy a work as the erection 
of those new sees, he would willingly have contributed 
even out of his own miserable pittance."* It not being 
considered expedient to confiscate the abbey to any par- 
ticular bishop, Philip accordingly presented it to the 
prelate of Arras, together with a handsome sum of money 

1 "Vive tiQnchratiiwtnte — la DUO (arB,havBndolrp ■'■tiHrsiW lemporalf cUi sptiuows telle 
Borgogmi e queil^ del vesdomila el s!lti Ittncfitij piu dj iii.ooo seudidi entrnla. c Ira gioje, 
argtnto, tapiieueiie taa jilui DtobUi t dcjujK contiuiii piu di asD,«» Kudi, et 6 opinriaac 
dfr friudatiubi die riiucira CardmaJe," eCc-^Bad>:ivB.ro Mot 
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the shape of an " ayuda de costa " beside. The 
thrifty bishop, who foresaw the advent of troublous times 
in the Netherlands, however, took care in the letters by 
which !ie sent his thanks, to instruct the King to secure 
the money upon crown property in Arrag:on, Naples, and 
Sicily, as matters in the provinces were beginning; to look 
very precarious. ^ 

Such, at the commencement of the Duchess Margaret's 
administration, were llie characters and the previous his- 
tories of the persons into whose hands the Netherlands 
»were entrusted. None of them have been prejudg-ed. 
Their characters have been sketched, not according to 
subsequent developments, but as they appeared at the 
opening- of tliis important epoch. 

The aspect of the country and its inhabitants offered 
many sharp contrasts, and revealed many sources of 
future trouble. 

The aristocracy of the Netherlands was excessively ex- 

•travagant, dissipated, and already considerably embar- 
rassed in circumstances. It had been the policy of the 
Emperor and of Philip to confer high offices, civil, mili- 
tary, and diplomatic, upon the leading- nobles, by which 
enormous expenses were entailed upon them, without any 
corresponding; salaries. The case of Orange has been 
already alluded to, and there were many other nobles 

•less able to afford the expense, wlio had been indulg^ed 
with these ruinous honours. During the war, there had 
been, however, many chances of bettering broken for- 
tunes. Victory brought immense prizes to the leading 
officers. The ransoms of so many illustrious prisoners 
as had graced the triumphs of Saint Quentin and Grave- 
lines had been extremely profitable. These sources of 
wealth had now been cut off; yet, on the departure of 
the King from the Netherlands, the luxury increased 
instead of diminishing. " Instead of one court," said 
a contemporary, "you would have said that there were 
6fty. " ^ Nothing could be more sumptuous than the 
modes of life in Brussels. The household of Orange has 
been already painted. That of Egmont was almost as 
magnificent. A rivalry in hospitality and in display be- 
gan among the highest nobles, and extended to those 
less able to maintain themselves in the contest. During 
ithe war there had been the valiant emulation of the battle- 

I Papitrs d'Eut, vu ai. 5 Ponius Payen MS. 
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field ; gfentlerneo had vied with each other how best to 
illustrate an ancient name with deeds of desperate valour, 
to repair the fortunes of a ruined house with the spoils 
of war. They now sought to surpass each other in 
spEeodid extravag^aocc. It was an eatjer competition who 
should build the stateliest palaces, have the gfreatest 
number of noble pag^es and g-cntlemen in waiting-, the 
most gofgfeous liveries, the most hospitable tables, the 
most scientific cooks. There was also much depravity 
as well as extravag;aoce. The morak of high society 
were loose. Gaming was practised to a frightful ex- 
tent. Drunkenness was a prevailing characteristic of the 
higher classes. Even the Prince of Orange himself, at 
this period, although never addicted to habitual excess, 
was extremely convivial in his tastes, tolerating- scenes 
and companions, not likely at a later day to find much 
favour in his sight. " We kept Saint Martin's Joy- 
ously," he wrote, at about this period, to his brother, 
" and in the most jovial company. Brederode was one 
day in such a state that I thought he would certainly die, 
but he has now got over it. "^ Count Brederode, soon 
afterwards to become so conspicuous in the early scenes 
of the revolt, was, in truth, most notorious for his per- 
formances in these banqueting scenes. He appeared to 
have vowed as uncompromising hostility to cnld water as 
to the inquisition, and always denounced both with the 
same fierce and ludicrous vehemence. Their coustant 
connexion with Germany at that period did not improve 
the sobriety of the Ne^erland nobles. The aristocracy 
of that country, as is well known, were most '^potent 
at potting." "When the German finds himself sober," 
said the bitter Badovaro, " he believes himself to he 
ill," Gladly, since the peace, they had welcomed the 
opportunities afforded for many a deep carouse with their 
Netherland cousins. The approiicliing marriage of the 
Prince of Orang^e with the SaxOn princess — an episode 
which will sOan eng^ag^e our attention — gave rise to 
tremendous org^ies. Count Schwj^rtzburg-, the Prince's 
brother-in-law, and one of the negotiators of the marriage, 
found many occasions to strengthen the bonds of har- 
mony between the countries by indulgence of tliesc 
common tastes. " I have had many princes and counts 
at my table,'* be wrote to Orange, " %vhere a good deaJ 
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Itnore was drunk than eaten. The Rhinegrave's brother 
(fell down dead after drinking- too much malvolsie; but 
[we have had him balsamcd and sent home to his 
ffamily."! 

These disorders amongf the higher ranks were in 
reality so extensive as to justify the biting^ remark of 
the Venetian ; " The gentlemen intoxicate themselves 
every day," said lie, "and the ladies also; but much 
less than the men," 2 His remarks as to the morality, 
in other respects, of both sexes were equally sweeping, 
and not more complimentary. 

If these were the characteristics of the most distin- 
g-uished society, it may be supposed that they were re- 
produced with more or less intensity throughout alt the 
more remote but concentric circles of life, as far as the 
seductive splendour of the court could radiate. The lesser 
nobles emulated the grandees, and vied with each other 
in splendid estabUshments, banquets, masquerades, and 
equipages. Their estates, in consequence, were mort- 
g-aged, deeply and more deeply; then, after a few years, 
sold to the mercbantSv or rich advocates and other gentle- 
men of the robe, to whom they had been pledged. The 
more cEosely ruin stared the victims in the face, the more 
heedlessly did they plunge into excesses. Many of the 
nobles being thus embarrassed, and some even desperate, 
in their condition, it was thought that they were desirous 
of creating disturbances in the commonwealth, that the 
payment of just debts might be avoided, that their 
mortgaged lands might be wrested by main force from 
the low-born individuals who had become possessed of 
them, that, in particular, the rich abbey lands held by 
idle priests might be appropriated to the use of impover- 
ished gentlemen, who could turn them to so much better 
account.^ It is quite probable that interested motives 
such as these were not entirely inactivp among a com- 
paratively small class of gentlemen, The religious re- 
formation in every land of Europe derived a portion of 
Its strength from the opportunity it afforded to noten- 
tates and great nobles for helping themselves to Church 
property. No doubt many Netherlanders thought that 
their fortunes might be improved at the expense of the 
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monks, and for the benefit of religion. Evsn without 
apostacy from tlie mother Churchf they looked with long- 
ing' eyes on the wealth of her favoured and indolent 
children. They thought that the King would do well to 
carve a round number of handsome military commanderies 
out of the abbey lands, whos€ possessors should be 
bound to military service after the ancient manner of 
fiefs, so that a splendid cavalry, headed by the gentle- 
men of the country, should be ever ready to mount and 
ride at the royal pleasure, in place of a horde of Ia?y 
epicureans, telling beads and indulging themselves in 
luxurious vice.* 

Such views were entertained ; such language often 
he!d. These circumstances and sentiments had their in- 
fiuence among' the causes which produced the great revolt 
now impending. Care should be talcen, however, not to 
exaggerate that influence. It is a prodigious mistake to 
refer this great historical event to sources so insufficient 
as the ambition of a few great nobles, and the embar- 
rassments of a larger number of needy gentlemen. The 
Netherland revolt was not an aristocratic, but a popular, 
although certainly not a democratic movement. It was 3 
great episode — the longest, the darkest, the bloodiest, the 
most important episode in the history of the religious re- 
formation in Europe. The nobles so conspicuous upon 
the surface at the outbreak, only drifted before a storm 
which they neither caused nor controlled. 

For the state of the people was very different from the 
condition of the aristocracy. The period of martyrdom 
had tasted long and was to last longer ; but there were 
symptoms that it might one day be succeeded by a more 
active stage of popular disease. The tumults of the 
Netherlands were long in ripening; when the final out- 
break came it would have been mOre philosophical to 
enquire, not why it had occurred, but how it could have 
been so long postponed. During the reign oF Charles, 
the sixteenth century had been advancing steadily in 
strength as the once omnipotent Empernr lapsed into 
decrepitude. That extraordinary centun' had not dawned 

1 " Ne tenoienl nulrea propo? i Colile fjue de rpformfr, I'Miat, (cclt^iastiqii*, 

sigtiiimiiiisTiT 1m richei abbaya, scavoir voua Convicnt, Icur ostanl ls± griiiiili bjcns qui 
BRoyent can^E. si qti'ili di^Bycni:, de leiir msDvaios vie ?< les erigjr »n ctalia(l« que F-^n 
palilroil cnnfcrcr k uiie infinite df paiivrci c'ntilhoinmes, qui wraienl _tB(ina_ d-r fain 
SCTVice . - - ifta Ueu '^'■ung C^s de fain^an? vivtiris i I'epicurierna, Ton nuioii lucijcurn line 
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upon the earth only to increase the streng:th of absolutism 
and superstition. The new world had not been dis- 
covered, the ancient world reconquered, the printing--press 
perfected J only that the inquisition might reig^n undis- 
turbed over the fairest portions of the earth, and 
chartered hypocrisy fatten upon its richest lands. It was 
impossible that the most energ^etlc and quick-witted people 
of Europe should not feel sympatliy with the great effort 
made by Christendom to shake oiT the incubus which had 
so long paralyzed her hands and brain. In the Nether- 
lands, where the attachment to Rome had never been 
intense, where in the old times, the Bishops of Utrecht 
had been rather Ghibelline than Guelph, where all the 
earliest sects of dissenters — Waldcnses, Lollards, Huss- 
ites—had found numerous converts and thousands of mar- 
tyrsj it was inevitable that there should be a respons;e 
from the popular heart to the deeper agitation which now 
reached to the very core of Christendom. 

The people were nuraicrous, industrious, accustomed for 
centuries to a state of comparative civil freedom, and to 
a lively foreign trade, by which their minds were saved 
from the stagnation of bigotry. It was natural that they 
should begin to generalize^ and to pass from the concrete 
images presented them in the Flemish monasteries to the 
abstract character of Rome itself. The Flemings, above 
all their other qualities, were a commercial nation. Com- 
merce was the mother of their freedom, so far as they had 
acquired it, in civil matters. It was struggling to give 
birth to a larger liberty, to freedom of conscience. The 
provinces were situated in the very heart of Europe, The 
blood of a world-wide traffic was daily coursing through 
the thousand arteries of that water-inwoven territory. 
There was a mutual exchange between the Netherlands 
and all the world ; and ideas were as liberally interchanged 
as goods. Truth was imported as freely as less precious 
merchandize. The psalms of Marot were as current as the 
drug's of Molucca or the diamonds of Borneo. The pro- 
hibitory measures of a despotic government could not 
annihilate this intellectual trade, nor could bigotry devise 
an effective quarantine to exclude the religious pest which 
lurked in every bale of merchandize, and was \vafted on 
every breeze from East and West. 

The edicts of the Emperor had been endured, but not 
accepted. The horrible persecution under which sa maw^ M 
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thousands had sunk had produced its Inevitable result. 
Fertilized by a!l this innocent blood, the soil of the Nether- 
lands became as a watered g^arden, io which liberty, civil 
and religious, was to flourish perennially. The scaffold 
hod its daily victims, but did not make a sing^te convert. 
The statistics of these crimes wi!l perhaps never be accur- 
ately adJLfstcd; but those who love horrible details may 
find ample material. The chronicles contain the lists of 
these obscure martyrs; but their names, hardly pro- 
nounced in their lifetime, sound barbarously in our ears, 
and will never ring through the trumpet of fame. Yet 
they were men who dared and suffered as much as men 
can dare and suffer in this world, and for the nobiest cause 
which can inspire humanity. Fanatics they certainly were 
not, if fanaticism consists in show, without corresponding 
substance. For them a:ll was terrible reahty. The Em- 
peror and his edicts were realities, the axe, the stake 
were realities, and the heroism with which men took each 
other by the hand and walked into the flames, or with 
which women san;^ a song of triumph while the grave- 
digffcr was shovelling the earth upon their living faces, 
was a reality also. 

Thus, the people of the Netherlands were already per- 
vaded, throughout the whole extent of the country, with 
the expanding spirit of religious reformation. It was 
inevitable that sooner or later an explosion was to arrive. 
They were placed between two great countries, where the 
new principles had already taken root. The Lutheranism 
of Germany and the Calvinism of France had each its 
share in prodiicing the Netherland revolt, but a mistake 
is often made in estimating the relative proportion of these 
several influences. The Reformation first entered the 
provinces, not through the Augsburg, but the Huguenot 
gate. The fiery field-preachers from the south of France 
first inflamed the excitable hearts of the kindred population 
of the south-western Netherlands. The Walloons were 
the first to rebel against and the first to reconcile them- 
selves with papal Rome, exactly as their Celtic ancestors, 
fifteen centuries earlier, had been foremost in the revolt 
against imperial Rome, and precipitate in their submission 
to her overshadowing power. The Batavians, slower to 
be moved but more steadfast, retained the impulse which 
tJjey received from the same suutce v.'\\vd\ was ?\\Tca.d^ 
if^itaithig liie/r " Welsh " compatnuVs. TViWCwtit aS.tea.&'j 
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French preachers at Valenciennes and Toumay, to be fol- 
lowed, as we shall have occasion to see, by many oihers. 
Without under\'a3uing^ the influence of the German 
Churches, and particularly of the garrison-preaching of 
the German military chaplains in ihe Netherlands, it may 
be safely asserted that the early Reformers of the provinces 
were mainly Huguenots in their belief. The Dutch Church 
became, according-ly, not Lutheran, but Calvinistic, and 
the founder of the commonwealth hardly ceased to be a 
nominal Catholic before he became an adherent to the 
same creed. 

In the meantime, it is more natural to regard the great 
movement, psychologfically speaking, as a whole, whether 
it re^realed itself in France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Etig'latidjOr Scotland. The policy of g^overnments, national 
character, individual interestSf and other collateral circum- 
stances, modified the result; but the great cause was the 
same; the source of all the movements was single. The 
Reformation in Germany had been adjourned for half a 
century by the Augsburg religious peace, just concluded. 
It was held in suspense in P'rance through the Machia- 
vellian policy which Catherine dc Medici had just adopted, 
and was for several years to prosecute, of balancing one 
party against the other, so as to neutralize all power but 
her own. The great contest was accordingly transferred 

I to the Netherlands, to be foug-ht out for the rest of the 
century, while the whole of Christendom was to look 
anxiously for the result. From the East and from the 
West the clouds rolled away, leaving a comparatively 
bright and peaceful atmosphere, only that they might 
concentrate thcmseli-es with portentous blackness Over 
the soil of the Netherlands. In Germany, the princes, not 
the people, had cooquered Rome, and to the princes, not 
the people, were secured the benefits of the victory — the 
spoils of churches, and the right to worship according to 
conscience. The people had the right to conform to their 
ruler's creed. Or to depart from his land. Still, as a matter 
of fact, many of the princes being Reformers, a large 
mass of tiie population had acquired the privilege for 
their Own gCTieration and that of their children to practise 
that religion which they actually approved. This was a 
act, and a more comfortable one than the necessity of 
lioosing between what they consVAeted ^N\c)*E^ 'vfkj^-svr^ 
d the stake — the only electiorv \elt lo ^'hcvt "^t'C5«.^\»-^* 
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brethren. In France, the acctdeotal splinter from Mont- 
g-omery's lance had deferred the Hugfuenot massacre for 
a dozen years. During- the period in which the Queen 
Reg"ent was resolved to play her fast and loose policy, all 
the persuasions of Philip and the arts of Alva were power- 
less to induce her to carry out the scheme which Henry 
had revealed to Orange in the forest of Vincennes. 
When the crime came at last, it was as blundering- as it 
was bloody; at once premeditated and accidental^ the iso- 
lated execution of an interregyal conspiracy, existing for 
half a generation, yet exploding without concert; a whole- 
sale massacre, but a piecemeal plot. 

The aristocracy and the masses being thus, from a. 
variety of causes, in this agitated and dangerous con- 
dition, what were the measures of the government? 

The edict of 1550 had been re-enacted immediately after 
Philip's accession to sovereignty. It is necessary that the 
reader should be made acquainted with some of the lead- 
ing provisions of this famous document, thus laid down 
above all the constitutions as the organic law of the land. 
A few plain facts, entirely without rhetorical varnish, will 
prove more impressive in this case than superfluous de- 
clamation. The American will judge whether the wrongs 
inflicted by Laud and Charles upon his Puritan ancestors 
were the severest that a people has had to undergo, and 
whether the Dutch Republic does not track its source 
to the same high, religious origin as that of our own 
commonwealth. 

"No one," said the edict^^ "shall print, write, copy, 
keep, conceal, sell, buy or give in churches, streets, or 
other places, any book or writing made by Martin Luther, 
John Ecolampadius, Ulrlch Zwinglttis, Martin Bucer, John 
Calvin, or other heretics reprobated by the Holy Church; 
* * * nor break, nor otherwise injure the images of the 
holy virgin, or canonised saints; * * * nor in his house 
hold conventicles, or illegal gatherings, or be present at 
any such in which the adherents of the above-mentioned 
heretics teach, baptize, and form conspiracies against the 
Holy Church and the general welfare. * * * Moreover, 
we forbid," continues the edict, In name of the sovereign, 
'" ail lay persons to converse or disfrnte concermng the 
Holy Sci-ipturcs, openly or secretly , especially on any 
doubtful or difficult matters, or to read, teach, or expound 

1 T3ic text <af the edict ii given by Bat, I. j^ii. 
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the Scriptures^ unless they have duly studied theology and 
been approved by some renowned university ; * ' * or to 
preach secretly, or openIy> or to entertain any of the 
opinions of tlie above-mentioned heretics; * * * on pain, 
should any one be found to have contravened any of the 
points above mentioned, as perturbators of our state and 
of the general quiet, to be punished in the following 
manner." And how were they to be punished? What 
was the penalty inflicted upon the man or woman who 
owned a hymn-book, or who hazarded the opinion in 
private, that Luther was not quite wrong in doubting the 
power of a monk to sell for money the license to commit 
murder or incest; or upon the parent, not being a Roman 
Catholic doctor of divinity, who should read Christ's 

'Sermon on the Mount to his children in his own parlour 

lor shop? How were crimes like these to be visited upon 
le transgressor? ^Vas it by reprimand, fine, imprison- 
lent, banishment, or by branding on the forehead, by the 

[cropping of the ears or the slitting of nostrils, as was 
jractised upon the Puritan fathers of New England for 
their nonconformity? It was by a sharper chastisement 

Tthan any of these methods. The Puritan fathers of the 
Dutch Republic had to struggle against a darker doom. 

•The edict went on to provide — 
'^ That such perturbators of the general quiet are to be 
executed, to wit : the men with the sword and the women 
to be buried alive, if they do not persist in their errors; if 
they do persist in them, then they are to be executed with 
fire; all their property in both cases being confiscated to 
the crown." 

Thus, the clemency of the sovereign permitted the re~ 
pentant heretic to be belieaded or burled alive, instead of 
being: burned. 

The edict further provided against all misprision of 
heresy by making those who failed to betray the suspected 

I liable to the same punishment as if suspected or convicted 
themselves: "we forbid," said the decreCf "all persons 
to lodge, entertain, furnish with food, fire, or clothing, or 
otherwise to favour any one holden or notoriously sus- 
pected of being a heretic; * * * and any one failing to 
denounce any such we ordain shall be liable to the above- 
mentioned punishments." 

The edict went on to providCj " that if any person, 
Ibeing not convicted of heresy or error, but greatly sus- 
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pccted thereof, and therefore condemned by the spiritual 

tjiifj)fe to abjure such heresy, or by the secular magistrate 
to mnke public fine and reparatioD. shall again, become 
juspeclcd or tainted with heresy — although it should not 
appear that he has contravened or violated any one of 
]0ltf abo^icmeniioned commands — oevertheless. we do will 
tticl ordain that .such persoo shall be considered as re- 
lapsed, and, as such, be p-unished ~j?ith loss of life and 
pmpcrty, without any hope of moderation or mitigation of 
the above-mentioned penalties," 

Furthermore, it was decreed, that " the spiritual judges, 
_Jiiring to proceed against any one for the crime of 
'^h^^^cay■ shall request any o( our sovereign courts or pro- 
vinciiil cnuncils to appoint any one of their college, or 
such other adjunct as the council shall select, to preside 
over the proceedings to be instituted against the sus- 
pcclrd. All who know of any person tainted with heresy 
are required to denounce and give them up to all judges, 

InlBrers of the bishops, or others having authority on the 
preitiise.s, on pain of being punished according to the 
picnstire of the judge. Likewise, all shall be obliged, who 
Itnow of any place where such heretics keep themselves, 
lo declnre them to the authorities, on pain of being held 

tflji accomplices, and punished as such heretics themselves 
would be if apprehended." 
, In order lo secure the greatest number of arrests by a 

direct appeaC to the most ignoble, but not the least power- 
ful principle of human nature, it was ordained "that the 
injnrmcr^ in case of conviction, should be entitled to one- 
liilf the property of the accused, if not more than one 
1^ hurwlrctl pounds Flemish; if more, then ten per cent, of 
B nil Much excess." 

B Treachery to one's friends was encouraged by the pro- 

~ vlnion, "that if any man being present at any secret 

I'onventicle, shall afterwards come forward and betray his 

Icll^iw members of the congregation, he shall receive full 

Ipnrdon." 
In order that neither the good people of the Netherlands, 
nor the judges and inquisitors should delude themselves 
with the notion that these fanatic decrees were only in- 
fended to inspire terror, not for practical execution, the 
ofere/g-n continued to ordain^" to the end that the 
cf^es and o/Kccrs may have no reason, Ai^ic^ ^^'Aei.t 
,*±:'S the pensltics are too great and bea,^ ^aA qiA>j it- 
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■vised to terrify delinquents, to punish them less severely 
than they deserve- — that the culprits be really punished 
by the penalties above declared; forbidding all judg^es to 
alter or moderate the penalties in any manner — forbidding 
any one, of whatsoever condition, to ask of us or of any 
one having authority, to grant pardon, or to present any 
petition in favour o£ such heretics, exiles, or (ugitives, on 
penalty of being declared for ever incapable of civil and 
military office, and of being arbitrarily punished besides/' 

Such were the leading provisions of this famous edict, 
originally prQmulg:ated in 1550 as a recapitulation and 
condensation of all the previous ordinances of the Emperor 
upon relifjious subjects. By its style and title it was a 
perpetual edict, and, according to one of its clauses, was 
to be published for ever once in every six months, in 
every city and village of the Netherlands. It had been 
promulgated at Augsburg, where the Emperor was hold- 
ing a diet, upon the 25th of Septen^ber. Its severity had 
so appalled the Dowager Queen of Hungary, that she had 
made a journey to Augsburg expressly to procure a miti- 
g'ation of some of its provisions,^ The principal alLcralion 
which she was able to obtain of the Emperor was, how- 
ever, in the phraseology only. As a concession to popular 
prejudice, the words "spiritual judges" were substituted 
for " inquisitors " wherever that expression had Occurred 
in the original draft, 2 

The edict had been re-enacted by the express advice 
of the Bishop of Arras, immediately on the accession of 
Philip. The prelate knew the value of the EmperOr's 
name; he may have thought, also, that it would be diffi- 
cult to increase the sharpness of the ordinances. " £ 
advised the King," says Granvelle, in a letter written a 
few years later, " to make no change in the placards, but 
to proclaim the text drawn up by the Emperor, republish- 
ing the whole as the King's edict, with express insertion 
of the phrase, ' Carolus,' etc. I recommended this lest 
men should calumniate his Majesty as wishing to Intro- 
duce novelties in the matter of religion," ^ 

This edict, containing the provisions which have been 
laid before the reader, was now to be enforced with the 
utmost rigour; every olTicial personage, from the stad- 

l VIkIII SpLvL ltd dlverscia, cvlvUL Bnodr., Hiatone tier RefbnnaCle \n m omtra t do 

N«iletl>ndcn (Airiei., tijji,). 163, b, lii,_ Gratil Ana-, i. ii> 

1 Brandt, Refannxtief ubl ni|k. Dor, L ]-ia. 
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holders down, having received the most stringent instruc- 
tions to that effect, under PhHip's own hand. This was 
the first girt of Philip and of Granvelle to the Nether- 
lands ; of the monarch who said of himself that he bad 
always, " from the beginninig of his government, followed 
the path of clemency, according to his natural dispositioot 
so well known to all the world " ;^ of the prelate who said 
of himself, " that he had ever combated the opinion that 
anything could be accomplished by terror, death, and 
violence, ' ' ^ 

During the period of the French and Papal war, it has 
been seen that the execution of these edicts had been per- 
mitted to slacken. It was now resumed with redoubled 
fury. Moreover, a new measure had increased the dis- 
affection and dismay of the people, already sufficiently 
filled with apprehension. As an additional security for the 
supremacy of the ancient religion, it had been thought 
desirable that the number of bishops should be increased. 
There were but four sees in the Netherlands, those of 
Arras, Cambray, Tournay, and Utrecht. That of Utrecht 
was within the archiepiscopate of Cologne; the other three 
were within that of Rheims.^ It seemed proper that the 
prelates of the Netherlands should owe no extra-provincial 
allegiance. It was likewise thought that three millions of 
souls required more than four spiritual superintendents. 
At any rate, whatever might be the interest of the flocks, 
it was certain that those broad and fertile pastures would 
sustain more than the present number of shepherds. The 
wealth of the religious houses in the provinces was very 
great. The abbey of Afflighem alone had a revenue of 
fifty thousand florins, and there were many otJiers scarcely 
inferior in wealth,' But these institutions were compara- 
tively independent both of King and Pope. Electing their 
own superiors from time to time, in nowise desirous of 
any change by which their ease might be disturbed and 
their riches endangered, the honest friars were not likely 
to engage in any very vigorous crusade against heresy, 
nor for the sake of introducing or strengtliening Spanish 
institutions, which they knew to be abominated by the 
people, to take the risk of driving all their disciples into 
revolt and apostasy. Comforting themselves with an 
Erasmiao philosophy, which they thought best suited to 

' Cnxn V. Prinsl. ArCbiva, elt, W. 4&. * .hidiww, 5W.,\. lAi*, 
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the times, they were as little likely as the Sage of Rotter- 
dam himself would have been, to make martyrs of them- 
selves for the sake of extirpating Calvinism. The abbots 
^band monks, were, in political matters^ very much under 
^Pthe influence of the great nobles, in whose company they 
occupied the benches of the upper house of the states- 

I general. 
Doctor Francis Sonniug had been sent on a mission to 
the Pope, for the purpose of representing the necessity of 
^am increase in the episcopal force of tlie Netherlands. JuSt 
as the King was taking his departure, the commissioner 
arrived, bringing with iiim the Bull of Paul the Fourth, 
dated May iS, 1559^ This was afterwards confirmed by 
that of Pius the Fourth, in January of the following year,'^ 
■ The document stated^ that " Paul the Fourth, slave of 
^■slaves, wishing to provide for the welfare of the provinces 
and the eternal salvation of their inhabitantSf had deter- 
mined to plant in that fruitful field several new bishoprics. 
■ The enemy of mankind being abroad," said the Bull, " in 
so many forms at that particular time, and the Nether- 
lands, then under the sway of that beloved son of his 
holinesSj Philip the Catholic, being compassed about with 

■ heretic and schismatic nations, it was believed that the 
eternal welfare of the land was in great danger. At the 
period of the original establishment of Cathedral churches, 
the provinces had been sparsely peopled; they had now 
become filled to overflowing, so that the original ecclesi- 
astical arrangement did not sufficCr The harvest was 
plentiful, but the labourers ivere few.'' 

In consideration of these and other reasons, three arch- 
bishoprics were accordingly appointed. That of Mechlin 
was to be principal, under which were constituted six 
bishoprics, those, namely, of Antwerp, Bois le Due, Rur- 
mond, Ghent, Bruges-, and Yprcs. That of Cambray was 
second, with the four subordinate dioceses of Tournay, 
Arras, Saint Omer and Namur. The third archbishopric 
was that of Utrecht, with the five sees of Haarlem, Mid- 
delburg, Leeuwarden, Groningen, and Deventer.^ 

■ The nomination to these important otiices was granted 
to the King, subject to contirniation by the Pope. More- 
over, it was ordained by the Bull that "each bishop 
should appoint nme addUional prebendaries, who w«t "^^i 

I Bur, i. a(, Sqq, 1 Sm fh^ 4iJi»H>».i't"«lt'3C,\. t-V-tSs. 
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assist him in the matter of the inquisilion throughout his 
bisihopric, two of lohom were themselves to be iviqidsitors." 

To sustain these two great measures, through which 
Philip hoped once and for ever to e-xting-uish the Nether- 
land heresy, it was considered desirable that the Spanish 
troops stili remaining; In the provinces should be kept 
there indefinitely.^ 

The force was not large, amounting hardly to four 
thousand men, but they were unscrupulous, and admirably 
disciplined. As the entering- wedg^c, by which a military 
and ecclesiastical despotism was eventually to be forced 
into the very heart of the land, they were invaluable. 

I The moral effect to be hoped from the tegular presence of 
a Spanish standing army during a time of peace in the 
Netherlands could hardly be exaggerated, Philip was 
therefore determined to employ every argument and sub- 
terfuge to detain the troops. 
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The years 15&0 and 1561 were mainly occupied with the 
aj^itation and dismay produced by the causes set forth in 
the preceding chapter. 
Ag-ainst the arbitrary poUcy cn^boditd m liit tivtla, *!?&% 
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,ew bishoprics and the foreign soldiery, the Netherlanders 
appealed to their ancitnt constitutions. These charters 
were called " handvests " io the vernacular Dutch and 
Flemish, because the sovereign made them fast with his 
hand. As already stated, Philip had made them faster than 
any of the princes of his house had ever done, so far as 
oath and signature could accomplish that purpose, both as 
hereditary prince in 1549, and as monarch in 1555. The 
reasons for the extensive and unconditional manner in 
which he swore to support the provincial charters, have 
been already indicated. 

Of these constitutions, that of Brabant, known by the 
title of the joyeuse entree hlyde inkomst, or blythe en- 
trance, furnished the most decisive barrier against the 
present wholesale tyranny. First and foremost, the 
"joyous entry" provided "that the prince of the land 
should not elevate the clerical state hig;her than of old has 
been customary and by forme:r princes settled ; unless by 
consent of the other two estates, the nobility and the 
cities." 1 

Ag-ain ; "the prince can prosecute no one of his sub- 
jects, nor any foreig"n resident, civilty or criminally, except 
in the ordinary and open courts of justice in the province, 
u'here the accused may answer and defend himself with 
the help of advocates. " 2 

Further; "the prince shall appoint no foreig^ners to 
office in Brabant." 3 

Lastly ; " should the prince, by force or otherwise, 
violate any of these privileges, the inhabitants of Brabant, 
after regular protest entered, are discbarg:ed of their oaths 
of allegiance, and as free, independent, and unbound 
people, may conduct themselves exactly as stems to them 
best.*'* 

Such were the leading- features, so far as they regarded 
the points now at issue, of that famous constitution which 
■was so hig-hly esteemed in tlie Netherlands, that mothers 
came to the province in order to give birth to their 
children, who might thus enjoy, as a birthright, the 
privileges of Brabant, Yet the charters of the other pro- 
vinces ought to have been as effective against the arbitrary 
course of the government.^ " No foreigner," said the 

I 1 Die BIydc Inkomatc Jem Hertochdom v. BTahantitv'VWi'i.OTfQBiCAiTiYT^'w^^'^s^WN*^ 
mlennlick e'schu'onn, Oednicla lot Ciwlwi, si^*-— -CQ™?asE ™i>"^-«i\'W-'*'^^=">'^ ■*" 
* Ibkt. » / bid. * IWd.-<lo-m?aj:t K?t>\wi« S tlw^V^ W>^ T''* 
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constitution of Holland, "is eligible ascouncillor, financier, 
magistrate, or member of a court Justice can be adminis- 
tered only by the ordinary tribunals and magistrates- The 
ancient laws and customs shall remain inviolable. Should 
the prince infringe any of these provisions, no one is 
bound to obey him."! 

These provisions, from the Brabant and Holland 
charters, are only cited as illustrative of the general spirit 
of the provincial constitutions. Nearly aJl the provinces 
possessed privileges equally ample, duly signed and sealed. 
So far as ink and seahng-wax could defend a land against 
sword and fire, the Netherlands were impregnable againsi 
the edicts and the renewed episcopal inquisition. Unfor- 
tunately, all history shows how feeble are barriers of 
paper or lambskin, even when hallowed with a monarch's 
oathj against the torrent of regal and ecclesiastical absO' 
lucism. It was on the reception in the provinces of the 
new and confirmatory Bull concerning the bishoprics, 
issued in January, 1560, that the measure became known, 
and the dissatisfaction manifest. The discontent was in^ 
evitable and universal. The ecclesiastical establishment, 
which was not to be enlarged or elevated but by consent 
of tlie estates, was suddenly expanded into three archi- 
episcopates and fifteen bishoprics. 

The administration of justice, which was only allowed in 
free and local courts, distinct for each province, was to be 
placed, so far as regarded the most iinportant of human 
interestSf in the hands of bishops and their creatures, 
many of them foreigners and most of them monks. The 
lives and property of the whole population were to be at 
the mercy of these utterly irresponsible conclaves. All 
classes were outraged. The nobles were offended because 
ecclesiastics, perhaps foreign ecclesiastics, were to be 
empowered to sit in the provincial estates and to control 
their proceedings in place of easy, indolent, ignorant 
abbots and friars, who had generally accepted the influence 
of the great seigniors.- The priests were enraged because 
the rcli!,'ious houses were thus taken out of their control 
and confiscated to a bench of bishops, usurping the places 
of those superiors who had formerly been elected by and 
among themselves. The people were alarmed because 
the moDastcr'iGS, although not respected nor popular, were 
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at least charitable ' and without ambition to exercise eccle- 
siastical Cruelty; while, on the other hand, by the new 
episcopal arrangements, a force of thirty new inquisitors 
was added to the apparatus for enforcing Orthodoxy 
already established. The odium of the measure was 
placed upon the head of that churchrtian, already ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Mechlin, and soon to be known as 
Cardinal Granvelle. From this time forth, this prelate 
began to be regarded with a daily increasing- aversion. 
■ He was looked upon as the incarnation of all the odious 
"measures which had been devised; as the source of that 
policy of absolutism which revealed itself more and more 
rapidly after the Kingf's departure from the country. It 
was for this reason that so much stress was laid by 
popular clamour upon the clause prohibitingf foreig-ners 
from ofHce. Granvelle was a Burg'undian ; his father had 
passed most of his active life in Spain, while both he and 
his more distingjuished son were identified in the general 
mind with Spanish politics. To this prelate, then, were 
ascribed the edicts, the new bishoprics, and the continued 
presence of the foreign troops. The people were rig-fat as 
regarded the first accusation. They were mistaken as to 
the other charges. 

The King had not consulted Anthony Perrenot with 
regard to the creation of the new bishoprics. The mea- 
sure, which had been successively contemplated by Philip 
" the Good," by Charles the Boldj and by the Emperor 
Charles, had now been carried out by Philip the Second, 
without the knowledge of the new Archbishop of Mechlin. 
The King had for once been able to deceive the astuteness 
of the prelate, and had concealed from him the intended 
arrangement, until the arrival of Sonnius with the Bulls. 
Granvelle gave the reasons for this mystery -with much 
simplicity., " His Majesty knew," he saidj " that I should 
oppose it, as it was more honourable and lucrative to be 
one of four than one of eighteen." 2 In fact, according to 
his own statement, he lost money by becoming Archbishop 
of Mechlin^ and ceasing to be Bishop of Arras.^ For these 

• Ho^fd, L 90, 30. Bof, i- ftf. Weieren, i. aS. 
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reasons he declined, more than once, the proffered dignity, 
and at last only accepted it from fear of g"iving offence to 
the King;, and after having' secured compensation for his 
atleg'ed losses. In the same letter (of agth May, 1560) in 
which he thanked Philip for conferring- upon him the rich 
abbey of Saint Armand, which he had solicited, in addition 
to the " merced " in ready money, concerning the safe 
investment of which he had already sent directions, he 
observed that he was now willing to accept the arch- 
bishopric of Mechlin; notwithstanding the odium attached 
to the measure, notwithstanding- his feeble powers, and 
notwithstanding that^ during the life of the Bishop of 
Tournay, who was then in rude health, he couid only re- 
ceive three thousand ducats of the revenue, giving up 
Arras and gaining nothing in Mechlin; notwithstanding 
all this, and a thousand other tilings besides, he assured 
his Majesty that " since the royal desire was so strong 
that he should accept, he would consider nothing so diffi- 
cult that he would not at least attempt it. "^ Having 
made up his mind to take the see and support the new 
arrangements, he was resolved that his profits should be 
as large as possible. We have seen how he had already 
been enabled to indemnify himself. We shall find him 
soon afterwards importuning the King for the abbey of 
AfflEghem, the enormous revenue of which the prelate 
thought would make another handsome addition to the 
rewards of his sacrifices. At the same time, he was most 
anxious that the people, and particularly the great nobles, 
should not ascribe the new establishment to him, as they 
persisted in doing. "They say that the episcopates were 
devised to gratify my ambition," he wrote to Philip two 
years later; " whereas your REajesty knows how steadily 
I refused the see of Mechlin, and that I only accepted it in 
order not to live in idleness, doing nothing for God and 
your Majesty." ^ He therefore instructed Philip, on several 
occasions, to make it known to the government of the 
Regent, to the seigniors, and to the country generally, that 
the measure had been arranged without his knowledge; 
that the Marquis Berghen had known of it first, and ^at 
the prelate had, In truth, been kept in the dark on the 
subject until the arrival of Sonnius with the Bulls. The 
King, always docile to his minister, accordingly wrote to 
the Duchess the statements required, In almost the exact 
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phraseolog-y sugg-ested ; taking; pains to repeat the declara- 
tions on several occasions, both by letter and by word of 
mouthy to many influential persons,^ 

The people, however, persisted in identifying- the Bishop 
with the scheme. They saw that he was the head of the 
new institutions; thnt he was to receive the lion's share of 
the confiscated abbeysj and that he was foremost in de- 
fending- and carrying- through the measure, in spite of all 
opposition. That opposition waxed daily more bitter, till 
the Cardinal, notwithstanding that he characterized the 
arrangement to the King as " a holy work," * and warmly 
assured secretary Perez that he would contribute his for- 
tune, his blood and his life, to its success, ^ was yet obIif;;'ed 
to exclaim in the bitterness of his spirit, " Would to God 
that the erection of these new sees had never been thoug-ht 
of ! Amen \ Amen !" * 

Foremost in resistance was the Prince of Orang;e, 
Although a Catholic, lie had ro relish for the horrible per- 
secution which had been determined upon. The new 
bishoprics he characterized afterwards as parts "of one 
grand scheme for establishing- the cruel inquisition of 
Spain ; the said bishops to serve as inquisitors, burners of 
bodies, and tyrants of conscience: two prebendaries in 
each see being- actually constituted inquisitors." ^ For 
this reason he omitted no remonstrance on the subject to 
the Duchess, to Granvellc, and by direct letters to the 
King-. His efforts were seconded by Egmont, Berg-ben, 
and other influential nobles. Even Berlaymont was at 
first disposed to side with the opposition, but upon the 
argument used by the Duchess, that the bishoprics and 
prebends would furnish excellent places for his sons and 
other members of the aristocracy, he began warmly to 
support the measure.^ Most of the labour, however, and 
all the odium of the business fell upon the Bishop's shoul- 
ders. There was still a la.rg:e fund of loyalty left in the 
popular mind, which, not even forty years of the Em- 
peror's dominion had consumed, and which Philip was 
destined to draw upon as prodig-ally as if the treasure had 
been inexhaustible. For these reasons it still seemed most 
decorous to load all the hatred upon the minister's back, 
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and to retain the consolatory formula that Philip was a 
prince, " clement, benig:n, and debonair." 

The Bishop, true to his habitual conviction, that words, 
with the people, are much more important than things, 
was disposed to have the word "inquisitor" taken out 
of the text of the new decree. He was anxious at this 
juncture to make things pleasantj and he saw no reason 
why men should be unnecessarily startled. If the inquisi- 
tion could be practised, and the heretics burned, he was 
in favour of its being- done comfortably. The word " in- 
quisitor " was unpopular, almost indecent. It was better 
to suppress the term and retain the thing. " People are 
afraid to speak of the new bishoprics," he wrote to Perez, 
" on account of the clause providing that of nine canons 
one shall be inquisitor. Hence people fear the Spanish 
inquisition. " 1 He, therefore, had written to the King to 
suggest instead, that the canons or graduates should be 
obliged to assist the bishop, according as he might com- 
mand. Those terras would suffice, becausej although not 
expressly stated, it was clear that the Bishop was an 
ordinary inquisitor ; but it was necessary to expunge vaords 
that gave offence.^ 

It was diihcult, however, with all the Bishop's eloquence 
and dexterity, to construct an agreeable inquisition. The 
people did not like it, in any shape, and there were indica- 
tions, not to be mistaken, that one day there would be a 
storm which it would be beyond human power to assuage. 
At present the people directed its indignation only upon a 
part of the machinery devised for their oppression. The 
Spanish troops were considered as a portion of the appara- 
tus by which the new bishoprics and the edicts were to be 
forced into execution. Moreover, men were weary of the 
insolence and the pillage which these mercenaries had so 
long exercised in the land. When the King had been 
first requested to withdraw them., we have seen that he 
had burst into a violent passion. He had afterward dis- 
sembled. Promising, at last, that they should all be 
sent from the country within three or four months after 
his departure, he had determined to use every artifice to 
detain them in the provinces. He had succeeded, by 
various subterfuges, in keeping them there fourteen 
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lonths ; but it was at last evident that their presence 
'■wouJd no ]ong-er be tolerated. Towards llie close of i«;6q 
they were quartered in Walcheren and Brill. The 
Zelanders, however, had become so exasperated by their 
presence that they resolutely refused to lay a single hand 
upon the dykes, which, as usual at that season, required 
great repairs, i Rather than sCie their native soil profaned 
any long-er by these hated foreig^n mercenaries, they would 
see it sunk for ever In the ocean. They swore to perish 
— men, women, and children together — in the waves, 
rather than endure long:er the outrag'es which the soldiery 
daily inflicted. Such was the temper of the Zelanders 
that it was not thought wise to trifle with their irritation. 
The Bishop felt that it was no longer practicable to detain 
the troops, and that all the pretext devised by Philip and 
his g"overnment had become ineffectual. In a session of 
the State Council, held on the s^th October, 1560,2 he 
represented in the strong"est terms to the Regent the 
necessity for the final departure of the troops. Viglius, 
who knew the character of his countrymen, strenuously 
seconded the proposal. Orang-e briefly but (irmly ex- 
pressed the same opinion, declining any longer to serve 
as commander of the leg^ion, an ofiice which, in conjunc- 
tion with Eg^mont, he had accepted provisionally, with 
the best of motives, and on the pledge of Philip that the 
soldiers should be withdrawn. The Duchess urged that 
the order should at least be deferred until the arrival of 
Count Egmont, then in Spain, but the proposition was 
unanimously negatived.^ 

» Letters were accordingly written, in the name of the 
Reg^ent, to the King-. It was stated that the measure 
could no longer be delayed, that the provinces all agreed 
in this point, that so long as the foreigners remained not 
a stiver should be paid into the treasury ; that if they 
had once set sail, the necessary amount for their arrears 
would be furnished to the government ; but that if they 
should return It was probable that they would be resisted 
rby the inhabitants with main force, and that tbey would 
[only be allowed to enter the cities through a breach in 
their wall.* It was urged, moreover, that three or four 
thousand Spaniards would not be sufficient to coerce all 
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the provinces, and that there was not money enough in 
the roya] exchequer to pay the wages of a single company 
of the trocps.i " It cuts me to the heart," wrote the 
Bishop to Philip, "to see the Spanish infantry leave us; 
but go they must. Would to God that we could devise 
any pretext, as your Majesty desires, under which to keep 
them here! We have tried all means humanly possible 
for retaining: them, but I see no way to do it without 
putting^ the provinces in mfanilest danger of sudden 
revoU, " 2 

Fortunately for the dignity of the government, or for the 
repose of tlie country, a respectable motive was found for 
employing the legion elsewhere. The important loss 
which Spain had recently met with in the capture of 
Zerhy made a reinforcement necessary in the army en- 
g'ag'ed in the Southern service. Thus, the disaster in 
Barbary at last relieved the Netherlands of the pest which 
had afHicted them so long-.^ For a brief breathing- space 
the country was cleared of foreign mercenaries. 

The throwing unpopularity of the royal government. 
still typified, however, in the increasing hatred enter- 
tained for the Bishop, was not materially diminished by 
the departure of the Spaniards. The edicts and the 
bishoprics were still there, even tf the soldiers were g:one. 
The churchman worked faithfully to accomplish his 
master's business. Philip, on his side, was industrious to 
bring about the consummation of his measures. Ever 
occupied with detaiJs, the monarch, from his palace in 
Spain, sent frequent informations against the humblest in- 
dividuals in the Netlicriands- It is curious to observe the 
minute reticulations of tyranny which he had begun 
already to spin about a. whole people, while cold, venom- 
ous, and patient he watched his victims from the centre 
of his web, He forwarded particular details to the 
Duchess and Cardinal concerning a variety of men and 
women, sending their names, ages, personal appearance, 
occupations, and residence, together with directinns for 
their immediate immolation,* Even the inquisitors of 
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Jevllle were set to work to increase, by means of their 
jranches or ag^encses in the provinces, the royal informa- 
ion on this all-important subject. "There are but few 
us left in the world," he moralized in a letter to the 
iishop, "who care for relig'ion. 'Tis necessary, there- 
for us to take the greater heed for Christianity, 
''e must lose our all, if need be, in order to do our duty; 
for in fine," added he, with his usual tautology, "it is 
rig"ht that a man should do his duty." * 

Granvelle — as he must now be called, for his elevation 

»to the cardinalship will be immediately alluded to — wrote 
to assure the King that every pains would be taken to 
ferret out and execute the individuals complained of.^ 
He bewailed, however, the want of heartiness on the part 
of the Netherland inquisitors and judges. " I find," said 
he, " that all judicial officers go into the matter of execut- 
ing- the edicts with reluctance, which I believe is caused 
by their fear of displeasing: the populace. When they do 
act they do it but languidly, and when these matters are 
not taken in hand with the necessary liveliness, the fruit 
desired is not gathered. We do not fail to exhort and to 
command them to do their work." ^ He added that 
Viglius and Berlaymont displayed laudable zeal, but that 
he could not say as much for the Council of Brabant. 
Those councillors were " for ever prating-," said he, " of 
the constitutional rights of their province, and deserved 
much less commendation."'*' 

The popularity of the churchman, not increased by these 
desperate exertions to force an inhuman policy upon an 
■unfortunate nation, received likewise no addition from his 
new elevation in rank. During- the latter part of the year 
1560, Marjjaret of Parma, who still entertained a pro- 
found admiration of the prelate, and had not yet begun 
to chafe under his smooth hut imperious dominion, had 
been busy in preparing for him a delightful surprise. 
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Without either his koowledge or that of the King, she 
had corresponded with the Pope, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing;, as a personal favour to herself, the CardinaJ's hat 
for Anthony Perrenot.^ In February, 1561, Cardinal 
Borromeo wrote to announce that the coveted dignity had 
been bestowed, 2 The Duchess hastened, with joyous 
alacrity, to communicate the intelligence to the Bishop, 
but was extremely hurt to find that he steadily refused 
to assume bis new dignity, until he had writteo to the 
King- to announce the appointment, and to ask his per- 
mission to accept the honour.^ The Duchess, justly 
wounded at his refusal to accept from her hands the 
favour which she, and she only, had obtained for him, 
endeavoured in vain to overcomie his pertinacity. She re- 
presented that although Philip was not aware of the ap- 
plication or the appointment, he was certain to regard it 
as an agreeable surprise.* She urged, moreover, that his 
temporary refusal would be misconstrued at Rome, where 
it would certainSy excite ridicule, and very possibly give 
offence in the highest quarter.^ The Bishop was inex- 
orable. He feared, says his panegyrist, that he might 
one day be on WOrse terms than at present with the 
Duchess, and that then she might reproach him with her 
former benefits.^ He feared also that the King might, 
in consequence of the step, not look with satisfaction upon 
him at some future period, when he might stand in need 
of his favours.'^ He wrote, acCordinglj', a m-ost charac- 
teristic letter to Philip, in which he informed him that he 
had been honoured with the Cardinal's hat. He observed 
that many persons were already congratulating him, but' 
that before he made any demonstration of accepting or 
refusings, he waited for his Majesty's orders; upon his 
will he wished ever to depend. He also had the cool- 
ness, under the circumstances, to express his conviction 
that " it ivas his Majesty ipho had secretly procured this 
favour from his Holiness," ^ 

The King received the information very graciously, ob- 
serving in reply, that although he had never made any 
sug"gestion of the kind, he had "often thought upon the 
subject."* The royal command was of course at once 
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transmitted, that the dignity should be accepted. By 

lecial favour, moreover, the Pope dispensed the new Car- 

inal from the duty of going; to Rome ia person, and 

despatched his chamberlain, Theophilus Friso, to Brussels, 

with the red hat and tabard.^ 

The prelate, having thus reached the dignity to which 
he had long aspired, did not grow more humble in his 
deportment, or less zealous in the work through which 
he had already gained so much wealth and preferment. 
His conduct with regard to the edicts and bishoprics had 
already brought him into relations which were far from 
amicable with Iiis colleagues in the council. More and 
more he began to take the control of a^airs into his own 
hand. The consulta, or secret committee of the state 
^council, constituted the real government of the country, 
lerc the most important affairs were decided upon with- 
>ut the concurrence of the other seigniors, Orange, Eg- 
lont, and Gtayon, who, at the same time, were held 
[responsible for the action of governirient. The Cardinal 
[was smooth in manner, plausible of speech, generally 
:ven-tempered, but he was overbearing and blandly in- 
f^olent. Accustomed to control royal personages, under 
the garb of extreme obsequiousness, he began, in his 
intercourse with those of less exalted rank, to omit a 
portion of the subserviency while claiming a still more un- 
disguised authority. To nobles like Egmoot and Orsmge, 
who looked down upon the son of Nicolas Perrcnot and 

■Nicola Bonvalot as a person immeasurably beneath them- 
selves in the social hierarchy, this conduct was sufficiently 
irritating. The Cardinal, placed as far above Philips and 
even Margaret, in mental power Us he was beneath them 
in worldly station, found it comparatively easy to deal 
with them amicably. With such a man as Egmont, it 
was impossible for the churchman to maintain friendly 
relations. The Count, who, notwithstanding his romantic 

■ appearance, his brilliant exploits, and bis interesting 
destiny, was but a commonpJace character, soon con- 
ceived a mortal aversion to Cranvellc. A rude soldier, 
entertaining no respect for science or letters, ignorant 
and overbearing, he \va.s not the man to submit to the airs 
of superiority which pierced daily more and more decidedly 
through the conventional exterior of the CardinaL G-t:4sv- 
velle, on the other hand, enterta.\Beii a ^ttAVt cjorAsswij^ 
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for Egmontj which manifested itself in all his private 
letters to the King-, and -was sufficiently obvious in his 
deportment. There had also been distinct causes of 
animosity between them. The governorship of Hesdin 
having become vacaat, Egmcunt, backed by Orange and 
other nobles, had demanded it for the Count de RoeuJx, 
a g^entSeman of the Croy family, who, as ucll ss his 
father, had rendered many important services to the 
crown, ^ The appointment was, however, bestowed, 
through Granvelle's influence, upon the Seig;neur d'Hel- 
fault,^ a g-entleman of mediocre station and character, 
who was thought to possess no claims whatever to the 
office. Eg-mont, moreover, desired the abbey of TruHe 
for a poor relation of his own ; but the Cardinal, to whom 
nothing- in this way evci- came amiss, had already obtained 
the King's permission to appropriate the abbey to himself.^ 
Egmont was now furious against the prelate, and omitted 
no OppOrJunity of expressing his aversiiort, both in his 
presence and behind his back. On one occasion, at 
least, his wrath exploded in something more than words. 
Exasperated by Granveile's polished insolence in reply to 
his own violent language, he drew his dagger upon him 
in the presence of the Regent herself, " and," says a con- 
temporary, " would certainly have sent the Cardinal into 
the next world had he not been forcibly restrained by the 
Prince of Orange and other persons present, who warmly 
represented to him that such griefs were to be settled by 
deliberate advice, not by choJer.* At the same time, 
while scenes like these were occurring in the very bosom 
of the state council, Granvelle, in his confidential letters 
to secretary Perez, asserted warmly that all reports of a 
want of harmony between himself and the other seigniors 
and councillors were false, and that the best reJations 
existed among them all. It was not his intention, before 
it should be necessary, to let the King doubt his ability 
to govern the council according to the secret commission 
with which he had been invested. 

His relations with Orange were longer in changing 
from friendship to open hostility. In the Prince the 
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^lardina] met hJs match. He found himself confronted 
an intellect as subtle, an experience as fertile in expe- 
ients, a temper as even, and a disposition somqtiines as 
haughty as his own. He never affected to undervalue the 
mind of Orang^e. " 'Tis a man of profound genius, vast 
^fcambition — darig^erous, acute, politic," he wrote to the 
^K:^ing at a very early period. The original relations be- 
tween himself and the Prince had been very amicable. It 
hardly needed the prelate's great penetration to be aware 
that the friendship of so exalted a personage as the youth- 
ful heir to the principality of Orange, and to the vast 
possessions of the Chalons- Nassau house in Burgundy and 
the Netherlands, would be advantageous to the ambitious 
son of the Burg-undian CounciUor Granvelle, The young 
man was the favourite of the Emperor from boyhood ; 
his hig-h rank and his remarkable talents marked bim 
indisputably for one of the foremost men of the coming 
reign, Therefore it was politic in Perrenot to seize every 
Opportunity of making himgelf useful to the Prince. He 
busied hlmseJf with securing, so far as it might be neces- 
sary to secure, the succession of William to his cousin's 
principality. It seems somewhat ludicrous for a merit 
to be made not only for Granvelle but for the Emperor, 
^^that the Prince should have been allowed to take an in- 
^■heritance which the will of R^ne de Nassau most imequi- 
^■Vocally conferred, and which no living' creature disputed.^ 
^■Yet, because some of the crown lawyers had propounded 
^■tbe dogma that " the son of a heretic ougfht not to suc- 
ceed," it was gravely stated, as an immense act of clem- 
ency upon the part of Charles the Fifth, that he had not 
conli&cated the whole of the young Prince's heritage. In 
return Granvelle's brother Jerome had obtained the 
governorship of the youth, upon whose majority he had 
received an honourable military appointment from his 
attached pupil. The prelate had afterwards recommended 
the marriage with the Count de Buren*S heiress, and had 
used his influence with the Empcror to overcome certain 
objections entertained by Charles, that the Prince, by this 
great accession of wealth, might be growing too po^ver- 

■ ful.^ On the olhcr hand, there were always many poor 
relations and dependents of Granvelle, eaf;^er to be bene- 
fited by Orange's patronag-e, who lived m ttvci "^xW^;^ 
household. Or received handsome ap^v&WftfciA^ Vigtol'ims. 
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generosity.'- Thus, there had been great intimacy, 
founded upon various beneiits mutually conferred ; for it 
could hardly be asserted that the debt of friendship was 
wholly Upon one side. 

When Orang^e arrived in Brussels from a journey, he 
would go to the bishop's before alighting- at his own 
house,^ When the churchman visited the Prince, he en- 
tered his bedchamber without ceremony before he had 
risen; for it was William's custom, through life, to re- 
ceive intimate acquaintances, and even to attend to 
important negotiations of state, while still in bed. 

The show of tJiis intimacy hac! lasted longer than its 
substance. Granvelle was the most politic of men, and 
the Prince had not served his apprenticeship at the coUrt 
of Charles the Fifth to lay himself bare prematurely to 
the criticism or the animosity of the Cardinal with the 
recklessness of Horn and EgmOnt. An explosion came 
at last, however, and very soon after an exceedingly 
amicable correspondence between the two upon the sub- 
ject of an edict of religious amnesty which Orange w^as 
preparing for his principality, and which Granvelle had 
recommended him not to make too lenient. ^ A few weeks 
after this, the Antwerp magistracy was to be renewed. 
The Prince, as hereditary burgrave of that city, was en- 
titled to a iarge share of the appointing power in these 
political arrangements, which at the moment were of great 
importance. The citizens of Antwerp were in a state of 
excitement on the subject of the new bishops. They 
openly, and in the event successfully, resisted the in- 
stallation of the new prelate for whom their city had been 
constituted a diocese. The Prince was known to be op- 
posed to the measure, and to the whole system of eccle- 
siastical persecution. When the nominations for the new 
magistracy came before the Regent, she disposed of the 
whole matter In the Secret cOnsulta, without the know- 
ledge, and in a manner Opposed to the views, of Orange, 
He was then furnished with a list of the new magistrates, 
and was informed that he had heen selected as commis- 
sioner along with Count Aremberg, to see that the 
appointments were carried into effect. The indignation 
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— -'«rc d'tftel, un Boidet son cousin, son pnn4^mv« sattt^iTW wifini.14 de 
•ccrcles et iJuniliBTES." — Porrtua P-ayoi MS. 

d» Goill, !e Tacii., ii. 55-21. 
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of the Prince was extreme. He had already taken offence 
at some insolent expressions upon this topic which the 
Cardina] had permitted himself. He now sent back the 

mmission to the Duchess^ adding, it was said, that he 

as not her lackey, and that she mig^ht send some one 
else with her errands. The words were repeated in the 
state council. 'I here was a violent altercation— Orange 
vehemently resenting- his appointment merely to carry out 
decisions in which he claimed an original voice. His an- 
cestors, he said, had often changed the whole of the Ant- 
werp magistracy by their own authority. Jt was a little 

■0 much that this matter, as well as every other state 
BJTatr, should he controlled by the secret committee of 
which the Cardinal was the chief. Grativclle, on his side, 
was also in a rage. He Rung; from the couricil-chamber, 
summoned the Chancellor of Brabant, and demanded, 
amid hitter execrations against Orange, what common 
and obscure gentleman there might be, whom he could 
appoint to execute the commission thus refused by the 
PriQce and by Aremberg, He vowed that in all Important 
matters he would, on future occasions, make use of nobles 
less inflated by pride, and more tractable than such grand 
seigniors. The chancellor tried in vain to appease the 
churchman's wrath, representing that the city of Antwerp 
would be highly offended at the turn things w-ere taking, 
and offering liis services to induce the witlidrawaJ^ on the 
part of the Prince, of the language which had given so 
much offence. The Cardinal was inexorable and peremp- 

ry. "I will have nothing to do with the Prince, 
Master Chancellor/' said he, " and these are matters 
which concern you not." Thus the conversation ended, 
and thus began the open state of hostilities between the 
great nobles and the Cardinal, ■which had been brooding 
so long,^ 

On the 23Td July, 15G1, a few weeks after the scenes 
lately describ'ed, the Count of Egmont and tlie Prince of 
Orange addressed a joint letter to the King. They re- 
minded him in this despatch that they had Originally been 
reluctant to take office in the state council, on account of 
their previous experience of the manner in which business 
had been conducted during the administration of the Duke 
of Savoy, They had feared that important mattets. fet 
state piig-ht be fransacted without tWu coTiCMt-ctsitt. "IVt 

J BaLh. T. d. Crick.— "Hct Huwdl'it vanTJ. f .QEMie" «aE.,V- •.!' *• 
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King; hadj however, assured them, whea in Zelaod, that 
all affairs would be uniformly treated in full council. If 
the contrary should ever prove the case, he had desired 
them, to g-ive him information to that effect, that he might 
instantly apply the remedy. They accordingly now gave 
him that information. They were consulted upon small 
matters: momentous affairs were decided upon in their 
absence. Still they would not even now have complained 
had not Cardinal Granvelle declared that all the members 
of the state council were to be held responsible for its 
measures, whether they were present at its decisions or 
not. Not liking such responsibility, they requested the 
King either to accept their resignation or to give orders 
that all affairs should be communicated to the whole board 
and deliberated upon by all the councillors.^ 

In a private letter, written some weeks later (August 
15), E^mont iiegged secretary Erasso to assure the King 
that their joint letter had not been dtctated by passion, 
but by zeal for his service. It was impossible, he said, 
to imagine the insolence of the Cardinal, nor to form an 
idea of the absolute authority which he arrogated.^ 

In truth, Granvelle, with all his keenness, could not see 
that Orange, Egmont, Berghen, Montignv and the rest, 
were no longer pages and young captains of cavalry, while 
he was the politician and the statesman. ^ By sis or 
seven years the senior of Egmont, and by sixteen years 
of Orange, he did not divest himself of the supercilious- 
ness of superior wisdom, not unjust nor so irritating when 
they had all been boys. In bis deportment towards them, 
and in the whole tone of his private correspondence with 
Philip, there was revealed, almost in spite of himself, an 
affectation of authority, against which Egmont rebelled, 
and which the Prince was not the man to acknowledge. 
Philip answered the letter of the two nobles in his usual 
procrastinating manner. The Count of Horn, who was 
about leaving Spain (whither he had accompanied the 
King-) for the Netherlands, would be entrusted with the 
resolution which he should think proper to take upon the 
subject suggested. In the meantime, he assured them 
that he did not doubt their zeal in his service.* 

,4.5 to Count Horn, Granvelle had already prejudiced 
the King against him. Horn and the Cardinal had never 
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been friends. A brother of the prelate had been an 
aspirant for ttie hand of the Admiral's sister, and had 
been somewhat contemptuously rejected,^ Horn, a bold, 
vehement, and not very good-tempered personage, had 
long kept no terms with Granvelle, and did not pretend 
a friendship which he had never felt Granve[le had just 
written to instruct the King that Horn was opposed bit- 
terly to that measure which was nearest the King's heart 
— -the new bishoprics. He had been using strong lan- 
guage, according to the Cardinal, in opposition to the 
scheme, while stiil in Spain. He therefore advised that 
his Majesty, concealing, of course, the soutce of the in- 
formation, and speaking, as it were, out of the royal 
mind itself, should expostulate with the Adrniral upon the 
subject. 2 Thus prompted, Philip was in no gracious 
humonr when he received Count Horn, then about to 
leave Madrid for the Netherlands, and to take with him 
the King;'s promised answer to the communication of 
Orange and Egmont. His Majesty had rarely beep known 
to exhibit so much anger towards any person as he 
manifested upon that occasion. Alter a few words from 
the Admiral, In which he expressed his sympathy with the 
other Nfitherland nobles, and his aversion to Granvelle, in 
g^eaeral terms, and in reply to Philip's interrogatories, the 
King fiercely interrupted him : " What ! miserable man !" 
^_ — he vociferated, " you all complain of this Cardinal, and 
^Balways in vagfue language. Not one of you, in spite of 
^^all my questions, can give me a single reason for your 
dissatisfaction."^ With this the royal wrath boiled over 
in such unequivocal terms that the Admiral changed 
colour, and was so confused with indignation and aston- 
ishment that he was scarcely able to find his way out of 
the room.^ 

This was the commencement of Granvelle'.'; long mortal 
combat with Egmont, Horn, and Orange, This was the 
first answer which the seigniors were to receive to their 
remonstrances against the churchman's arrogance. Philip 
was enraged that any opposition should be made to bis 
loercive measures, particularly to the new bishoprics, tlie 
*' holy work" which the Cardinal was ready to " COnse- 

1 la DfducliDii de I'lmnQccniCe du C^mte de Hamea. 

* Piplsts 4'Eta[, vL ijB. , 

' "Quoi nalheureuxj Voiu vous plaieniM tanS At. ttt■)ftMM!^t^^^,^'^ fc v^™i™».««»*^ 

v»h Sanan^r q'ltj m'en; saEctiB diiB la cause"— tK^*!! STLlax, 'iSw- ■*"> - 

^ Rap/eia d'EtaC, vUL 443. 
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crate his fortune and his blood " to advance. Granvelle 
fed his master's anger by constant communications as to 
the efforts made by distinguished individuals to delay the 
execution of the scheme. Assonviile had informed him, 
he wrote, that much complaint had been made on the 
subject by severa] gentlemen, at a supper of Count Eg- 
mont's. It was said that the King- ought to have con- 
sulted liiem all, and the state councillors especially. The 
present nominees to the new episcopates were good 
enough, but it would be found, they said, that very im- 
proper personages would be afterwards appointed. The 
estates ought not to permit the execution of the scheme. 
In short, continued Granvelle, " there is the same kind of 
talk which brought about the recall of the Spanish 
trocps^" ^ A few months later, he wrote to inform Philip 
that a petition ag:ainst the new bishoprics was about to 
be drawn up by " the two lords." They had two motives, 
according to the Cardinal, for this step : first, to let the 
King know that he could do nothing without their per- 
mission ; secondly, because in the states assembly they 
were then the cocks of the walk.^ They did not choose, 
therefore, that in the clerical branch of the estates any 
body should be above the abbots, whom they could 
frighten into doing whatever they chose.^ At the end of 
the year, Granvelle again wrote to instruct his sovereign 
how to reply to the letter which vscis about to he addressed 
to him by the Prince of Orange and the Marquis Berghen 
on the Subject of the bishoprics. They would tell him, 
he said, that the incorporation of the Brabant abbeys into 
the new bishoprics was contrary to the constitution of the 
" joyful entrance. " Philip was, however, to make answer 
that he had consulted the universities, and those learned 
in the laws, and had satisfied himself that it was entirely 
constitutional. He was therefore advised to send his com- 
mand that the Prince and Marquis should use all their in- 
fluence to promote the success of the measure.* Thus 
fortified, the King was enabled not only to deal with the 
petition of the nobles, but also with the deputies frOm 
the estates of Brabant, who arrived about this time at 



I' "Camo SOD las gaVos de los egladni." — Pfli)icr5 d'Etat, vi. wj, 
* "No ijiierriarufuc en -cl primer bra^o -que es ri fitliis ^tlailos liu¥its*et|.uieri_enl«udi 
ease y las a-^asie ron-lratfecir, que huCD ^¥ los abadei trayAis Vo mie i^:i!iien, ^orfiftiftOiVa 
^''•^ "—Paplas d'Ecat, vi 307. 
' J'apKrs d-A-l^t, vi. 463, 464. 
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Madrid. To these envoys, who asked for the appoint- 
ment of royal commissioners, with whom they mig'ht 
treat on the subject of the bishoprics, the abbeys, and 
the " joyful entrance," the King^ answered proudly, " that 
in matters which concerned the service of God, he was 
ssloner. " ^ He afterwards, accordingly, 
ecited to them, with great accuracy, the lesson which he 
had privately received from the ubiquitous Cardinal. 

Philip was determined that no remonstrance from g;reat 
nobles or from private citizens should interfere with the 
thoroug'h execution of the grand scheme on which he was 
resolved, and of which the new bishoprics formed an im- 
portant part, opposition irritated him more and more, 
till his hatred of the opponents became deadly; but it, at 
the same time, confifmed him in his purpose. *' 'Tis no 
me to temporize/' he wrote to Granvelle; "we must 
inflict chastisement \vith full rig;ovir and severity. These 
rascals can only be made to do right through fear, and not 
■always even by that means. "^ 

At the same time, the royal finances did not admit of 
•any very active measures, at the moment, to enforce 
obedience to a policy which was already so bitterly op- 
posed, A rough estimate, made in the Kinq-'s own hand- 
writing-, of the resources and obligations of his eiichequer, 
a kind of balance sheet for the years 1560 and 1561, drawn 
up much in the same manner as that in which a simple 
individual would make a note of his income and expendi- 
ture, grave but a dismal picture of his pecuniary condition. 
It serv-ed to show how intelligent a financier is despotism, 
and how little available are the resources of a mig^hty 
empire when resfarded merely as private property, par- 
ticularly when the owner chances to have the vanity of 
attending' to alt details himself, " Twenty millions of 
ducats," began the memorandum,' " will be required to 
disengage my revenues. But of this," added the King, 
with whimsical pathos for an account-book, " we will not 
speak at present, as the matter is so entirely impossible."* 
[ He then proceeded to enter the various items of expense 

' " Yo 1ca manja rBapofldsf que pM 3er del servicio da Dim, Io nueriJ* fo Biesrao." — 
Papiers d'ECHt, vl tt^. 

s " En las dc la rtligisti US sa piffe ttmporijw sFno easiiasrlos eon toiJo- rigor y 

Kftniilad.iju-B esCoi vcllacoB aino es poT miedo □□ hjjan cosa turns J" sun con eJ, na todiki 
veic'L" — Papiera d'Elat, vi. «ii. 
8 Xlis c!f>ciTnien[ is in the PapiErs d'Etat de Granvelle Cvi. i^i*^,*!* "x *»££«&, 
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which were to be met during; the two years; such as so 
many millions due to the Fugg-ers {the RothschiMs of the 
sixteenth century], so many to merchants in Flanders, 
Seville^ and other places, so much for Prince Doria's 
galleys, so much for three years' pay due to his g-uards, 
S.0 much for his household expenditure, so much for the 
tuition of Doti Carlos and Don Juan d'Austria, so much 
for salaries of ambassadors and councillors — mixing; per- 
sonal and state expenses, petty Items and g-reat loans, 
in one singular jumble, but arriving at a total demand 
upon his purse of ten million nine hundred and ninety 
thousand ducats. 

To meet this expenditure he painfully enumerated the 
funds upon which he could reckon for the two years. His 
ordinary rents and taxes being; all deeply pledged, he could 
only calculate from that source upon two hundred 
thousand ducats. The Indian revenue, so called, was 
nearly spent ^ still it might yield him fout hundred and 
twenty thousand ducats. The quicksilver mines wouid 
produce something, but so Httle as hardly to require 
mentioning. As to the other mines, they were equally 
unworthy of notice, being so very uncertain, and not doing 
as well as they were wont. The licences accorded by the 
crown to carry slaves to America were put down at fifty 
thousand ducats for the two years. The product of the 
'* crozada " and " cuarta," or money paid to him in small 
sums by individuals, with the permission of his Holiness, 
for the liberty of abstaining from the Church fasts, was 
estimated at five hundred thousand ducats. These and a 
few more meagre items only sufficed to stretch his in- 
come to a total of one niilliOn three hundred and thirty 
tllousand for the two years, against an expenditure cal- 
culated at near eleven millions. " Thus, there are nine 
millions, less three thousand ducats, deficient," he con- 
cluded ruefully {and mdkittg a uiiitake m his figures in 
his own fa-jiour of six hundred cinii sixty-three thousand 
besides), "which T may look for in the sky, or try to 
raise by inventions already exhausted. "^ 

Thus, the man who owned all America and half of 

Europe could only raise a million ducats a year from his 

estates. The possessor of all Peru and RIextco could 

reckon on "nothing worth mentioning " from his mines, 

'„"<>«■» Jmn rfs bu^cLU Jcl ayie y 4e inveadDOiBt que "iCui ■ja.xan'cMaqBAiacQmji 
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and derived a precarious income mainly from permissions 
g^ranted his subjects to carry on the slave-trade, and to eat 
meat on Fridays. This was certainly a ploomy condi- 
tion of aiTairs for a monarch on the threshold of a war 
which was to outiast his own life and that of his children; 
a war tn v\'hich the mere army expenses were to be hall 
a million florins monthly, in which about seventy per cent. 
of the annual disbursements was to be regularly em- 
bezzled or appropriated by the hands through which it 
passed, and in which for every four men on paper, enrolled 
and paid for, only onci according to the averag^e, was 
roug'ht into the field.^ 
Granvelle, on the other hand, gave his master but little 
consolation from the aspect of financial affairs in the pro- 
vinces. He assured him that " the government was often 
n such embarrassment as not to know where to look for 
ten ducats, "2 He complained bitterly that the slates 
would meddle with the administration of money matters, 
and were slow in the granting of subsidies. The Car- 
dinal felt especially outraged by the interference of these 
bodies with the disbursement of the sums which they 
voted. It has been seen that the states had already 
compelled the g^overnment to withdraw the troops, much 
to the regret of Granvelle. They continued, however, to 
be intractable on the sobjtct nf supplies. ** These are very 
vile things," he wrote to Philip, "this authority which 
they assume, this audacity with which they say whatever 
they think proper; and these imprudent conditions which 
they aflix to every proposition for subsidies." ^ The Car- 
dinal protested that he had in vain attempted to convince 
[them of their error, but that they remained pen,-erse. 

It was probably at this time that the plan for debasing 
the coin, suggested to Philip some time before by a skilful 
chemist name-d Malen, and always much approved of both 
bv himself and Ruy Gomez, recurred to his mind. " An^ 
other and an extraordinary source of revenue, althoog'h 
perhaps not a very honourable one,*' wrote Surtano, " has 
hitherto been kept secret; and on account of differences of 
opinion between the King and his confessor, has been dis- 
continued." This source of revenue, it seemed, was 

I Simtin SiyL De Opkem-it en BIm" dn- V*r«i^niEd* NedrTlnndtn CAcml, lyrSl, p. 
jjQ. — C<>nipare Reidani Iletgajniii Annalcs (IjUgd. Bbl 1633), Iih. It 

II Paplers d'ElQl, vi. iBo. 
* " Y es tamhien muf ruin cosa le anttariiaa nii« \aM WnnaiiQ -j \a. sKafL-i i-- ?'=*'* 
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found In " a certain powder, of which one ourice miiced 
with six ounces of quicksilver would make six ounces of 
sih'er." The composition was said to stand the test of 
the hammer, but not of the fire. Partly in consequence of 
theological scruples, and partly on account of opposition 
from the states, a project formed by the King^ to pay his 
army with this kind of silver was reluctantly abandoned. 
The invention, however, was so very afjreeable to the 
King^, and the inventor had received such liberal rewards, 
that it was supposed, according- to the envoy, that in 
time of scarcity his Majesty would make use of such coin 
without reluctance.^ 

It is necessary, before concluding^ this chapter, which 
relates the events of the years 1560 and 1561,. to allude lo 
an important affair which occupied much attention during 
the whole of this period. This is the celebrated marriage 
of the Prince of Orange with the Princess Anna of 
Saxony. By many superRciat writers, a moving cause of 
the great Nctberland revolt was fount) in the connexion of 
the great chieftain with this distinguished Lutheran house. 
One must have studied the characters and the Jimes to 
very little purpose, however, to believe it possible that 
much influence could be exerted on the mind of William 
of Orang^e by such natures as those of Anna of Saxony, Or 
of her uncle the Elector Augu.stus, surnamed "the Pious," 

The Prince had become a widower in 155S, at the age 
of twenty-five. Grflnvclle, who was said to have been 
influential in arranging; his first marriage, now proposed 
to him, after the year of mourning; had expired, an alliance 
with Mademoiselle Fende,^ daug-hter of the Duchess de 
Lorraine, and granddaughter of Christiern the Third of 
Denmark, and his wife Isabella, sister of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. Such a conne>ron, not only with the 
royal house of Spain, but with that of France — for the 
youn.q: Duke of Lorraine, brother of the lady, had espoused 
the daughter of Henry the Second-— was considered highly 

' " ITe ur altra atTaordiuftrift l»ijiial ptiiot^ti i poco tiotiDrevcle ha pera i«nuta 

recreta— qiresl i una inrfujtiia che tti pnncipiata gia due anni n pin con litolo i3i jecca 
ben eonosclulB d'al-runi di c|u«5ta cicrn mn ncr fn continunca csscrda Dcmrei csiti dj.tfnrcri 
fra III! ^Phir. 1*1 Ft il confcssoto per le m^ni del quale p:iMn ttiiio qiicEW prattica. Si 
iTcrri pDi per Qn Tcdesco MalLDd ckc le nii«sM in op«iit ct con un cncis di fsrlasua l^olvcre 
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pt^Seataia tarasmcnle quelJo ch' 1' ba Tllltov^lo, sV puD cTsiciE dJ \ii Ulig.^ Si t^iiiiAn 
acrrnera, fuA M, sr nc mIerJa senta ristietto." — Sutiono NVS. 
' Ponta^ Pij-en MS. 
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[desirable by the Prince. Philip and the Duchess Marg"aret 

Parma both approved, or pretended to approve, Ihe 

latch. At the same time the Dowag^er Duchess of Lor- 

'"raine, mother of the intended bride, was a candidate, and 

a very urgent one, for the Regency of the Netherlands. 

Being a woman of restless ambition and intriiining charac> 

ter, she naturaHy saw in a man of WiUiam^s station and 

ftalents a most desirable al?y in her present and future 

schenncs. On the other hand, Philip — who had made open 

protestation of his desire to connect the Prince thus closely 

with his own blood,' and had warmly recommended the 

[match to the young lady's mother — soon afterwards, while 

[walking one day with the Prince in the park at Brussels,^ 

[announced to him that the Duchess of Lorraine had de- 

hclin-ed his proposals. ^ Such a result astonished the Prince, 

iwho was on the best terms with the mother, and had been 

[urging her appointment to the Regency with all his in- 

[flucnce, having entirely withdrawn his own claims to that 

[office. No satisfactory explanation was ever given of this 

tsing'ular conclusion; to a courtship, begun with the ap- 

[parent consent of all parties. It was hinted that the young 

[lady did not fancy the Prince;'' but, as it was not known 

[that a word had ever been exchanged between them, as 

[the Prince, in appearance and reputation, was one of the 

•most brilliant cavaliers of the age, and as the approval of 

^tlie bride was not usually a matter of primary consequence 

jin such marriages of state, the mystery seemed to require 

further solution. The Prince suspected Granvelle and 

[the King, who were believed to have held mature and 

[secret deliberation together, of insincerity. The Bishop 

[was said to have expressed the opinion, that althoug"h the 

[friendship he bore the Prince would induce him to urge the 

inarriagc, yet his duty to his master made him think it 

[■questionable %v-hether it were right to advance a personage 

.already placed so high by birth, wealth, and popularity, 

Istill hiffher by so ne.ir an alliance with his Majesty's 

family.^ The King, in consequence, secretly instructed 

1 ". Que V. Wt& m eust cscrijit, pnrses Icttira, le d^^jr quf loclle a.vail toujours i?ai 

[dft S4 grindeur^- — d qii», di^iirani I'allier plus prts '?e ron s.Tng. fcelle nviiit instance, 
I telle qu'll sijavoU, pour prociiTer son miiriaee avec la fille alni?e da Madame je torraine, 
■ictiinine il se iioiivoit EonrenFTi" — LelCW of MnretirBt i>r Parma in REilTenl>«|-g. Corro- 
IH-pDridlince de Marg. J'Aulrichc, p, aji, 17a. 

B ReiBcnljtfp, p. S7S, tji. . , , * [bid. 

• '■ Mais commr I'.ifaife trairail en loiigiieuT el cDDime aiicnns disent qu'il ti'iaw^v 
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the Duchess of Lorraine to decline the proposal, while at 

the same time lie continued openly to advocate the con- 
nexlon.i The Prince is said to have discovered this double 
dealing, and to have found in it the only reasonable ex- 
planation of the whole transaction.^ Moreover, the Duchess 
of Lorraine, finding herself equally duped, and her own 
ambitious scheme equally foiled by her unscrupulous cousin 
— who now, to the surprise of every one, appointed Mar- 
garet of Parma to be Regent, with the Bishop for her 
prime minister — had as little reason to be satisfied with 
the combinations of royal and eccJesiastical intrigue as the 
Prince of Orange himself. Soon after this unsatisfactory 
mystification, William turned his attentions to Germany. 
Anna of Saxony, daughter of the celebrated Elector 
Maurice, lived at the court of her uncle, the Elector 
Augustus. A musket-ball, perhaps a traitorous one. In an 
obscure action with Albert of Brandenbourg, had closed 
the adventurous career of her father seven years before.^ 
The young lady, who was thought to have inherited much 
of his restlessj stormy character, was sixteen years of age. 
She was far from handsome, was somewhat deformed, 
and limped.' Her marriagc-porlion was deemed, for the 
times, an ample one; she had seventy thousand rix dollars 
in hand, and the reversion of thirty thousand on the death 
of John Frederic the Second, who had married her mother 
after the death of Maurice.^ Her rank was accounted far 
higher in Germany than that of William of Nassau, and 
in this respect, rather than for pecuniary considerations, 
the marriage seemed a desirable one for him. The man 
who held the great Nassau-Chalons property, together 
with the heritage of Count Maximilian de Buren, could 
hardly have been tempted by loOvOoo thaJers. His own 
provision for the chiSdren who might spring from the pro- 
posed marriage was to be a settlement of seventy thousand 
florins annually.^ The fortune which permitted of such 
liberality was not one to be very materially increased by a 



■rand een peisooniuSie, OTid«!r!.teunt ucin ooverRioale achbaarheit. en guiMt di'l 
n, doot '[ bthuwea van foc-iiaa eftti bloeJe wriKiniltscLTip lynci Majesieli, m 
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^■^ ■ Bettiger, ^ * Ibid., p^,~CDin.pKn BirkEiiri«i|, p, cj. 
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iowry which niig:ht seem enormous to many of the pauper 
princes of Gcrmnny. " The bride's portion," says a con- 
temporary, " after all, scarcely paid for the banquets and 
•mag^nificcnt festivals which celebrated the marriag"e. When 
the wedding: was paid for, there was not a thaler remain- 
Eing: of the whole sum."^ Nothing-, then, could be more 
[puerile than to accuse the Prince of mercenary motives 
In seeking" this alliance; an accusation, however, which 
did not faii to be brought. 

There were difficulties on both sides to be arranged 
before this marriage could take place. The bride was a 
Lutheran, the Prince was a Catholic. With regard to the 
religion of Orange not the slightest doubt existed, nor 
[was any deception attempted. Granvelle himself gave the 
most entire attestation of the Prince's orthodoxy. " This 
fproposed marriage gives me great pain," he wrote to 
'Philip, " but I have never had reason to suspect his prin- 
[ciples." ^ In another letter he observed that he wished the 
marriage could be broken off ; but that he hoped so much 
[from the virtue of the Prince that nothing' could suffice 
to separate him from the true religion.^ On the other side 
there was as little doubt as to his creed. Old Landg;ravc 
Philip of Hesse, grandfather of the young [ady, was 
bitterly opposed to the match. " 'Tis a papist," said he, 
who goes to mass, and eats no meat on fast days."* 
He had no great objection to his character, but insur- 
■TTioiintable ones to his religion. "Old Count William," 
said he, " was an evangelical lord to his dying day. This 
man is a papist. "5 The marriag'e, then, was to be a 
mixed marriage. !t is necessary, however, to beware of 
anachronisms upon the subject, Lutherans were not yet 
formally denounced as heretics. On the contrary, it was 
exactly at this epoch that the Pope was inviting the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany to the Trent Council, where 
the schism was to be closed, and all the erring lambs to 
be received again into the bosom of the fold. So far from 
manifesting an outward hostility, the papal demeanour 

1- "Ccstc AllemanJcqui nc^uynvoit poi\i en manage que cciili^suc vingfmil'c da.ldie», 
qui B grsTad? pv^n? avqle «i] peu Buflir pour pnyerin banquets, fntcns el icuLgDili^enrci 'lis 
ca nopces guy^ [ul eiitoit rct(i4 bonl pu unilHldre Quil sculcinent du dot el: poTlcmcnLde 

ss femme,"— r'jii'i'S Payeri MS. 

' Grotn T. PrinsL, Archiifes, etc, L 5». 

^ AlCbim, etc-, i- 70,— "Yo Wd^uia empio ij-e labonda^ y riilud ij«l pnndpe qtl* DO 
hutnn toio esto para aparlarle it Th vrrJaile™ religion." 

* Bakhnrten, ^ 

I * V. Rocnniel, Fliiltpp <t«r GiomrSlEitE, iii, ji^ sqq. ; died liy GrMn van Prmiiem, 
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was conciliating. The letters of invitation from the Pope 
to the princes were sent by a leg^ate, each comniendng" 
with the exordium, "To my heloved son," and were all 
sent back to his Holiness, contemptuously, with the coarse 
jest for answer, " W'g believe our motliers to have been 
honest women, and hope that we had better fathers."^ 
The great council had not yet g^iven its decisions, Mar- 
riag^es were of continual occurrence, especially among- 
princes and potentates, between the adherents of Rome 
and of the new religion. Even Philip had been most 
anxious to marry the Protestant Elizabeth, whom, had 
she been a peasant, he would unquestionably have burned^ 
if in his power. ThrouEhout Germany, also, especially in 
high places, there was a disposition to cover up the re- 
ligious controversy;^ to abstain from disturbing' the ashes 
where devastation still glowed, and was one day to re- 
kindle itself. It was exceedingly difficult for any man, 
from the Archduke Maximilian down, to define his creed. 
A marriage, therefore, between a man and woman of dis-. 
cordant views upon this topic was not startlingv although 
in f^eneral not considered desirabie. 

There were, however, especial reasons why this alliance 
should be dista-'^tcful, both to Philip of Spain upon one 
side, and to the Landtjrave Philip of fiesse on the other. 
The bride was the daugiiter of the Elector Maurice. In 
that one name were concentrated nearly all the disasters, 
disgrace, and disappointment of the Emperor's reign. It 
was Maurice who had hunted the Emperor through the 
Tyrolean mountains; it was Maurice who had compelled 
the peace of Passau ^ it was Maurice who' had overthrown 
the Catholic Church in Germany; it was Maurice who had 
frustrated Philip's election as kin^ of the Romans. If 
William of Orange must seek a wife among the pagans, 
cGuId no other bride be found for him than the daughter 
of such a man? 

Anna's grandfather, on the other hand, Landgrave 
Philip, was the celebrated victim to the force and fraud 
of Charles the Fifth. He saw in the proposed bridegroom 
a youth who had been from childhood the petted page and 
confidant of the hated Emperor, to whom he owed his 
long imprisonment. He saw in him, too, the intimate 
friend and ally— for the brooding quarrels of the state 
council were not yet patent to the world — of the still more 

Iro^n V, Ptinst,, Aichivts, etc. ^^^^^^^^^^h ^ ~B^b\v(L«i, A~jb, 
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deeply-detested Granvclle; the crafty priest whose substl- 

Itution uf " e'miy " for " ewifj " had inveif,''led him into 
that terrible captivity. These considerations alone would 
have made him unfriendly to the Prince, even had he not 
been a Catholic. 
The Elector Augustus, however, uncle and guardian to 
the bride, was not only well-disposed but eager for the 
marriage^ and determined to overcome all obstacles, in- 
cluding the opposition of the Landgrave, without whose 
consent lie had been long; pledged not to bestow the hand 
of Anna. For this there was more than one reason. Au- 
gustus, who, in the words of one of the most acute his- 
torical critics of our day, was " a Byzantine Emperor o£ 
the lowest class, re-appearing in electoral hat and 
mantle," 1 was not firm in his rig^hts to the dig-nity he 
held. He had inherited from his brothert but his brother 
had dispossessed John Frederic, Maurice, when turning 
ag'ainst the Emperor, who had placed him in his cousin's 
seatj had not thoug'ht it eKpedient to restore to the rightful 
owner the rank which he himself owed to the violence of 

» Charles. Those claims might be re-vindicated, and Au- 
gustus be degraded in his turn^ by a possible marriage of 
the Princess Anna with some turhulent or intriguing Ger- 
man potentate. Out of the land she was less likely to 
give trouble. The alliance, if not particularly desirable on 
the score of rank, was, in other worldly respects, a most 
brilliant one for his niece. As for the religious point, if 
he could overcome or circumvent the scruples of the Land- 
grave, he foresaw little diEBculty in conquering his own 
conscience. 

The Prince of Orange, it is evident, was placed in such 
a position, that it would be difficult for him to satisfy all 
parties. He intended that the niarria{;;e, like alt marriages 
among persons in high places at that day, should be upon 
the '* uti possidetis " principle, which was the foundation 
Hof the religious pence of Germany. His wife, after mar- 
triage and removal to the Netherlands, would "live 
Catholically ■" she would be considered as belonging to 
the same Church with her hushandj was to give no offence 
to the government, and bring no suspicion upon himself, 
by violating any of the religious decencies. Further than 
lis, William, who at that day was an easy, indifferent 
atholic, averse to papal persecutions, but almost cqjjaltY 
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averse to long puritanical prayers and faces, taking- far 
more pleasure in Worldly matters than in ecclesiastical 
controversies, was not disposed to advance in this thorny 
path. Having a stern bi^ot to deal with in Madrid, and 
another in Cassel, he sOon convinced himself that he was 
not likely entirely to satisfy either, and thought it wiser 
simply to satisfy himself. 

Early 10 1560, Count Gutithcr de Schwartzburg, be- 
trothed to the Prince's sister Catherifie, together with 
Colonel Georg-e von Holl, were despatched to Germany to 
open the marriage negotiations. They found the Elector 
Augustus already ripe and anxious for the conne>t.ton. It 
was easy for the envoys to satisfy all his requirements on 
the religious question, If, 3s the Elector afterwards 
stated to the Landgrave, they really promised that the 
young lady should be allowed to have an evangelical 
preacher in her own apartments, together with the be- 
fitting sacraments,* it is very certain that they travelled 
a good way out of their instructions, for such concessions 
were steadily refused by WiUiam ^ in person. It is, honr- 
ever, more probable that Augustus, whose slippery feet 
were disposed to slide Smoothly and swiftly Over this 
dangerous ground, had represented the PrinCe's communi- 
cations under a favourable gloss of his own. At any rate, 
nothing in the subsequent proceedings justified the con- 
clusions thus hastily formed. 

The Landgrave Philip, from the beginning, manifested 
his repugnance to the match. As soon as the proposition 
had been received by Augustus, that potentate despatched 
Hans von Carlowitz to the grandfather at Cassel. The 
Prince of Orange, it was represented, was young, hand- 
some, wealthy, a favourite of the Spanish monarch; the 
Princess Anna, On the Other hand, said her uncle, was not 
likely to grOw stralghter Of better proportioned In body, 
nor was her crooked and perverse character likely to Im- 
prove with years. It was therefore desirable to find a 
settlement for her as soon as possible.^ The Elector, how- 
ever, would decide upon nothing without the Landgrave's 
consent. 

To this frank, and not very flattering statement, so far 

^ Croen v. Prinil,, Archives, Mc, B;, 83. _ ^ ' Ilid^ 

B "K.afi4 ifon KarlLJwiE} sollte vqt&I^IFiei daat die PriT^M&^ltl 111 Ibfcm Ailler sdauerlidi 
an gtradem Wur.hacmid propociion Jcs Ldbo lunchmen wcrdcj dabci von t-incrstllsarari 
CemCLlis^L und harl^rll SLnut HJ, UUd 1090 dofier hillig auf Ikre VeraOTI^UIIg bt^dftebt HI 
uiflysc, "—BBiiiger, pj. 
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as the young lady was concerned, the Landgrave answered 
^stoutly and chFiractenstically, The Prince was a Spanish 
■fflubicct, he saidf and would not be able to protect Anna in 
Hher belief, who would sooner or later become a fugitive : 
^pjie was but a Count in Germany, and no fitting' match for 
an Elector's daughter;! moreover, the lady herself ought 
to be consulted, who had not even seen the Prince. If she 

Pwere crooked in body, as the Elector stated, it was a 
shame to expose her; to conceal it, however, was qnes- 
tionaWe, as the Prince might complain afterwards, that a 
straight princess had been promised, and a crooked one 

» fraudulently substitiited,^ and so on, thoug^h a good deal 
more of such quaint casuistry, in which the Landg'rave 
was accomplished. The amount of his answer, however, 
to the marriage proposal was an unequivocal neg^ative, 
from which he never wavered- 

tin consequence of this opposition, the negotiations were 
for a time suspended, Augustus implored the Prince not 
to abandon the project, promising that every effort should 
be made to gain over the Landgrave, hinting that the 
old man mig:ht " go to his long rest soon," and even 
suggesting" Ihat if the worst came to the worst, he 
had bound himself to do nothing without the knowledge 
of the Laridgrave, but was not obliged to wait for his 
B consent.^ 

H On the other hand, the Prince had comniunicated to the 

King of Spain, the fact of the proposed marriage. He had 

^ also held many long conversations with the Regent, and 

H with Granvelle- In all these interviews he had uniformly 

^B used one language : his future wife was to ''' live as a 

H Catholic," * and if that point were not conceded, he would 

"^ break off the negotiations. He did not pretend that she 

was to abjure her Protestant faith. The Duchess, in 

describing to Philip the conditions, as sketched to her by 

the Prince, stated expressly that Augustus of Saxony was 

• to consent that his niece " should live Catholically after 

■ '■ Da (lun nbei der KuifTirSt lUtVit, i»fS SJt eiiien u ti£tstli itkten Leib hSllc, *ii wSio 
■ep ^phlmpflich, ihcn sj-ik^« ^eh^n zu Ia£&pii^ lu v^jbtTFtn ab^r nan de^iviiren b^df^iikBach, 
wtil cr H^lscEtfiin sicrcn dilEftE., iJ>fr^ man ihin AJUc u'l^^kgcbiil1□rti P^kiccsain nngrnkhmt, 
eiM DBgeicliickle aljBr liit!geri**isf aii^eiiangi hatie," efc.— Hotilger, 94. 

I "* Dan liD VDTlragk btunde oiL'tits Aiitdera dad oJlmG vorwii^^n, luid Dicfit olinc 

voTwlllicUl'B. dffrwegen die vorwilligung bf'i ihi Ctu Gn- aH*!n stunde," tt-c — Archives et 
Corrupondancc, ih B6. 

"C« nUMnnunfTit,'' oliseivM M. Gnen win PHiutent, *«ry judiciously, "a Year d'un 
BoliterftiEe ptu honorniblc" — ITjid- 

* '' De SOTl« <ivt \f Prince lasl oi^euit d'eula qu'elle vivnrit Cktholicquemenl se DiAriiuil 
Avec loL" — LxntT atMarg. of Ptum;^ RciRcnb.! am. 
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the marriag-e," ^ but that it was quite Improbable tbat 
" before the nuptials she would be permitted to abjure 
her errors,, and receive necessary absolution, according ta 
the rules of the Church." ^ Tbe Duchess, while statiiif,'^ her 
full confidence in the orthodoxy of tbe Prince, expressed 
at the same time her fears that attempts might be made in 
the future by his new conoexions " to pervert him to their 
depraved opinions,"^ 

A silence of many months ensued on the part of the 
sovereign, during which he was going throtig^h the labori- 
ous process of making up his mind, or rather of having' 
it made up for him by people a thousand miles off. In 
the autumn Granvelle wrote to say that the Prince was 
very much surprised to have been kept so long; waiting- for 
a definite reply to his communications, made at the beg^in- 
ning of the year, concerning his intended marriagCt and 
to learn at last that his Majesty had sent no answer, upon 
the ground that the niatcli had been broken off; the fact 
being, that the negotiations were proceeding- more ear- 
nestly than ever,* 

Nothing could be mnre hcijpless and more characteristic 
than the letter which Philip sent, thus pushed for a de- 
cision. " You wrote me," said he, " that you had hopes 
that this matter of the Prince's marriage would g'o no 
furtherj and seeing that you did not write oftener on the 
subject, 1 thought certainly that it bad been terminated. 
This pleased me not a little, because it was the best thing- 
that could be done. Likewise," continued tbe most 
tautological of monarchs, " I was much pleased that it 
should be done. Nevertheless," he added, " If the mar- 
riage is to be proceeded with, I really d&n't know Tohat to 
say about it. except to refer it to my sister, inasmuch as 
a person being upon the spot can see better what can be 
done with regard to it 5 whether it be possible to prevent: 
it, or whether it be best, if there be no remedy, to give 
permission. But if there be a remedy, it would be better 
tn take it, because," concluded the King, pathetically, '* I 
don't see how the Prince could think of marrying with the 
daughter of the man who did to his Majesty, now in glory, 
that which Duke Maurice did." ^ 



a RoiFT., 96*, 
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Armed with this luminous epistle, which, if it meant 
'anything-, meant a reluctant affirmation to the demand of 
the Prince for the royal consent, the Regent and Granvelle 
proceeded to summon William of Orang^e, and to catechize 
him in a manner most galling to his pride, and with a 
latitude not at all justified by any reasonable interpretation 
of the royal instructions. 1 They oven informed him that 
his Majesty had assembled " certain persons learned in 
cases of conscience and versed in tlieology," according" to 
whose advice a final decision, not yet possible, would be 
given at some future period-^ This assembly oE learned 
conscience-keepers and theologians had no existence save 
In the imaginations of Granvelle and Margaret. The 
King:'s letter, blind and blundering as it was, gave the 
Duchess the right to decide in the affirmative on her own 
responsibility; yet fictions like these formed a part of the 
"dissimulation," which was accounted profound states- 
manship by the disciples of Machiavelli. The Princej 
however irritated, maintained his steadiness, assured the 
Regent that the negotiation had advanced too far to be 
abandoned, and repeated his assurance that the future 
Princess of Orange was to " live as a Catholic." 

In December, 1560, William made a visit to Dresden, 
where he was received by the Elector with great cordiality, 
This visit was conclusive as to the marriage. The appear- 
ance and accomplishments of the disting:uished suitor 
made a profound impression upon the lady. Her heart was 
carried by storm. Finding, or fancying herself, very de- 
sperately enamoured of the proposed bridegroom, she soon 
manifested as much eagerness for the marriage as did her 
uncle, and expressed herself frequently with the violence 
which belonged to her character. "What God had 
decreed," she said, "the devil should not hinder. " ^ 

The Prince was said to have exhibited much diligence in 
his attention to the services of the Protestant Church 
during his visit at Dresden.* As that visit lasted, however, 
but ten or eleven days, there was no great opportunity 
for showing much zeal.^ 

BinCiKmkETtc' jk mi liecinana. pues l-jino iJuSeil kU sobre »1 ncgocio, ifera. mej or iaquc te 
podra ti.iier en rl, o ^ » ppdin. eilofv.ir, y ^Uiindo nO liuiiere OWO retnedi*. diW l» 
ficcQCiA' mas qlULn<lr? Ip hnvi^ss*, seria l-o m'ftj'or tomar \e porque no sfe coma pueda. 
parecer c-l-noe -el principe cqd hija dtl gur hla con su majeStad, <[J4 TlSya eIdtIb, fo i|ti« 
el Duque Maurisia"— Pnpifri d'EtS", vi- ijs, 176. 

1 FtakliuyEelii 41, 43. ' 1^1(1- 

» '■WsaGsttaiiMrfiehen werdedetTdufelnichi wehren.'— Boiheh, iPt 

* BOLtiger, gj. • BoJtlmj'ipn, fta 
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At the same period one WUliam Knuttel was despatcfaei 
by Orange on Ehe forlorn hope of gaining the old LancE 
grave's consent, without making any vital concessions 
"Will the Prince," asked the Landgrave, '''permit m; 
granddaughter to have an evangehcal preacher in thi 
house?" " No," answered Knuttel. " May she at !eas 
receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in her owi 
chamber, according to the Lutheran form?" '^ No,' 
answered Knuttel, "neither in Breda, rtor anywhere els* 
in the Netherlands. If she imperatively requires sucl 
sacraments, she must gfo over the border for them, to th< 
nearest Protestant sovereign."' 

Upon the 14th April, 1561, the Elector, returning to th( 
charge, caused a little note to be drawn up on the re 
ligious point, which he forwarded, in the Lope that th< 
Prince would copy and Sign it. He added a promise tha 
the memorandum should never be made pubUc to th( 
signer's disadvantage.^ At the same time he observed ti 
Count Louis, verbally, "that he had been satislied witi 
the declarations made by the Prince when in Dresden 
upon all points, except that c<yfitermng tcUgion. H« 
therefore felt obliged to beg for a little afrr^fmcnt ii 
writing."^ ** By no means! by no means I" intcrruptci 
Louis promptly, at the very first word; "the Prince cai 
give your Electoral Highness 00 such assurance. 'Twouli 
be risking /t'/c, honour, and fortune to do so, as your grac< 
js well aware." * The Elector protested that the declare 
tton, if signed, should never come into the SpanisI 
monarcli's hands, and insisted upon sending it to th< 
Prince.^ Louis, in a letter to his brother, characterizei 
the document as "singular, prolix, and artful," ant 
strongly advised the Prince to have nothing to do with it.' 

This note, which Ihe Prince was thus requested to sign 
and which his brother Louis thus strenuously advised hin 
not to sign, the Prince never did sign. Its tenor was tt 
the following effect : — The Princess, after marriage, wai 
neither by menace nor persuasion, to be turned from th< 
true and pure Word of God, or the use of the sacrament 
according to the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, 
The Prince was to allow her to read books written in ao 

Balrlniyjen, 63. ^ A'vhivrs-i;! CorresponJanue, L gB. 

'"^ ' ' Dncltn bflanel do *icli der Prnnt gtcf-n mich trklcret 1 

dn.rbe:r bleibc-o aaieeiionmA 



* "So vicl die pDncltn b^langl do *icli der Prnnt gtgfJi mlch trklcret hat .^lllite 
EiewQ. bin tch mil im gar wol lu fri J*ii und lajz w mien darbe^r bleibtn ituii-eiioran, 
50 wiel die reln^on lielarigfl, so nill'I ich -cine tleiiie icriichiviliUiig tan im halier."- 



^iThivEii,_ ebc.| t. looi L«tl«r of Ljuis ds NosEau. 
■* .\n.fiivrs e( CornapandancF, L too, 101. 
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cordance with the Atig:sburg: Confession. The Prince was 

I to permh her, as often, annually, as she required it, to 
go out of the Netherlands to some place where she could 
receive the sacrament according to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, In case she were in sickness or perils of childbirth, 
the Prince, if necessary, would call to her an evangelical 
preacher, who might administer to her the holy sacrament 
in her chamber. The children who might spring from the 
marriage were to be instructed as to the doctrines of the 
Augsburg Confession."^ 

Even if executed, this celebrated memorandum would 
hardly have been at variance with the declarations made 

• by the Prince to the Spanish government. He had never 
pretended that his bride was to become a Catholic, bui 
only to live as a Catholic. All that he had promised, or 
was expected to promise, was that his wife should con- 

Iform to the law in the Netherlands. The paper, in a 
general way, recognized that law. In case of absolute 
necessity, however, it was stipulated that the Princess 
should have the advantage of private sacraments. This 
certainly would have been a mortal offence in a CalvJnist 
or Anabaptist, but for Lutherans the practice had never 
been so strict. Moreover, the Prince already repudiated 

»the doctrines of the edicts, and rebelled against the com- 
mand to administer them within his government. A 
general promise, therefore, made by him privately, in the 
sense of the memorandum drawn up by the Elector, would 

I have been neither hypocritical nor deceitful, but worthy 
the man who looked over such grovelling heads as Gran- 
velle and Philip on the one side, or Augustus of Saxony 
on the other, and estimated their religious pretences at 
exactly what they were worth. A formal document, 
however, technically according all these demands made by 
'the Elector, would certainly be regarded by the Spanish 
government as a very culpable instrument. The Prince 
never signed the note,^ but as we shall have occasion to 

1 The note hai been often piililislicd I V. e,£. Grocn v. PrmsL, Archives tt Coruespoiid. 
anc, i' 1^09, i*>V Bakhuyicii, Hel HuWElijk, etc., 75, 76- 

3 This has always hetn a dispiiled queelian. The opinion more generally cnlertalned, 

p.trliculBJ-ly by ihs enemies of William, da_ilia( ]» did hJB"! it, M. E.iJdiuyien {Si, fijq.K 

a!Ii]icb.i alanCf jika[tit[iiju the conttaty, 3.jcai[i.^t maDV diatiog'Libhed pirblici^ts-; oiid, ^LTEcra 

Ctiong cbain of wreHiP-Stantijil eiidenceia [ralie his position a£ firm aia nt^iitivE jsually 

I can be made, anivea at llic coiidii5ion Ihat a aigiied and sr.T.lnd L'ocuineni la cbAt effect 

I ntvet will b« TMirid (p, S6). I am fotluiMlel:^ Mn ta Atie-.) Itic ai^ijur^cy of his i) /frfpri 

rBr^menl, and 10 prove tlie negaiive by posilive anri indisjiuiable eridence. Acctrding 

lo Ihe lejtt eta noLarinl instiument tx-oited on rtii: 3.((li of AideusI, i;6i, belwrcn four 

I Bnid fiwe KM , just befcTe the tn^itil^ge ccrem^Duy (a document itiTl eatisung io the flLtyal 

f AiLjliIvea At DruiJeii, iiui puMUhtd in tb« Tirbl Gdilion of thi^ ivotk), the Elector leail 
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state in its proper place, he gave a verbal declaration, 

favourable to its tenor, but in very vague and brief terms, 
before a notary^ on the day of the marriage. 

]f the reader be of the opinion that too much time has 
been expended upon the elucidation of this point, he should 
remember that the character of a g-reat and good man is 
too precious a possession of history to be lightly aban- 
doned. It is of no great consequence to ascertain the 
precise creed of Augustus of Saxony, or of his niece; it 
is of comparative little moment to fix the point at which 
William of Orange ceased to be an honest but libera! 
Catholic, and opened his heart to the light of the Reforma- 
tion ; but it is of very grave interest that his name shouU 
be cleared of the charge of deliberate fraud and hypocrisy. 
It has therefore been thought necessary to prove con- 
clusively that the Prince never gave, in Dresden oi 
Casscl, any assurance inconsistent with his assertions ta 
King and Cardinal. The whole tone of his language an 
demeanour on the religious subject was exhibited in hii 
reply to the Elcctress, who, immediately after the mar- 
riage, entreated that he would not pervert her niece frora 
the paths of the true religion. ' * She shall not be troubled, ' 
said the Prince, "with such melancholy things. Instead 
of holy writ she shall read ' Amadis de Gaute,' and such 
hoolis of pastime which discourse de amore : and instead 
of knitting snd sewing she shall learn to dance a gaUiarde 
and such curtoisies as are the mode of our country aot 
suit;ible to her rank." ^ 

The reply was careless, Rippant, almost contemptuous. 
It is very certain that William of Orange was not yet tb 
" father William " he was destined to become — grave, 
self-sacrificing, deeply religiotis, heroic; but it was equally 
evident from this language that he had small sympathyi 
either in public nr private, with Lutheranism or theylogica 
controversy. Landgrave William was not far from righ 



tbat Che Fiincc never vauld and. aeier did coasent Co make stich. An hdlosraphic, iagni 
am] scaled insititmettt >s ihi uue in question- Wlialrvcr may be ibe □piiuoD formed as 
the EenenJ nature «r Ch« traiiffictlon, na one hencefcrOi e^n pretend that Cbe Prince 
Orange eieciDled ihe document id [he mMnnci in which he wa& requwited Ca execcit? LI. 
V. ijoslea. fj. aj*. _ ^ 

1 Ejtiracts rrotn th\i BeU«r(of Landgrave Willirtra^ son of Pfiallp) ^av* htsta publlsliQ^ 
hf B5E:tLgH .anri others I qu'^H.B fTDCD the (rrJgErlAl in the Kr^yal Archive.^ at Dresdcil 
partly in the liandii-riiing of the IJiiiil^rHve. "W:ls et nun datnulT E. L- Gcmablh 

fC-ikiLlwortcEC d.iii5 \m hcydtnn K. lj„ btwitsaE,. nemblich, das ff ^c mit deu mclcTicollfchf:! 
Jincen nicht beinuhen woltce, sandern dos sle nun ttntl der heyligen tcliiriri Amadi* dl 
G"*jJe«nd dergleichcn KuriH-filig*: Bilchei, dlt de Amore trnclirtcn leienn, iind an stul 
saiciens undt nnbennj ein Galliiude tajitienn lenien sake und deiglfiebes ciirtoisi«, wfl 
foichs tlwa lici I^mdl prcuch-Uch undt wol slcnilis." 
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[■when he added, in his quaint styk, after recalling this 
'^ ■well-known reply, " Your grace will observe, therefore, 

that when the abbot has dice in his pocket, the convent 

will play."i 

So g:reat was the excitement at the little court of Cassel, 

that many Protestant princes and noMcs declared that 

"they would sooner give their daughters to a boor or a 

■swineherd than to a Papist. "^ The Landgrave was 
equally vigorous in his protest, drawn up in due form on 
the 26th April, 1561- He was not used, he said, " to 
flatter or to tickle with a (ox-tail. " 3 He was sorry if his 
language gave offence, nevertheless "the marriage was 

I odious, and that was enough." * He had no especial 
objection to the Prince, " who before the world was a 
brave and honourable man." He conceded that his estates 
were large, although he hinted that his debts also were 
ample; allowed that he lived in magnificent style, had even 
heard " of one of his banquets, where all the tabJe-doths, 

I plates, and everything else, were made of sugar, "^ but 
thought he might be even a httte too extravagant; con- 
cluding, after a good deal of skimble-skamble of this 
nature, with " protesting before God, the world, and all 
pious Christians, that he was not responsible for the 
marriage, but only the Elector Augustus and others, who 

■ therefore would one day have to render account thereof 
to the Lord. " » 

Meantime the wedding had been fixgd to take place on 
Sunday, the 24th August, i5&i. This was St, Bartholo- 
mew's, a nuptial day which was not destined to be a 
i happy one in the siiiteenth century. The Landgrave and 
his family decUncd to be present at the wedding, but a 
large and brilliant company were invited. The King of 
Spain sent a bill of exchange to the Regent, that she 
might purchase a ring worth three thousand crowns, as a 
present on his part to the bride.' Besides this liberal evi- 
dence that his opposition to the marriage was withdrawn, 
he authorized his sister to appoint envoys from among 
the mast distinguished nobles to represent him on the 

1 MS. Dicsden Attbii'Es. — "Nunn habeii E. L. luciac-htcn, waiui drr Aptt perfTcl 
trcgti, das Jera conveTil daf. spii-lsiid erkubu." Tfce Landgrave was alTvays as full o£ 
homely proterb^^ at Sanchu Pan/a, 

S V. Ki>iiiinc] in B^Uiger, lut. 

S "Mfir nil j;eW(Kicl 1 srill *\J-r fuchsidi-wetitlcn oder fue B^limcicheln." — Bhttiger, 104- 

* " E^ bt abcr Odicuuai, dsruml) wqIIcd mKfs diabinala IrltilKA bu±n."— IbtU. 

■ Rnftig". ■■04. " Ilijd., 106. 

7 CorccopijtidaDCr dc MajgUBitls d'Autricbc, 1B4,. 
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occasion. The Baron de Montigny, according-lyi with a 
brilliant company of g-entlemen, was deputed by the 
Duchess^ although she declfned sending all the governors 
of the provinces, according- to the request of the Prince.l 
The marriage was to take place at l^ipzig. A slight 
picture of the wedding festivities, derived entirely from' 
unpublished sources^ may give some insight into the man- 
ners and customs of high life in Germany and the Nether 
lands at this epoch. 2 

The Kings of Spain and Denmark were invited, and 
were represented by special ambassadors. The Dukes of 
Brunswick, Laucnburg, Mecklenburg, the Elector and 
Margraves of Brandenburg, the Archbishop of Cologne^ 
the Duke of Cleves, the Bishops of NaumFjurg, Meneburg-, 
Meissen, with many other potentates;, accepted the invita' 
tions, and came generally in person, a few only being 
represented by envoys. The town councils of Erfurt, 
Leip2ig-, Magdeburg, and other cities, were also bidden 
The bridegroom was personally accompanied by his 
brothers John, AdoSphus, and Louis; by the Burens, the 
Leuchtenberg-s, and various other distinguished personages. 

As the electoral residence at Leipzig was not completely 
finished, separate dwellings were arranged for each of the 
sovereign families invited, in private bouses, mostly on 
the market-place. Here they were to be furnished with 
provisions by the Elector's officials, but they were to cook 
for themselves. For this purpose all the princes had been 
requested to bring their own cooks and butlers^ together 
with their plate and kitchen utensils. The sovereigns 
themselves were to dine daily with the Elector at the 
town-house, but the attendants and suite were to tak& 
their meals Jn their own lodgings. A brilliant collection of 
gentlemen and pages, appointed by the Elector to wait at 
his table, were ordered to assemble at Leipzig on the 22ndj 
the guests having been all invited for the 23rd. Many 
regulations were given to these noble youths, that they 
might discharge their duties with befitting decorum. 
Among other orders, they received particular injunctions 
that they were to abstain from all drinking among them' 
selves, and from all riotous conduct whatever, while tha 

' Canespflndaiice dc Marguerite d'AuiricTie, ^SS. 

B There aic many popBisand dOGuniETlls in lh« Rtiitl ArchivtJ dF Prtsden reliling H 
ihis- c*]*brfl't(5 piarfi^^^- The coSlecniQT! wTiIch T have principally conisktieJ for tii^ 
fDllowing account 13 entklci].^ "Acta des Pi-|n£ca tzu UmqIcUA Uod FKWlciD AimcB ta{ 
Sa.\.eo Beylaget, IS^I." I( u enlirely ■uripublisheil. 
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sovereig-ns and potentates should be at diniicf. " It 
would be a shameful indecency," it was urged, " If the 
great people sitting; at table should be unable to hear 
themselves ta]k on account of the screaming- of the attend- 
ants," ^ This provision did not seem unreasonable. They 
were also instructed, that if invited to drink by any per- 
sonage at the great tables they were respectfully to 
decline the challenge and to explain the cause after the 
repast. 

I Particular arrangements were also made for the safety 
of the city. Besides the regular guard of Leipzig, two 
hundred and twenty arquebusiers, spearsmeOj and hal- 
berdmen, were ordered from the neighbouring towns. 
These were to be all dressed In uniform j one arm, side, 
and leg in black, and the other in yellow, according to a 
painting distributed beforehand to the various authorities. 
As a mounted patrole, Leipzig had a regular force of txco 
men. These were now increased to ten, and received 

. orders to ride with their lanterns up and down all the 

'streets and lanes, to accost all persons whom they might 
find abroad without lights in their hands, to ask them their 
business in courteous language, and at the same time to 
see generally to the peace and safety of the town.2 Fifty 
arquebusiers were appointed to protect the town-house, 
and a burgher watch of six hundred was distributed in 
different quarters, especially to guard against fire. 

On Saturday, the day before the wedding, the guests 
had all arrived at Leipzig, and the Prince of Orange, with 

'his friendsj at Meueburg. On Sunday, the 24th August, 
the Elector at the head of his guests and attendants, in 
splendid array, rode forth to receive the bridegroom. His 
cavalcade numbered four thousand. William of Orange 

I had arrived, accompanied by one thousand mounted men. 
The whole troop now entered the city together, escorting 
the Prince to the town-house. Here he dismounted, and 
was received on the staircase by the Princess Anna, at- 

1 ""Daai diesclticn in ticm E'^grmachc aiif drm Kullihausi: dcv Ziitiinteni und alien 
Ctscbrri WklhrtrKi d^r □Tdencticlipn Mnhl?eileTi sich pnlhalLeEi ^Uten, ini|En| 4it£ nich' 
allien UnordnunR iind ManEr! in ilcr Al^f^vo.rtlJtle vemrsatlic, ijrtstftt-n omk ei nn 
tchiiriffliclifr Uifcelttand *«i, wenn die frfoiden Herr^cliafirn sici d" T^tl vijr ^eni 
Ciichnl dir Ui»iitJirni/tH ikr eifines H-orl nicht hOicn konnicn," rlc. — MS. Dresden 
Archiv-M, iiti stip. 

3 " A7s Rcuiff wichc hatlc -dcr Kiilh ?u Lciprig zwti ?L1ariB. ditar wurden ht? auf cehcn 
Wfltin gtbractn, um mil ihien l^eiichien (|i«»ine Caste aufdie (i,rn!Bre sbiu reicer und die 
BJch auf den Garten i*Iltic Licht titfTcn la^eTi triit fiiri'A^iVktn Wertfn xn Htdt %v 
tttUiH, dfibeinucltaijftffls Fs"" Ei^'e Aclit in hBl)fH."— MS, Drradtr Archires, uliiaup. 

Tlie iii!|[u] scions have a rcmaikable TCjemltapie to DoBl>ccn''B iustEuflitiini to liis 
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tended by her ladEes. She immediately afterwards ivitb 
drew to her aparlinents. 

It was at this point, between 4 and 5 p.m., that tha 
Elector and Electrcss, with the bride and bridegrroom, 
accanipanlcd also by the Dame Sophia von Miltitz and the' 
Councillors Hans von Ponika and Ubrich VVoltersdorff 
upon one side, and by Count John of Nassau and Helnnch 
von Wlkberg upon the other, as witnesses, appeared be 
fore Wolf Seidel, notary, in a corner room of llie upper 
story of the town-house. One of the councillors, on the 
part of the Elector, then addressed the bridegroom. He 
observed that his highness would remember, no doubt, 
the contents of a memorandum or billet, sent by the Elec- 
tor on the 14th April of that year, by the terms of which 
the Prince was to agree that he would, neither by tlireat 
nor persuasion, prevent his future wife from continuing- 
in tlie Augsburg Confession ; that he would allow her to 
go to places where she might receive the Augsburg sacra- 
ments ; that in case of estretnc need she should receive 
them in her chamber: and that the children who might 
sprfng from the marriage should be instructed as to the 
Augsburg doctrines. As however, continued tlie coun- 
cillor, his highness the Prince of Orange has, for various 
reasons, declined giving any such agreement in writing, 
as therefore it had been arranged that before the marriage 
ceremony the Prince should, in the presence of the bride 
and of the other witnesses, make a verbal promise on the 
subject, and as the parlies were now to be immediately 
united in marriage, therefore the Elector had no doubt 
that the Prince would ma!-te no objection in presence of 
those witnesses to give his consent to maintain the agree 
racnts comprised in the memorandum or note. The note 
was then read. Thereupon, tlie Prince answered verbally. 
"Gracious Elector, I remember the writing which you 
sent me on the 14th April. All the points just narrated 
by the Doctor were contained in it. I now state to your 
highness that I will keep it al! as becomes a prince, and 
conform to it." Thereupon he gave the Elector his 
hand.^ 

What now was the amount and meaning of this 

1 " Gnolifier chuifuist, kh knnn micb (iei .'direilicHs ilas inir, t.g., -dLcicT sachen 
bji-TbvT] \irdvr'>b«li?v"cli^iih daro gabvn rireuDdtlicb mid wijl tiinjicm, daa^llF die piii^ct M 
der her Docior iiruni eircU doiinnc bcErilTfii, und Ihu, c. ?., hicmit luc saptnii dai ich 
sifFchi ^lles Tunl'iWh wil lialder. rnirJ dum nach kirnimfn, urd felt Fokh* hisrautS. Cb. G. 
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promise On the part of the Prince? Almost nothing^. He 
would conform to the demands of the Elector, exactly as 
he had hitherto said he would conform to them. Taken 
in connexion ivith his steady objections to sign and seal 
any instrument on the subject — with his distinct refusal 
to the Landg^rave (tIiroug;h Knultel) to allow the Princess 
an evang^elicaJ preacher Or to receive the sacraments in 
the Netherlands — with the vehement, formal, and public 
protest, On the part of the Landgrave, ag'ainst the marri- 
age — with the Prince's declarations to the Elector at 
Dresden, which were satisfactory on all points save the 
re3ig-ious point — what meaning could this verbal promise 
have, save that the Prince would do exactly as much with 
regard to the religfious question as he had always promised, 
and no mgre? This was precisely what did happen. 
There was no pretence on the part of the Elector, after- 
wards, that any other arrang^ement had been contem- 
plated. The Princess lived Catholically from the moment 
of her marriag^e, exactly as Orange had stated to the 
Duchess Margaret, and as the Elector knew would be the 
case- The first and the following children born of the 
marriage were baptized by Catholic priests, with very 
elaborate Catholic ceremonies, and this with the full con- 
sent of the Elector, who sent deputies and officiated as 
sponsor on one remarkable occasion. 

Who, of all those guileless lambs then, Philip of Spain, 
the Elector of Saxony, or Cardinal Granvelle, had been 
deceived by the language or actions of the Prince? Not 

I One. It may be boldly asscrtc-d that the Prince, placed 
Sn a transition epoch, both of the age and of his own 
character, surrounded by the most artful and intriguing 
personages known to history, and involved in a network 
of most intricate and difficult circumstances, acquitted 
himself in a manner as honourable as it was prudent. It 
JS difficult to regard the notarial instrument otherwise than 
as a memorandum, filed rather by Aug^ustus than by 
Wilham, in Order to put upon record, for his own justih- 
cation, his repeated though unsuccessful efforts to pro- 
cure from the Prince a regularly signed, sealed, and 
holographic act, upon the points stated in the famous 
ote. 

After the delay occasioned by these private formalities, 

he bridaS procession, headed by the court musicians, 

followed by the court marshals, councillors, great officers 
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of state, and the electoral family, entered the grand h 
of the town-hoLise. The nuptial ceremony was then pe 
formed by " the Superintendent Doctor Pfefiing-er. " Im^ 
mediately afterwards, and in tlie same hall, the bride and 
brideg:room were placed publicly upon a splendid, gilded 
bed, with gold-embroidered curtains, the Princess beinj 
conducted thither by the Elector and Elcctress. Confect 
and spiced drinks were then served to them and to thi 
assembled company. After this ceremony they were con 
ducted to their separate chambers, to dress for dinner 
Before they left the hall, however, Margrave Hans o 
Brandenburg^, on part of the Elector of Saxony, solemn^ 
recommended the bride to her husband, exhorting him tt 
cherish her with faith and affection, and " to leave he 
undisturbed in the recognized truth of the holy gospt 
and the rig-ht use of the sacraments." ^ i 

Five round tables were laid En the same hall immediately 
afterwards— each accommodating ten guests. As soon as 
the first course of twenty-five dishes had been put upon 
the chief table, the bride and bridegroom, the Elector and 
Elcctress, the Spanish and Danish envoys and others 
were escorted to it, and the banquet began. During tbi 
repast, the Elector's choir and all the other bands dis 
coursed the " merriest and most ingenious music." Thi 
noble vassals handed the water, the napkins, and the wine 
and everything was conducted decorously and approprl 
ately. As soon as the dinner was brought to a close 
the tables were cleared away, and the ball began in thi 
same apartment. Dances, previously arranged, were per 
formed, after which " confects and drinks" were again' 
distributed, and the bridal pair were then conducted to 
the nuptial chamber. 

The wedding:, according to the Lutheran custom of thi 
epoch, had thus taken place not in a church, ^ but in i 
private dwelling; the hall of the town-house represent 
ing, oo this occasion, the Elector's own saloons. On thi 
following morning, however, a procession was formed a 
seven o'clock to conduct the newly-married couple to thi 
church of St. Nicholas, there to receive an additional es 
hortation and benediction.^ Two separate companies 

1 Bi £ie hii (i*r prUinsiten Wahrheil deAlieiliscn RvanRcUi uxiJ d^m rsLiIiIen l^randV 

unil Cenuss der hochwdwliEcn Eacramenle ulivchindorlicil Weibtn luscn wflllc."— MS. 
DresJeh Acr.hii'es- Acta dm P. >. Oranien ft Frawleln Anneu tiu Soieq Beylager, 1561. 
" MS. rtTcsdfn Archives, ubi sup. 

J B^etrg^r, in bis in^Jmctive and ublp wnrk, has fallen into an error npcn Lliis pctnl in 
atAtia£ that tho iri^uTiue (Trduag) teok pIagc in iLc NkcboIiU CLufCb upon the a^Lh oi 
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g-entlemen, attended by a great number of " fifers, drum- 
mers, and trumpeters," escorted the bride and the bride- 
g:room, '^ twelve counts, wearing each a scarf of the 
Princess Anna's colours, with golden garlands on their 
beads and lighted torches in their hands," preceding' her 
to the choir, where seats had been provided far the more 
illustrious portion of the company. The church had been 
mag-nificently decked in tapestry, and, as the company 
entered, a full orchestra performed several fine motettos. 
After listening to a long address from Dr. P(ening;er, and 
receiving a blessing before the altar, the Prince and 
Princess of Orange returned, with their attendant pro- 

■ cessions, to the town-house. 
I After dinner, upon the same and the three following 
, days, a tournament was held. The lists were on the 
market-place, on the side nearest the town-house ; the 
Electress and the other ladies looking down from balcony 
and window to "rain influence and adjudg^e the prize." 
The chief hero of these jousts, according to the accounts 
in the Archives, was the Elector of Saxony. He " com- 
ported himself with such especial chivalry^' that his far- 
famed namesake and remote successor, Augustus the 
Strong, could hardly have evinced more knightly prowess. 
On the first day he encountered George von Wiedebach, 
^^and unhorsed him so handsomely that the discomhted 
^tcavalier's shoulder was dislocated- On the following day 
he tilted with Michael von Denstedt, and was again 
victorious, hitting his adversary full in the target, and 
" bearing him off over his horse's tail so neatly, that the 
knight came down, heels over head, upon the earth." I 
On Wednesday, there was what was called the pallia- 

■ tourney.^ The Prince of Orange, at the head of six 
tands, amounting in all to twenty-nine men ; the Mar- 
grave Georg"e of Brandenburg, with seven bands, com- 
prising thirty-four men; and the Elector Augustus, with 
one hand of fo-ur men, besides himself, all entered the 
lists. Lots were drawn lor the "gate of honour," and 
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Augi»t- "The mCLrriagE, as wc bave seen, wiu in thn city linll upon the preening day. 

The brnilnl ftiir Winl upon th* Monday Mlowlng, la tbe cliuicli, ronliebeEfdieiSiin. fhal 
joy 413^ c:il1r:cl the " liochrclcliche F>nrc]iLap,'* ihc day In honour of the wcddinpr — MS- 
Btcsd-en Atchivet .Ac!a dcs P. I. Omnieti, el^, Brylnger, );6i-— C-nnipare BOtcigei, 

1 " Uiid ilin so KKicliwind Itdie hintcm Si;lii>'ani7 hwalisemBin das «r thor irii 

iem Ropfe als mil dem riicji^cn lur Erdc gekoninicn bt." — MS. Dicsdcn Arcbivci, obj 

EUp. 

* " PslJia Jlennefi." — MS. ubi sap. 
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g-ained by the Marg:rave, who accordingly defended 
with his band. Twenty courses were then run betweed 
these champions and the Prince of Orange, with his men. 
The Brandenburgs broke seven lances, the Prince's party 
only six. so that Orange was obliged to leave the listfi 
discomfiled. The ever-victorious Augustus then took th<! 
field, and ran twenty courses against the defenders, break- 
ing fourteen spears to the Brandenburgs' ten. The Mar* 
gravCf thus defeated, surrendered the " gate of honour " 
to the Elector, who maintained it the rest of the day 
ag'ainst all corners. It is fair to suppose, although the 
fact is not recorded, that the Elector's orlg^inal band hat 
received some reinforcement. Otherwise, it would be diffi 
cuJt to account for these constant victories, except by 
ascribing- more than mortal strength, as well as valour, td 
Augustus and his four champions. His party broke on< 
hundred and fifty-six lances, of which number the Electoi 
himself broke thirty-eight and a half. He received th< 
first prize, but declined other guerdons adjudged to him 
The reward for the hardest hitting was conferred on Woli 
Von Schonberg, " who thrust Kurt Von Arnim cleai; 
out of the saddle, so that he fell against the barriers." ^ 

On Thursday was the riding at the ring. The knighti 
who partook of this sport wore various strange garbs ovei 
their armour. Some were disguised as hussars, some ai 
miners, some as lansquenettes; others as Tartars, pil 
grimSj fools, bird-catchers, hunters, monks, peasants, o] 
Netherland cuirassiers. Each party was attended by t 
party of musicians, attired in similar costume. Moreover, 
Count Gunter Von Schwartzburg made his appearance li 
the lists, accompanied " by five remarkable giants of won- 
derful proportions and appearance, very ludicrous to be 
hoJd. who performed alt kind of odd antics on horseback.' 

The next day there was a foot tourney, followed In tin 
evening by " mummeries," or masquerades. Thes! 
masques were repeated on the following evening, ant 
afforded great entertainment. The costumes were magnj 
ficent, " with golden and pearl embroidery," the dance 
were very merry and artistic, and the musicians, wh< 
formed a part of the company, exhibited remarkabli 
talent. These " mummeries " had been brought b 
William of Orange from the Netherlands, at the expres 
request of the Elector, on the ground that such mattei 

1 M5. ubi Bup. H 
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Jwere much better understood in the provinces than in 

[Germany. 

Such is a slig'ht sketch of the revels by which Ihis 
ill-fated Bartholomew marriage was celebrated. While 
William of Orange was thus employed in Germany, Gran- 
velle seized the opportunity to make his entry into the 
city of Mechlin, as arclibishop; believing' that such a 
step would be better accomplished in the absence of the 
Prince from the country. ■■ The Cardinal found no one 
in the city to welcome him. None of the great nobles 
were there.2 The people looked upon the procession with 
silent hatred. No man cried, God bless him. He wrote 

■ to the King that he should push forward the whole matter 
of the bishoprics as fast as possible, adding- the ridicul- 
ous assertion that the opposition came entirely from the 
nobility, and that " if the seigniors did not talk so much, 
not a man of the people would open his mouth on the 
subject. " ^ 

■ The remonstrances offered by the three estates of Bra- 
bant against the scheme had not Influenced Philip. He 
had replied in a peremptory tone. He had assured them 
that he had no intention of receding, and that the province 
of Brabant ought to feel itself indebted to him for havlnp 
given them prelates instead of abbots to take care of their 
eternal interests, and for having erected their relig^ions 
houses into episcopates.* The abbeys made what resist- 
ance they could, but were soon fain to come to a com- 
promise with the bishops, who, according to the arrange- 
ment thus made, were to receive a certain portion of the 
abbey revenues, while the remainder was to belong to 
the institutions, together with a continuance of their right 
to elect their own chiefs, subordinate, however, to the 
approbation of the respective prelates of the diocese.^ 
Thus was the episcopal matter settled in Brabant. In 
many of the other bishoprics the new dignitaries were 
treated with disrespect, as the;y made their entrance into 
theif cities, while they experienced endless opposition and 
annoyance on attempting to take possession of the revenue 
assigned to them. 

1 T>apieii il'Riat, ri. jja. ' Hopper, Rec ct Mfin., diii, a^. 

* Pftpieia d'EML vi. 3:2. —"Si r\<t hAblankn K»il4 Iw wfiorw, n? 3iaWs homhre ftel 

^ Uoofd, L 37. Bar. Hopper, i> 
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CHAPTER III 

TTiB inquisiiian the ^icat atux of the revoll— Tiic Ihreo vnrieticj of ttio institulioQ— Thr 
Span^^ inquislLiQis de«g!ribed — The Episoop^ inqiiisi[!arL in the N^lh^Fl^nd*; — THb 
Papal iiKjui^ilioii c^Labliahcd an ihc provin^c^ by Charles V.^HU in^lTuctacTia lo [he 
inqutsiuw»— Tliey are renewed by Philip — Inquiiiior Tii*l m an n— Instances uf hii 
mumtr cfp'roceedEL]^ — S|J[inish ^nd Ncthci]aiid inquijiiLionA compjir&l — Conductor 
Crwivdle^Favtftu and Mallarl Minkmned at Valcntkrinci— "J^arnie il« mau- 
hru]^ '* — Severe measures at ValeiLCLerncs — Attack of Lhe Rhetoric CJub^ upon 
Grnnvelle—GiTH I'll It's iw bunt bus sEainsi EamunlEnd SinisH Rsnard— Timidity of 
VinTiMB — Univa"6a3 hn.Dred lowanl;^ the CardiimB — RiinooncFy of Brederodc and 
Lumey — Cauji.gf! of GirtivcLIc— Philip cam ths Nilhurlultts wr lh« supprGsaion of 
tlje Hueurnois m Fiance— Meeting of the Knighisof the Fleett^Aisenibly at tlio 
house cTOiangs— Demniid iLpvn ch« c&uics for suppliEE— Moutigay appointed eovoy 
10 Spain— Cliim and dcierminetl opposfcion lo Gianvdic— Sonet rcprtscniatlons by 
Itie CaidintJ iq Phlh'p, cont^cming Esm-cinl and olhcc Seignioni — Line uf can duct 
traced dili fot lhe Xm|j^Monllg.iiy^'s tepreseiiUtians in Spain— Uiwati&Euriary resiiU 
of hb roUsiiOn. 

The great cause of the revolt which, within a few years, 
was to break forth throug^hout the Netherlands, was the 
inquisition. It is almost puerile to look further or deepeff 
when such a source of convulsion lies at the very outset of 
any investig-ation. During: the war there had been, for 
reasons already indicated, an occasional pause in the reli- 
gious persecution. Philip had now returned to Spain, 
having arranged, with great precision, a comprehensive 
scheme for exterminatijig" that religious belief which was 
already accepted by a very large portion of his Nether- 
land subjects. From afar there rose upon the provinces 
the prophetic vision of a coming evil still more terrible 
than any which had yet oppressed them. As across the 
bright plains of Sicily, when the sun is rising, the vast 
pyramidal shadow oi Mount Etna is definitely and visibly 
projected — the phantom of that ever-present enemy, which 
holds fire and devastation in, its bosom — so, in the morn- 
ing hour of Philip's reign, the shadow of the inquisition 
was cast from afar across those warm and smiling pro- 
vinces- — a spectre menacing fiercer flames and wider de- 
solation than those which mere physical agencies could 
ever compass. 

There has been a good deal of somewhat supfrfluous 
discussion concerning the different kinds of inquisition. 
The distinction drawn between the papal, the episcopal, 
and the Spanish inquisition, did not, in the sixteenth 
century, convince many unsopSiisticated minds of the 
merits of the establishment in any of its shapes. How- 
£ver classified or entitled, it was a machine for inquiring 
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into a man's thoughts, and for burning him if the result 

__was not satisfactory. 

^P The Spanish inquisition, strictly so callcdi, that is to 
say, the modern or Jater institution established by Pope 
Alexander the Sixth and Ferdinand the Catholic, was 
doubtless invested with a more complete apparatus for 
inflicting^ human misery, and for appalling- human imagina- 

Ktion, than any of the other less artfully arranged inquisi- 

^tions, whether papal or episcopal. It had been originally 
devised for Jews or Moors, whom the Christianity of the 
age did not reg-ard as human beings, but who could not be 
banished without depopulating certain districts. It was 
soon, however, extended from pagans to heretics. The 
Dominican Torquemada was the first Moloch to be placed 
upon this pedestal of blood and fire, and from that day 
forward the " Holy Office " was almost exclusively in the 
bands of that band of brothers. In the eighteen years of 
Torquemada's administration, ten thousand two hundred 

»a.nd twenty individuals were burned alive, and ninety- 
seven thousand three hundred and twenty-one punished 
with infamy, confiscation of property, or perpetual impri- 
sonment, so that the total number of families destroyed 
by this one friar aione amounted to one hundred and four- 
teen thousand four hundred and one.* In course of time 
the jurisdiction of the oflice was extended. It taught the 
savages of India and America to shudder at the name of 
Christianity. The fear of its introduction froze the earlier 
heretics of Italy, France, and Germany into orthodoxy. 
It was a court owing: allej^iance to no temporal authority, 
superior to all other tribunals. It was a bench of monks 
without appeal, having its familiars in every house, diving 
into the secrets of every fireside, judging:, ^^d executing 
its horrible decrees without responsibility. It condemned 
not deeds, but thoughts. It affected to descend into in- 
dividual conscience, and to punish the crimes which it 
pretended to discover. Its process was reduced to a 
horrible simplicity. It arrested on suspicion, tortured till 
confessioRf and then punished by fire. Two witnesses, 
and those to separale facts, were suflicient to consign the 
victim to a loathsome dungeon. Here he was sparingly 
supplied with food, forbidden to speak, or even to sing 
—to which pastime it could hardly be thought he would 
feel much inclination — and then left to himself, till famine 

I LlmentC, i. aBd. 
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and misery should break his spirit. When that time was 
ipposed to have arrived he was examined. Did he con- 
and forswear his heresy, whether actually innocent 
of not, he mi^ht: then assume the sacred shirt, and escape 
with confiscation of all liis property. Did he persist in 
the avowal of his innocence, two witnesses sent him to 
the stake, one witness to the rack. He was informed 
of the testimony against him, but never confronted with 
the witness. That accuser might be his son, father, or 
the wife of his bosom, for all were enjoined, under the 
death-penalty, to inform the inquisitors of every suspicious 
word which might fall from their nearest relatives. The 
indictment being thus supported, the prisoner was tried 
by torture. The rack was the court of justice; the 
criminars only advocate was hJs fortitude — for the nominal 
counsellor, who was permitted no communication with 
the prisoner, and was furnished neither with documents 
nor with power to procure evidence, was a puppet, ag^gra- 
vating" the lawlessness of the proceedings by the mockery 
of legal forms. The torture took place at midnight, in a 
{gloomy dungeon, dimly lighted by torches. The victim — 
whether man, matron, or Lender virgin — was stripped 
naked and stretched upon the wooden bench. Water, 
weights, fires, pulleys, screws — all the apparatus by 
which the sinews could be strained without cracking, the 
bones bruised without breaking, and the body racked 
exquisitely without giving up its ghost — was now put 
inio operation. The executioner, enveloped in a black 
robe from head to foot, with his eyes glaring at his vic- 
tim through holes cut in the hood which muffled his face, 
practised successively all the forms of torture which the 
devilish ingenuity of the monks had invented. The Imagi- 
nation sickens when striving to keep pace with these 
dreadful realities. Those who wish to indulge their 
curiosity concerning the details of the system, may easily 
satisfy themselves at the present day. The Rood of light 
which has been poured upon the subject more than 
justifies the horror and the rebellion of the Netherlanders. 
The period during wlilich torture might be inflicted from 
day to day was unlimited in duration. It could only be 
terminated by conFcssIon" so that the scaffold was the 
sole refuge from the rack. Individuals have borne the 
torture and the dungeon fifteen years, and have been 
'urned at the stake at last. 
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Execution followed confession, but the number of con" 
Idemned prisoners was allowed to accumulate, that a mul- 
Ititude of victims mij^ht grace each great g^ala-day. The 
auto-da-}e was a solemn festival. The monarch, the high 
functionaries of ihe land, the reverend clergy, tlie popu' 
lace, regarded it as an inspiring- and delightful recreation. 
When, the appointed morning arrived, the victim was taken 
from his dungeon. He was then attired in a yellow robe 
without sleeves, like a herald's coat, embroidered all over 
with black ligures of devils. A large conical paper mitre 
was placed upon his head, upon which was represented a 
human being in the midst of flames, surrounded by imps. 
His tongue was then painfully gagged, so that he could 
neither open nor shut his mouth. After he was thus ac- 
coutred, and just as he was leaving his cell, a breakfast, 
consisting of every delicacy, was placed before him, and 
he was urged, with ironical politeness, to satisfy his 
hunger. He was then led forth into the public square. 
The procession was formed with great pomp. It was 
headed by the little school children, who were immediately 
followed by the band of prisoners, each attired in the 
horrible yet ludicrous manner described. Then came the 
magistrates and nobility, the prelates and other dignitaries 
of the Church : the holy inquisitors, with their officials 
and familiars, followed, all on horseback, with the blood- 
red flag of the " sacTed office" waving above them, 
blazoned upon either side with the portraits of Alexander 
and of Ferdinand, the pair of brothers who had estab- 
lished the institution. After the procession came the 
^■rabble. When all had reached the neighbourhood of the 
■^ scaffold, and had been arranged in order, a sermon was 
preached to the assembled multitude. It was filled with 
laudations of the inquisition, and with blasphemous re- 

■ vilJngs; against the condemned prisoners. Then the sen- 
tences were read to the individual victims. Then the 
clergy chanted the fifty-first psalm, the whole vast throng 
uniting in one tremendous miserere. If a priest happened 
to be among the culprits, he was now stripped of the 
canonicals which he ha;d hitherto worn, while his hands, 
lips, and shaven crown were scraped with a bit of glass, 
by which process the oil of his consecration was supposed 
to be removed. He was then thrown into the common 
herd. Those of the prisoners who were reconciled, and 
those whose execution was not yet appointed, were now 
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separated from the others. The rest were compelled to 
mount a scaJIold, where the executioner stood ready to 
conduct them to the fire. The inquisitors then delivered 
them into his hands, with an ironical request tliat he would 
deal with them tenderly, and without blood-lettings or 
iniury. Those who remained steadfast to the last were 
then burned at the stakes they who in the last extremity 
renounced their faith were strang^led before being thrown 
into the flames. Such was the Spanish inquisition — tech- 
nically so called. It was, according- to the biographer of 
fhihp the Second, a " heavenly remedy, a guardian 
ang-el of Paradise, a lion's den in which Daniel and other 
just men could sustain no injury, but in which perverse 
sinners were torn to pieces." ^ It was a tribunal superior 
to all human law, without appeal, and certainly owing 
no alleg^iance to the powers of earth or heaven. No rank, 
high or humble, was safe from its jurisdiction. The royal 
family were not sacred, nor the pauper's hovel. Even 
death afforded no protection. The Holy Office invaded 
the prince in his palace and the beggar in his shroud. 
The corpses of dead heretics were mutilated and burned. 
The inquisitors preyed upon carcases and rifled graves. 
A gorgeous festival of Che Holy Office had, as we have 
seen, welcomed Philip to his native land. The news of 
these tremendous atdos-da-fe, in which so many illustri- 
ous victims had been sacrificed before their sovereign's 
eyes, had reached the Netherlands almost simultaneously 
with the bulls creating the new bishoprics in the provinces. 
It was not likely that the measure would be rendered more 
palatable by this intelligence of the royal amusements. ^ 

The Spanish inquisition had never flourished in nny 
50II but that of the peninsula. It is possible that the 
King- and Granvelle were sincere in their protestations 
of entertaining- no intention of introducing it into the 
Netherlands., although the protestations of such men arc 
entitled to but tittle weight. The truth was, that the in- 
quisition existed already in the provinces. It was the 
main object of the government to confirm and extend the 
institution. The episcopal inquisition, as we have already 

1 " La£0 tde 1o« Ironcs dc D;iniel tine a I05 juatias tid bjiscfi mat, ia do-^pcdSt^A Eu 
olMlinados inip«TiilGnleS j»qBcior«, rtinfdia del cftia i Angttdi- lagvarrfa drf Faraisv" 
Mc— GibrcCH, V. 336. 

"J- Hflr, iLLk I \ 3-1 TQ J who bad used the woftrEi of hK ei>i]!empOTa.ne4, Gijnsa.ltfo Monlano 

ani Gioieio Nigrino ; Hoofd, i. 30-31*. Coititiate Lloicnlc, HisI, Crit de I'lnqu^, 

pariicala^y }. chap. B uid 5, asid iv- v- 4*! V»n dcr Vyrclct l eoo^ijB; Hoppei, p. lL c 

g; Crol- Aao,, i i^, ij. 
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seen, had been enlarged by the enormous increase in the 
number of bishops, each of whom was to be head inquisi- 
tor in his diocesCj with two special inquisitors under him. 
With this apparatus and with the edicts, as already de- 
scribed, it might seem that enough had already been 
done for the suppression of heresy. But more had been 
done. A regular papal inquisition also existed in the 
Netherlands. This establishment, like the edicts, was the 
gift of Charles the Fifth. A word oi introduction is here 
again necessary — nor let tlie reader deem that too much 
time is devoted to this painful subject. On the contrary^ 
DO definite idea can be formed as to the character of the 
Netherland revolt without a thorough understanding of 
this great cause — the religious persecution in which the 
country had lived, breathed, and had its being, for half a 
century, and in which, had the rebellion not brolien out at 
last, the population must have been either exterminated 
or entirely embruted. The few years which are imme- 
diately to occupy us in the present and succeeding chapter, 
present the country in a daily increasing ferment from 
the action of causes which had existed long before, but 
which received an additional stimulus as the policy of the 
new reign developed itself. 

Previously to the accession of Charles the Fifth, it cannot 

B be said that an inquisition had ever been establisiied in the 

^" provinces. Isolated instances to the contrary, adduced 

by the canonists who gave their advice to Margaret of 

Parma, rather proved the absence than the existence of 

the system.^ In the reign of Philip the Good, the vicar 

I of the inquisitor-general gave sentence against some here- 
tics, who were burned in LiKe (1448), In 1459, Pierre 
Troussart, a Jacobin monk, condemned many Waldenses, 
together with some leading citizens of Artois, accused of 
■ M^iQire des cbiufs de la iL^union, r^volieg ct attJEutiiiiii dea Pays-Bu itvpuiE 
fabrliciitioii de Cbailct QitilK en ISSJ jUEqu'l \s, mor) ilii Prince de Parme ill 151)2- Vat 
^^e^sire Renom dp Fiancf, Chevalier, Srigneiir d« NoTcltex, PrEndeiit d'Ar[u!s. — MS. 
Bihl. de tiouigcigiii,_i. thiip^. 5 «'.7- 



caiinoi fail to he as Mlisficlory aa learntnc and expecLente am malte i(, Tbe Work is of 
ccirsiilEmh-le Ungih, in five maniiacrLpi jolia volumtj. It was wiltren niainly Irom [he 
papers of Count!! lor d'Asionl«vilI<. The almus-C complels itv*lati(irii atilate iccret* in 
ihfl ineEiima-ble piibTcca^sojiji of [lie Sim-uicas Correspondence, hy M. Gachurd, liaa 
deprived di.e wijilc, bowcvcr, of a, 1bje« iMrticn Df iti vniut. On the ^bjecl of nalinnal 
ptilitiea and ihe general totidlrlon oF (lit cOLipitryj ah-t wriLpj f:3nncE fof il oiumunt l.m 
c.irnjwrcd. to. Bor, in enidition, p.vitn«, or hilnesa of deUlJ. Hi U a waini Calholic, 
bul 111$ style lioa Eiat a tilhe of the vividly dcscriplilvc And almiaL draiiculic power of Ponlul 
Fayen, amtihei eeaicrapoiari CALbolic buMriui, wLa veil -duervct puLlicaiion. 
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sorcery and heresy. He did this, however, as inquisitor 
for the Bishop of Arras, so thai it was an act of episcopal, 
and not papal inquisition. ^ In general, when inquisitors 
were wanted in the provinces it was necessary to borrow 
them from France or Germany. The exigencies of perse- 
cution making a domestic staff desirable, Charles the 
Fifth, in (he year 1522, applied to his ancient tutor, whom 
he had placed on the papal throne.^ 

Charles had, however, already, in the previous year, ap- 
pointed Francis Van der Hulst to be inqatsitor-general for 
the Netherlands. 3 This man^ whom Erasmus called a 
" wonderful enemy to learning," was also provided with a 
coadjutor, Nicholas of Egrmond by name, a Carmelite 
monk, who was characterized by the same authority as 
" a madman armed with a sword." The inquisitor-general 
received full powers to cite, arrest, imprison, torture here- 
tics without observing- the ordinary forms of law, and to 
cause his sentences to be executed without appeal.* He 
was, however, in pronouncing definite judgments, to take 
the advice of Laurens, president of the grand council of 
Mechlin, a coarse, cruel, and ignorant man, who " hated 
learning with a more than deadly hatred,"^ and who 
might certainly be relied upon to sustain the severest 
judgments which the Inquisitor might fulminate. Adrian^ 
accordingly, commissioned Van der Hulst to be universal 
and general inquisitor for all the Netheriands.^ At the 
same time it was expressly stated that his functions were 
not to supersede those exercised by the bishops as inqui- 
sitors in their own sees. Thus the papal inquisition was 
established in the provinces. Van der Hulstj a person of 
infamous character, was not the man to render the in- 
stitution less odious than it was by its nature. Before 
he had fulfilled his duties two years, however, he was de- 
graded from his ofHce by the Emperor for having forged 
a document.^ In 1525, Buedens, Houseau and Coppin 
were confirmed bv Clement the Seventh as inquisitors in 
the room of Van der Hulst. In 1537, Ruard Tapper and 
Michael Dnitius were appointed by Paul the Third, on the 
decease of Coppin, the other two remaining in office. The 

1 {tEDom dc Frnnct MS., utlsiip. 

3 Ibid, tnirodutllon i-o Cachard, Cm-responilonce de Philippe II.. vol. i. 
> By comttiis-^bn, ijrdApiil, ijas- (iacluitd 1 ncroduciiOD Fh>lipp« 11., cut. 
* Haphard. Inrrtulutiion, eic, cit. 

>> l^>pr«sii>n orBra&iuns. Grondl. RcrrjTmBtie, j. gi. _ _ — 

■ liy lirief, Juno, 1551- GacUard. Incrod. I'hilippo II., L cxL 
' OarhBid. fnirod. I'lillippe 11,, L ciL 
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powers of the papal inquisitors had been grndually ex- 
tended, and they were, by 1545. not only entirely inde- 
pendent of the episcopal inquisitions, but had acquired 
rig^ht of jurisdiction over bishops and archbishops, whom 
they ■were empowered to arrest and imprison. They had 
also received and exercised the privilege of appointing^ 
delCfJates, or sub-inquisitors, on their own authority. Much 
of the work was, indeed, performrid by lhes€ officials, the 
most notorious of whoni were Barbier, De Monte, Tttcl- 
mann, Fabry, Campo de Zon, and Slryen.^ In 1545, and 
again in 1550, a stringent set of instructions was drawn 
up by the Emperor for tlie guidance of these papal in- 
quisitors. A glance at their contest shows lliat the 
establishment was not intended to be an empty form. 

They were empowered to inquire, proceed against, and 
chastise aU heretics, alJ persons suspected of heresy, and 
their protect-ors.3 Accompanied by a notary, they were to 
collect written information concerning: every person In 
the provinces, " infected or vehemently suspected." They 
were authorized to summon all subjects of his Majesty, 
whatever their rank, quality, or station, and to compel 
them to give evidic-ncer or to communicate suspicions. 
They were to punish all who pertinaciously refused such 
depositions with death. The Emperor commanded his 
presidents, judges, sheriffs, and all other judicial and 
executive officers to render all "' assistance to the inquisi- 
tors and their familiars In their holy and pious inquisition, 
whenever required so to do," on pain of being punished 
as encourag:ers of heresy, that is lo say, with death. 
Whenever the inquisitors should be satisfied as to the 
heresy of any individual, they were to order his arre.-vt and 
detention by the judge of the place, or by others arbitrarily 
to be selected by them. The judges or persons thus 
chosen, were enjoined to fulfil the order, on pain of being; 
punished as protectors of heresy, that Is to say, with 
death, by sword nr fire. If the prisoner were an eccle- 
siastic, the inquisitor was to deal summarily with the case 
"without noise or form in the process^ selecting an im- 
perial councillor tn render the sentence of absolution nr 
condemnation. " 3 If the prisoner were a lay person, the 
inquisitor was to order his punishment, according to 

■ Ga-tbHrd- tnlrod. P1iilmp« 11., i. ciiv. 
B See liic inilmctiona in Vandct Hacr, i. ttl-lji 

■ " Summnlim M d* pturei "ne fijpira « Urepitn jndidi el pracsssu inWnicto," ■ 
Vandtr Haer, jSSi 
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■ edicts,, by the council of the province. In case of lay 
persons suspected but not convicted of heresy, the inqui- 
sitor was to proceed to their chastisement, " with the 
advice of a counsellor or some other eiipert," In con- 
clusion, the Emperor ordered the ■" inquisitors to make it 
known that they were not doing; their oivn work, but 
that of Christ, and to persuade all persons of this fact, "i 
This clause of their instruction seemed difficult of accom- 
plishment, for no reasonable person could doubt that 
Christ, had he re-appeared in human form, would have 
been instantly crucified ag^ain, or burned alive in any 

■ place within the dominions of Charles or Philip. The 
blasphemy with which the name of Jesus was used by 
such men to sanctify all these nameless horrors, is cer- 
tainly not the least of their crimes. 

In addition to these instructions, a special edict had 
been issued on the 26th April, 1550, according to which 
all judictat officers, at the requisition of the inquisitofs, 
were to render them all assistance in the e'secution of 
their office, by arresting and detaining all persons sus- 
pected of heresy, according^ to the instructions issued to 
said inquisitors ; and this, notwithstanding any privi- 
hges or charters lo the contrary.'^ In short, the inquisi- 
tors were not subject to the civil authority, but the civil 
authority to them. The imperial edict empowered them 
"to chastise, deg^rade, denounce, and deliver over here- 
tics to the secular judges for punishment; to make use 
oE g-aols, and to make arrests, without ordinary warrant, 
but merely with notice given to a sing-le counsellor, who 
■was obliged to give sentence, according to their desire^ 
without application to the ordinary judg-e.''^ 

These instructions to the inquisitors had been renewed 
and confirmed by Philip, in (fie very fifst month of his 
reign^ (28th Nov. 1555)- As in the case oF the edicts, it 
had been thought desirable by Granvelle to make use of 
the supposed magic of the Emperor's name to hallow the 
whole machinery of persecution. The action of the 
system during the g:reater part of the imperial period 
had been terrible. Suffered for a time to languish during 
the French war, it had lately been renewed with addi- 
tional vigour. Among all the inquisitors, the name of 

1 " Id hoc praKipue iBbcrnbunl dirti inqDiiitorts — — □! oBiriiliviS pwsilBdennl, E< nea 
qUB (uriuit, led saie sent Cb'risli qUKiaiE, hoc loluin conanrs."— V. de Kata, ■7> 
> Bruult, Hixt. Rcformatic, i. [jB- ' MttUW, U. 31. 
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Peter Titclmsnn was now pre-eminent. He executed his 
infamous functions throughout Flanders, Douay, and 
Tournay, the most thriving: and populous portiotis of the 
Netherlands, with a swiftness, precision, and even with a 
jocularity which hardly seemed human. There was a kind 
of grim humour about the man- Contemporary chronicles 
give a picture of him as of some grrotesque yet terrible 
goblin, careering through the country by night or day, 
alone, on horseback, smiting the trembling peasants on 
the head with a great club, spreading dismay far and 
wide, dragging suspected persons from their firesides or 
their beds, and thrusting them into dungeons, arresting, 
torturing, strangling, burning, with hardly the shadow 
of warrant, information, or process.^ 

The secular sheriff, familiarly called Red-Rod, from the 
colour of his wand of office, meeting this inquisitor 
Titelmann one day upon the high road, thus wonderingty 
addressed him — " How can you venture to go about 
alone, or at most with an attendant or two, arresting' 
people on every side, while I dare not attempt to execute 
my orRce, except at the head of a strong- force, armed in 
proof; and then only at the peril of my life?" 

" Ah I Red-Rod^" answered Peter, jocosely^ " ynu deal 
whh bad people. I have nothing to fear, for I seize only 
the innocent and virtuous, who make no resistance, and 
let themselves be taken like Iambs," 

" Mighty well," said the other; " but if you arrest all 
the good people and I all the bad, 'tis difHcult to say who 
10 the world is to escape chastisement. " ^ The reply of 
the inquisitor has not been recorded, hut there is no douht 
that he proceeded like a strong man to run his day's course. 

He was the most active of all the ag:ents In the religious 
persecution at the epoch of whEch we are now treating, 
but he had been inquisitor for many years. The martyr- 
ology of the provinces reeks with his murders. He 
burned men for Idle words or suspected thoughts; he 
rarely waited, according to his frank confession, for 
deeds. Hearing once that a certain schoohnaster, named 
Geleyn de Muler, of Audenarde, " ivus addicted to reading 
the Bible," he summoned the culprit before him and 
accused him of heresy- The schoolmaster claimed, if he 

I Bnind.t, i. aaS ; iGS, et pa^s'in. Kock, Vad«rl. WDrlfrbocb ; trt- TjieliPiaDn. — Cnoi- 
piire llie bnlluDlIjnwritlen episode of ProfcsBDt A-llmcfcc t " Ud« nccurule da Dnljuiul 
dcung" (Btui., 1853), p. 3J, 3*' , 

■ UrBnJt. HUl. dcT RflSinuKle, i. «■!< 
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were guilty of any crime, to be tried before the judj^^es of 
his town. "You are my prisoner," said Titelmann, 
" and are to answer me and none other." The inquisitor 
proceeded according-ly to catechize hirn, and soon satisfied 
himself of the schoolmaster's heresy. He cornmanded 
him to make immediate recantation. The schoohnaster 
refused- "Do you not love your wife and children?" 
asked the demoniac Titehnann. " God knows," answered 
the heretic, " that if the whole world were of gold, and 
my own, f would give it ail only to have them with me, 
even had I to live on bread and water and in bondage," 
" You have then," answered the inquisitor, " only to 
renounce the error of your opinions."' " Neither for wife, 
children, nor a]l the world, can I renounce my God and 
relifjious truth, ' ' answered the prisoner. Thereupon 
Titelmann sentenced him to the stake. He was strangled 
and then thrown into the flames.^ 

At about the same time> Thomas Calberg^, tapestry 
weaver, of Tournay, within the jurisdiction of this same 
inquisitor^ was convicted of having copied some hymns 
from a book printed in Geneva. He was burned alive.^ 
Another man, whose name has perished, was hacked to 
death with seven blows of a rusty sword, in presence of 
his wife, who was so horror-stricken that she died on the 
spot before her husband. 3 His crime, to be sure, was 
anabaptism, the most deadly offence in the calendar. In 
the same year, one Walter Kapell was burned at the stake 
for heretical opinions-* He was a man of some property, 
and beloved by the poor people of Dixmuyde, in Flanders, 
where he resided, for his many charities, A poor idiot, 
who had been often fed by his bounty, called out to the 
inquisitor's subalterns, as they bound his patron to the 
stake, " Ye are bloody murderers; that man has done no 
wrong: but has given me bread to eat." With these 
words, he cast himself headlong' into the flames to perish 
with his protector, but was with difficulty rescued by the 
officers.* A day or two afterwards, he made his way to 
the stake, where the half-burnt skeleton of Walter Kapell 
still remained, took the body upon his shoulders, and 
carried it through the streets to the house of the chief 
burgomaster, where several other magistrates happened 

' HisL i3es Martyrs, f, 317, cUvii.; apud Brandt, i, 16B. '-^ Brandl, i, i6> 

* JJi.^r, Jer T.iin'i^^g. Mart., p. aoq Hpurl Branric, u 167". 
* Hiitl. der Daopsg. Waft, tig, Lu 9*9 ; apud Bwndi, i. taj. * ttiid. 
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then to be in session. Forcing; his way into their presence, 
he laid his burtliert at their feet, crying-, "There, mur- 
derers I ye have eaten his fiesh, now eat his bones !" l It 
has not been recorded whether Tjtelmann sent him to keep 
company with his friend in the next world. The fate of 
so obscure a victim could hardly find room on the crowded 
pag;es of the Netherland martyrdom. 

This kind of worl;, which went on daily, did not 
increase the love of the people for the inquisition or the 
edicts. It terrified many, but it inspired more with that 
nobJe resistance to oppression, particula.rly to relig^ious 
oppression, which is the Sublimest instinct of human 
nature. Men confronted the terrible inquisitors with a 
courage equal to their cruelty. At Tournay, one of the 
chief cities of Titelmann's district, and almost before his 
eyes, one Bertrand !e Bias, a velvet manufacturer, com- 
mitted what was held an almost incredible crime. Having' 
beg-ged his wife and children to pray for a blessing: upon 
what he was about to undertake, he went on Christmas- 
day to the Cathedral of Tournay and stationed himself 
near the altar. Having awaited the moment in which the 
priest held on high the consecrated host, Le Bias then 
forced his way through the crowd, snatched the wafer 
from the hands of the astonished ecclesiastic, and broke 
it into bits, crying aloud, as he did so, " Misguided men, 
do ye take this thing to be Jesus Christ, your Lord and 
Saviour?" With these words he threw the fragments on 
the ground and trampled them with his feet,-' The 
amazement and horror were sq universal at SUCh an 
appalling offence, that not a finger was raised to arrest 
the criminal. Priests and congregation were alike para- 
lyzed, so that he would have found no difficulty in making 
his escape. He did not stir, however; he had come to 
the church determined to execute what he considered 
a sacred duty, and to abide the consequences. After a 
time he was apprehended. The inquisitor demanded if he 

1 Hist tier Dooppig. Mart-, tig, if. 849 ; apud Urandt, i. 167. 

■ Huloire, des Martyra, I, 536, cMOr, ; n|>ud Brandt, i. 171, zji. It mtv be wtl] 
lU-ppoiEd thai ibis woutd ht rrgardtd as a crime orelmost inconceivable □ga.gmtudv, I( 
was dntli eveli tO lefiuc to kncsl in the Strc-cts wb«n the vafa was Ckrdied ty. ThU!!. 
for e»ample, a poor hvicltsicr, named Siiiion, at Iier|;en-op.Znoiii, who ncgliKtHl to pro- 
itiatB hioiielir beron bii booth U ibe pas'^^E's of the host, wari immtdlfitely buTiicJ. 
Inilancrs olihe same piinisbmcnc for that DlTencemlE'bl be multiplied. In idiis jHrtdcnlar 
nuHT, ilisiBGoiScil Usal thesheriS who was presenl tithe e^iecuuon waa 30 mudl BflM1«d 
hy the courage and fcfvpour of th« a'lmplc.mLndcd victim., tlinE he went heme, took lo hfs 

fa^, beciimt dtliri^us, crying coos tonily, Ab, Simon! Simon !_utdi^ied aattnblf, "noi- 

witbstsnding all tbal the monks 'COuld do la coosole b!iii."->BuC. der DoDpig. Suit. 11. 

Big, Eci?ix, ; Apitd Bnndi, i. 167, 
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name of Thy beloved Son." "Thou liest, scoundrel!" 
fiercely interrupted a monk, who was lig-htmg the fire; 
" God is not your father ; ye are the devil's children." As 
the flames rose about them, the boy cried out once more, 
" Look, my father, all heaven is opening, and 1 see ten 
hundred thousand angels rejoicing over us. Let us be 
glad, for wc are dying for the truth." "Thou Siest ! 
thou liest !" again screamed the monk; " all hell is open- 
ing-, and you see ten thousand devils thrusting you into 
eternal fire. " Eight days afterwards, the wife of Ogter 
and his other son were burned; so that there was an end 
of that family.^ 

Such are a few Isolated specimens of the manner o( 
proceeding in a single district of the 'Netherlands. The 
inquisitor Titelmann certainly deserved his: terrible reputa- 
tion. Men called him Saul the Persecutor, and it w/as 
well known that he had been originally tainted with the 
heresy which he had, for so many years, been furiously 
chastising.^ At the epoch which now engages our 
attention, he felt stimulated by the avowed policy of the 
government to fresh exertions, by whicli all his previous 
pchievements should be cast into the shade. Id cne day 
he broke into a house in Ryssel, seized John de Swarte, 
his wife and four children, together with two nfiwiy- 
married couples, and two other persons, convicted them 
of reading the Bible, and of praying in their own doors, 
and had them all immediately burned.^ 

Are these things related merely to excite superfluous 
horror? Are the sufferings ol these obscure Christians 
beneath the dignity of history? Is It not better to deal 
with murder and oppression in the abstract, without 
entering into trivial details? The answer is, that these 
things are the history of the Netherlands at this epoch; 
that these hideous details furnish the causes of that 
immense movement, out of which a great republic was 
born and an ancient tyranny destroyed ; and tliat CardinaJ 
Granvelle was ridiculous when be asserted that tlie people 
would not open their mouths if tlie seigniors did not make 
such a noise. Because the great lords " owed their very 
souls"* — because convulsions might help to pay their 
debts, and furmsb forth their masquerades and bamquets. 



1 Hiat des MJirf 
3 TanobLLS 

* Fapieii d'Etal, nL gi. ",DcvGii Eodosel alma." 



a Mjutyn. flSji iSs, bSt, 388 ; npsd Bnndt, L »03-ibt. 
Kok. VwlerJanJsctie Wootdenboek, 1. nj ; art Ticefmflim. 
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— because the Prince of Orange was ambitious, and 
Eg^mont jealoLts of the Cardinal — therefore superficial 
writers found it quite natural that the country should be 
disturbed, although that " vi!e and mischievous animal, 
the people," might have no objection to a continuance 
of the system which had been at work so long". On the 
contrary, it was exactly because the movement was a 
popular and a religious movement, that it will always 
retain its place among the most important events of 
history. Dignified documents, state papers, solemn 
treaties, are often of no more value than the lambskin 
on, which they are engrossed. Ten thousand nameless 
victims, in the cause of religious and civil freedom, may 
build up great states and alter the aspect of whole 
continents. 

The nobles, no doubt, were conspicuous, and it is w^cH 
for the cause of the right that, as in the early hours of 
English liberty, the crown and mitre were opposed by the 
baron's sword and shield. Had all the seigfoiors made 
commori cause with Philip and Granvelle, instead of 
setting their breasts ag-ainst the Inquisition, the cause of 
truth and liberty would have been stili more desperate. 
Nevertheless they were directed and controlled, under 
Providence, by humbler, but more powerful agencies than 
their own. 

Nor is it, perhaps, always better to rely upon abstract 
phraseology, to produce a necessary impression. Upon 
some minds, declamation concerning liberty of conscience 
and religious tyranny makes but a vague impression, while 
an effect may be produced upon them, for example, by 3 
dry, concrete, cynical entry in an account book, such as 
the following:, taken at hazard from the register of muni- 
cipal expenses at Tournay, during the years with which 
we are now occupied i^ 

' ' To Mr. Jacques Barra, executioner, for having^ 
tortured, twice, Jean de Lannoy, ten sous. 

" To the same, for having executed, by Sre, said 
Lannoy, sixty sous. For having thrown his cinders into 
the river, eight sous."^ 

This was the treatment to which thousands had been 
subjected in the provinces. Men, women, and children 
were burned, and their " cinders " thrown away, for idle 

3 GiF^iaiil, Rspport Gonaeniant los Atchlvcsdc LUIc, F;. 
• Ibid. 
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words against Rome, spoken years before,! for praying^ 
alone in their closets, for not kneeling to a wafer when 
they met it in the streets, ^ for thoughts to which they had 
never given utterance, but which, on enquiry, they were 
too honest to deny. Certainly with this work going on 
year after year in every city in the Netherlands, and now 
set into renewed and vigorous action by a man who wore 
a crown only that he might the better torture his fellow 
creatures, it was time that the very stones in the streets 
should be moved to mutiny. 

Thus it may be seen of how much value were the protes- 
tations of Philip and of Granvelle, on which much stress 
has latterly been laid, that it was not their intention to 
introduce the Spanish inquisition. With the edicts and the 
Netherland inquisition, such as we have described them, 
the step was hardly necessary. 

In fact, the main difference between the two institutions 
consisted in the greater efficiency of the Spanish in dis- 
covering such of its victims as were disposed to deny their 
faith. Devised originally for more timorous and less con- 
scientious infidels who were often disposed to skulk in 
obscure places and to renounce without really abandoning 
their errors, It was provided with a set of venomous fami- 
liars who glided through every chamber and coiled them- 
selves at every fireside. The secret details of each house- 
hold in the realm being therefore known to the Holy 
Office and to the monarch, no infidel or heretic could 
escape discovery. This invisible machinery was Eess 
requisite for the Netherlands. There was comparatively 
little difficulty in ferreting out the " vermin '* 3 — to use the 
expression of a Walloon historian of that age — so that it 
was only necessary to maintain in good working order the 
apparatus for destroying the noxious creatures when 
unearthed. The heretics of the provinces assembled at 
each other's houses to practise those rites described in 
such simple language by Baldwin Ogier^ and denounced 
under such horrible penalties by the edicts. The inquisi- 
torial system of Spain was hardly necessary for men who 
had but little prudence in concealing, and no inclination to 
disavow their creed. " It is: quite a laughable matter," 
wrote Granvelle, who occasionally took a comic view of 
the inquisition, " that the King should send us depositions 

Brandt, L 34;, 'S Brandt, L pusim. 
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made In Spain by wTiJch we are to hunt for heretics here, 
as if we did not know of thousands already. Would that 
I had as many dyubloons of annual income," he added, 

■ '* as there are public and professed heretics in the pro- 
vinces, "i No doubt the inquisition was in such eyes a 
most desirable establishment, " To speak without 
passion^" says the Walloon, *" the inquisition well adminis- 
H tered is a laudable institution, and not less necessary than 
W ail the other offices of spirituality and temporality belong^- 
ing: both to the bishops and to the comiDissioners of the 
_ Roman see-"^ The papal and episcopal establishments, 
■ in co-operation with the edict, were enouj^b, if thoroughly 
" exercised and completely extended. The edicts alone were 
sufficient. "The edicts and the inquisition are one and 
the same thing," ^ said ■ tlae Prince of Orange. The 
circumstance, that the civil authorities were not as entirely 
superseded by the Netherland, as by the Spanish system, 
was rather a difference of form than of fact. We have 

• seen that the secular ofBcers of justice were at the com- 
mand of the inquisitors. Sheriff, gaoler, judg^e, and hang- 
man, were all required, under the most terrible penalties, 
to do their bidding. The reader knows what the edicts 
were. He knows also the instructions to the corps of 
papal inquisitors, delivered by Charles and Philip, He 
knows that Philip, both in person and by letter, had done 
his utmost to sharpen those instructions, during the latter 
portion of his sojourn io the Netherlands, Fourteen new 
bishops, each with two special inquisitors under him, had 
also been appointed to carry out the great work to which 
the sovereign had consecrated his existence. The manner 
in which the hunters of heretics performed their office has 
been exemplified by slightly sketching the career of a 
single one of the sub-inquJsitors, Peter Titelmann. The 
monarch and his ministers scarcely needed, therefore, to 
transplant the peninsular exotic. Why should they do so? 
Philip, who did not often say a great deal in a few words, 
once expressed the whole truth of the matter in a single 
sentence : " Wherefore introduce the Spanish inquisition?" 

I said he; " the inquisition of the Netherlands is much more 
pitiless than that of Spahu" ^ 
1 " si la oiisse dazir, es cota Je riia embiarncis dcpcsic'oiiH qnc » bsn^ sr-deknCe, 
etc Y tuaiesuyf timtijs dcblones dc il lo da renu CDino Jss hay pnblicoa teregeA, 
J., ■n—t—j.c.-. ..:! 
: 



etc. — Papteia d'Elat, vil. los-toj. 
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Such was the system of religious persecution com- 
menced by CharJes, and perfected by Philip. The King- 
could not claim the merit of the invention, which justiiy 
belong'ed to the Emperor. At the same time, his responsi- 
bility for the unutterable -woe caused by the continuance 
of the scheme is not a jiot diminished. There was a time 
when the whole system had fallen into comparative^ 
desuetude. It was utterly abhorrent to the institutions and 
the manners of the Netherlanders. Even a g^reat number 
of the Catholics in the provinces were averse to it. Many 
of the leading g:randees, every one of whom was Catholic, 
were foremost in denouncing its continuance. In sliort, 
the inquisition had been partialty endured,, but never 
[accepted. Moreover, it had never been introduced into 
[Luxemburg' or Groningren.* In Gelderland it had been 
rprohiblted by the treaty^ through which that province had 
[been anneiied to the emperor's dominions, and it had. 
[been uniformly and successfully resisted in Brabant. 
(Therefore, althoug'h Philip, taking: the artfui advice of 
iGranveUe, had shehered himself under the Emperor's 
rname by re-enacting, word for word, his decrees, and 
re-issuing' his instructions, he cannot be allowed any such 
protection at the bar of history. 

Already, in the beginning' of 15G2, Granvelle was ex- 
ftremely unpopular. "The Cardinal is hated of all men," 
twrote Sir Thomas Gresham,^ The great struggle between 
[him and the leading nobles had already commenced. The 
[people justly identified him with the whole infamous 
[machinery of persecution, which he had either originated 
[or warmly made his own. VigUus and Berlaymont were 
ISiis creatures. With the other members of the state 
[council, according to their solemn statement, already 
I Recorded, he did not deign to consult, while he aJTected 
I to hold them responsible for the measures of the 
I administration. Even the Regent herself complained that 
I the Cardinal took affairs quite out oi her hands, and that 
\he decided upon many important matters without her 
cognizance.* She already began to feet herself the puppet 
which it had been intended she should become; she already 
Ifelt a diminution of the respectful attachment for the 
ecclesiastic which had inspired her when she procured bis 
I red hat. 



1 Cinrhard, Introduction to Philippe 1I„ i. 133, Iv. 
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^P Granvetle was, however, most resolute in carrying out 
the intentions of his master. We have seen how vig'or- 
ously he had already set himself to the inauguration of 
the new bishoprics, despite of opposition and obloquy. He 
was now encouraging or rebuking the inquisitors in their 

■ "pious oFfice " throughout all the provinces. Notwith- 
Btanding his exertions, however, heresy continued to 
spread. In the Walloon provinces the infection u-as most 
prevalent, while judges and executioners were appalled 
by the mutinous demonstrations which each successive 
sacrifice provoked. The victims were cheered on their 
way to the scaffold. The hymns of Marot were sung in 
the very faces of the inquisitors. Two ministers, Faveau 
and Mallart, were particularly conspicuous at this moment 
^B at Valenciennes. The governor of the province, Marquis 
^■Berghen, was constantly absent, for he hated with his 
whole sou] the systejti of persecution. For this negligence 
Granvelle denounced him secretly and perpetually to 
Philip.i " The Marquis says openly," said the CardlitaJ, 
" that 'tis not right to shed blood for matters of faith. 
With such men to aid us, your Majesty can judge how 
much progress we can ruake/'^ It was, however, inn- 
^^.portant, in Granvelle's opinion, that these two ministers 
Hat Valenciennes should be at once put to death. They 
were avowed heretics, and they preached to their disciples, 
although they certainly were not doctors of divinity. 
Moreover, they were accused, most absurdly, no doubt, 
of pretending to work miracles. It was said that, in 
presence of several witnesses, they had undertaken to 
cast out devils: and they had been apprehended on an 
accusation of this nature.^i Their offence really consisted 
in reading the Bible to a few of their friends- Granvelle 
sent Philibert de Bnjxelles to Valenciennes to procure their 
immediate condemnation and execution,* He rebuked the 
judges and inquisitors, he sent express orders to Marquis 
Berghen to repair at once to the scene of his duties. The 

1 Dora I'Evesqut. Mdmoirea, L ^pm-jpS, _ ^ Fapiera d'Eiat, vii. yj, 

• " HiHoire cIm cIioses Iw plui mimoiablM qui se Bom pass^ra cd 1a ville el Coniptri de 
Valpncitim-cs 'depuis Lc commpncprnpnt dea tiDublei dcA Pav&-£A5 nU5 Ic Ei^C dt PhiU 
11., Jusyu' tL ratiii*!" 1611."— MS, (Collect. GstardJ- 
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}* Dom rEv5«iij«, i. 301-301. 
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prisoners were condemned in the autumn of 1561. The 
mag'istrates were, however, afraid to carry the sentence 
inta effect-^ Granvelle did not cease to censure them for 
their pusillanimity, and wrote almost daily letters accusing; 
the magistrates of being: themselves the cause of the 
tumults by which they were appalled. The popular com- 
motion was, however, not lig^htly to be braved. Six 
or seven months long^ the culprits remained in confine- 
ment, while daily and nig^htly the people crowded the 
streets, hurling* threats and defiance at the authorities, or 
pressed about the prison windows, encouraging" their 
beloved ministers, and promising: to rescue them in case 
the attempt should be made to fulfil the sentence.^ At 
last Granvelle sent down a peremptory order to execute 
the culprits by fire. On the 27th of April, 1562, Faveau 
and Mallart were accordingly taken from their gaol and 
carried to the market-pJace, where arrangements had been 
made for burning them. Simon Faveau, as the execu- 
tioner was binding him to the stake, uttered the invoca- 
tion, "O! Eternal Father!"^ A woman in the crowd, 
at the same instant, took off her shoe, and threw it at 
the funereal pile.* This was a preconcerted signal. A 
movement was at once visible in the crowd. Men in great 
numbers dashed upon the barriers which had been erected 
in the square around the place of execution. Some seized 
the fagots, which had been already lighted, and scattered 
them in every direction; some tore up the pavements; 
others broke in pieces the barriers. The executioners 
were prevented from carrying out the sentence, but the 
guard were enabled, with great celerity and determination, 
to bring off the culprits and to place them in their dungeon 
again. The authorities were in doubt and dismay. The 
inquisitors were for putting" the ministers to death in 
prison, and hurling their heads upon the streets. Evening 
approached while the officials were stiSl pondering. The 
people, who had been chanting the Psalms of David 
through the town, without having decided what should be 
their course of action, at last determined to rescue the 
victims. A vast throng, after much hesitation, accord- 
ingly directed their steps to the prison. "You should 
have seen this vile populace," says an eye-witness,^ 
" moving, pausing, recoiling, sweeping forward, swaying 

J Don rEvwqa*. L 301-308. Valendennei MS. ■ Itiid. * Ibid. 
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to and fro like the waves of the sea when it is agitated by 
contending winds." The attack was vigorous, the defence 
was weak — for the authorities had expected no such fierce 
demonstration, notwithstanding the menacing language 
which had been so often uttered- The prisoners were 
rescued, and succeeded in making their escape from the 
city. The day in which the execution had been thus 
prevented was called, thenceforward, the '* day of the ill- 
burned " ^ (Journee des rnau-brulez). One of the ministers, 
however, Simon Faveau, not discouraged by this near 
approach to rnartyrdonif persisted in his heretical labours, 
and was, a few years afterwards, again apprehended. 
" He was then," says the chronicler, cheerfully, " burned 
well and handsomely " in the same place whence he had 
formerly been rescued.^ 

This desperate resistance to tyranny was for a moment 
successful, because, notwithstanding tlie murmurs and 
menaces by which the storm had been preceded, the 
authorities had not believed the people capable of proceed- 
ing to such lengths. Had not the heretics — in the words 
of Inquisitor Titelmann — allowed themselves, year after 
year, to be taken and slaughtered like lambs? TJie 
coos tern ation of the magistrates was soon succeeded by 
anger. The government at Brussels was in a frenzy of 
rage when informed of the occurrence. A bloody 
vengeance was instantly prepared, to vindicate the insult 
to the inquisition. On the agth of April, detachments 
of Bdssu's and of Berghen's " band of ordonnance " were 
sent into Valenciennes, together with a company of the 
Duke of Aerschot's regiment. The prisons were instantly 
Gilled to overflowing with men and women arrested for 
actual or suspected participation in the tumult. Orders 
had been sent down from the capital to make a short 
process and a sharp execution for all the criminals. On 
the i6th of May, the slaughter commenced. Some were 
burned at the stake, some were beheaded : the number of 
victims was frightful- " Nothing was left undone by the 
magistrates," says an eye-witness, with great approbation, 
"which could serve for the correction and amendment of 
ihe poor people."^ It was long before the judges and 
hangmen rested from their labours. When at last the. 

1 VnBencicnnca MS. 

' " L<? 3$ M^J"^, 156S. ^loion FavuLu qui avniE rstf vn dn ' "foi^-^rit^,' nfAfll at^ 
nttnipni! [an hiM HcH et btau II Volenti en Jici." — VMeiircIciiDcs MS. 
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bavoc was complete, it mig:ht be supposed that a sufficient 
veng-eance bad been taken for the "' day of the ill-burned," 
and an adequate amount of "amendment" provided for 
the " poor people," 

Such scenes as these did not tend to increase the loyalty 
of the nation, nor the popularity of the government. On 
Granvelle's head was poured a daily increasing torrent of 
hatred- He was looked Upon in the provinces as the 
impersonation of that religious Oppression -which became 
every moment more intolerable- The King and the 
Regent escaped much of the odium which belonged to 
them, because the people chose to bestow all their maledic- 
tions upon the CardJnaU There was» however, no great 
injustice in this embodiment. Granvelle was the govern- 
ment. As the people of that day were extremely reverent 
to royalty, they vented all their rage upon the minister, 
while maintaining still a conventional respect for the 
sovereign. The prelate had already become the constant 
butt of the " Rhetoric Chambers." These popular clubs 
for the manufacture of homespun poetry and street farces 
out of the raw material of public sentiment, occupied the 
place which has been more effectively filled in succeeding 
ages, and in free countries by the daily press. Before the 
invention of that most tremendous weapon which tiberty 
has ever wielded against tyranny, these humble but influ- 
ential associations shared with the pulpit the only power 
which existed of moving the passions or directing the 
opinions of the people. They were eminently liberal in 
their tendencies. The authors and the actors of their 
comedies, poems, and pasquJIs were mostly artisans or 
tradesmen^ belonging to the class out of which proceeded 
the early victims, and the later soldiers of the Reforma- 
tion. Their bold farces and truculent satire had already 
effected much in spreading among the people a detestation 
of Church abuses. They were particularly severe upon 
monastic licentiousness. "These corrupt comedians, 
called rhetoricians," says the Walloon contemporary 
already cited, "afforded much amusement to the people. 
Always some poor little nuns or honest monks were made 
a part of the farce. It seemed as if the people could take 
no pleasure except in ridiculing God and the Church,"^ 
The people, however, persisted in the opinion that the 
ideas of a monk and of God were not inseparable. Cer- 

^ ReDoni d« France MS,, i. c. 5. 
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tainly the piety of the early reformers was sufHciently 
fervent, and had been proved by the steadiness witli which 
they confronted torture and death, but they knew no 
measure in the ridicule which they heaped upon the men 
by whom they were daily murdered in droves. The 
rhetoric comedies were no_t admirabEe in an sesthetic point 
of view, but they were wrathful and sincere. Therefore 
they cost many thousand lives, but they sowed the seed 
of resistance to rclig^ious tyranny, to spring up one day in 
a hundredfold harvest. It was natural that the authorities 
should have long: sought to suppress these perambulating 
dramas. " There was at that tyme," wrote honest Richard 
Clough to Sir Thomas Gresham, " syche playes (of 
Reteryke) played thet hath cost many a i,ooo man's lyves, 
for in these plays was the Word of God first opened in thys 
country. Weche playes were and are forbidden moche 
more strictly than any of the bookes of Martin Luther." ' 
These rhetoricians were particularly inflamed against 
Granvelle. They were personally excited against him, 
because he had procured the suppression of their religious 
dramas. " These rhetoricians who make farces and street 
plays/' -wrote the Cardinal to Philip, "are particularly 
angry with me, because two years ago I prevented them 
from ridiculing the holy Scriptures. " ^ Nevertheless, these 
institutions continued to pursue their opposition to the 
course of the government. Their uncouth gambols, their 
awkward hut stunning blows rendered daily service to 
the cause of religious freedom, Upon the newly- appointed 
bishops ' they poured out an endless succession of rhymes 
and rebuses, epigrams, caricatures and extravaganzas. 
Poems were pasted upon the walls of every house, and 
passed from hand to hand. Farces were enacted in every 
street; the odious ecclesiastics fig-uring as the principal 
buffoons. These representations gave so nuich offence, 
that renewed edicts were issued to suppress them.* The 
prohibition was resisted, and even ridiculed in many pro- 
vinces, particularly in Holland. ^ The tyranny which was 
able to drown a nation in blood and tears, was powerless 
to prevent them from laughing most bitterly at their 
oppressors. The tanner, Cleon, was never belaboured 
lore soundly by the wits of Athens, than the prelate by 
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these Flemish " rhetoricians." With infinitely less Attic 

satt, but with as much heartiness as Aristophanes coufd 

have ddne, the popular" rhymers g^ave the minister ample 

opportunity to understand the position which he occupied 

in the Netherlands. One day a petitioner placed a paper 

in his hand and vanished. It contained some scurrilous 

verses upon himself, together with a caricature of his 

person. In this he was represented as a hen seated upon 

a pile of eg-gfs, out of which he was hatching- a brood of 

bishops. Some of these were clipping the shell, some 

thrusting- forth an arm, some a leg", while others were 

running about with mitres on their heads, all bearing 

whimsical resemblance to various prelates who had been 

newly appointed. Above the Cardiiiars head the Devil 

was represented hoverIng, with these words issuing from 

his mouth: " This is my beloved Son, listen to him, my 

people."^ 

There was another lampoon of a similar nature, \vhich 

was so well executed, that it specially excited Granvellc's 

anger. It was a rhymed satire of a general' nature, like 

the rest, but so delicate, and So stinging, that the Cardinal 

ascribed it to his old friend and present enemy, Simon 

Renard. This man, a Burgundian by birth, and college 

associate of Granvelle, had been befriended both by himself 

and his father.^ Aided by their patronage and his own 

abilities, he had arrived at distinguished posts; having 

been Spanish Envoy both in France and England, and one 

of the negotiators of the truce of Vaucelles, He had 

latterly been disappointed in his ambition to become a 

councillor of state, and had vowed vengeance upon the 

Cardinal, to whom he attributed his ill success. He was 

certainly guilty of much ingratitude, for he had been under 

early obligations to the man in whose side he now became 

a perpetual thorn. 3 It must be confessed, on the other 

hand, that Granvelle repaid the enmity of his old associate 

with a malevolence equal to his own, and if Renard did 

not lose his head as well as his political station, it was not 

for want of sUfEcient insinuation on the part of the 

minister.* Especially did Granvelle denounce him to " the 

master " as the perverter of Egmont, while he usually 

described that nobleman himself, as weak, vain, " a Xriend 

» " Hie est filiiis meus, lUum audiie," *te,— Haofd, ii 4*, 

S Grocn V. Prulsteier- ArElbives et CorreBpondAeice,. L r??*, Vm- Dom I'Evtsqiie. 
Mtmoirea. etc., L 97, stjq, 
1 X>Qin l'Eveiqu«, ub] sup. * Papi*TE d'Etal, n. 588, iSg, sji-^eiSi. 
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of Smoke," 1 easily misgruided, but in the main well- 
intentioned and loyal. At the same time, with all these 
vague commendations, he never Omitted to supply the 
suspicious King with an account of every fact Or CvCry 
rumour to the Count^s discredit. In the case of this 
particular satire, he informed Philip tliat he COuld sw^ear 
it came from the pen of Renard, althoug'h, for the Sake of 
deception, the rhetoric comedians had been empJoyed.* 
He described the production as filled with " false, abomin- 
able, and infernal things," ^ and as treating' not Only 
himself, but the Pope and the whole ecclesiastical order with 
as much contumely as could be shown in Germany. He 
then proceeded to insinuate, in the subtle manner Avhich 
was peculiariy his own, that Egmont was a party to the 
publication of the pasquil. Renard visited at that house, 
he said, and was received there on a much more intimate 
footing than was becoming. Eight days before the satire 
was circulated, there had been a conversation in Egmont's 
house, of a nature exactly similar to the substance of the 
pamphlet. The man In whose hands it was first seen, 
continued Granvelle, was a s-viord cutler, a, god-son of the 
Count-* This person said that he had torn it from the 
gate of the City hall, but God grant, prayed the Cardinal, 
that it was not he who had first posted it up there. 'Tis 
said that Egmont and Mansfeld, be added, have sent 
many times to the culler to procure copies of the satire, 
all which augments the suspicion against them.* 

With the nobles he was on no better terms than with 
the people- The great seigniors, Orange, Egmont, Horn, 
and others, openly avowed their hostility to him, and had 
already given their reasons to the King. Mansfeld and 
his son at that time were both with the opposition. 
Aerschot and Aremberg kept aloof from the league which 
was forming against the prelate, but had small sympathy 
for his person, Even Bedaymont began to listen to over- 
tures from the leading nobles, who, among other induice- 
ments, promised to supply his children with bishoprics. 
There were none truly faithful and submissive to the Car- 
dinal but such men aS the Pr^VOt MoriUon, who had re- 
ceived much advancement from him. This distinguished 

1 " Ea amigo ilt huniD." — Papiers d'Etal, *ii. itj. 

3 Piipitrs d'Elal, vi. sja^Sfi* 

< "Otsu (al«u, alKOTUQihlesy inftmal*s." — Ibid. 
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pluralist was properly called " double Aj B, C," to indicate 
that he had twice as many benefices as there were letters 
in the alphabet^ He had^ however, no objection to more, 
and was faithful to the dispensings power. The same 
course was pursued by Secretary Bave, Esquire Bordey, 
and other expectants and dependents. Vig^lius, always 
remarkable for his pusillanimity, was at this period already 
anxious to retire. The erudite and opulent Frisian pre- 
ferred less tempestuous career. He was in favour of the 
edictSf but he trembled at the uproar which their literal 
execution was daily exciting", for he knew the temper of 
his countrymen. On the other hand, he was too sagacious 
not to know the inevitable consequence of opposition to 
the will of Philip. He was therefore most eager to escape 
the dilemma. He was a scholar, and could find more 
agreeable employment among- his books. He had accumu- 
lated vast wealth, and was desirous to retain it as long" as 
possible. He had a learned head, and was anxious to 
keep it upon his shoulders. These simple objects could 
be better attained in a life of privacy. The post of presi- 
dent of the privy council and member of the " Consulta " 
was a dangerous one. He knew that the King was sincere 
in his purposes. He foresaw that the people would one 
day be terribly in earnest. Of ancient Frisian blood him- 
self, he knew that the spirit of the ancient Batavians and 
Frisians had not wholly deserted their descendants. He 
knew that they were not easily roused, that they were 
patient, but that they would strike at last and would 
endure. He urgently solicited the King to release him, 
and pleaded his infirmities of body in excuse-^ Philip, 
however, would not listen to his retirement, and made 
use of the most convincing arguments to induce him to 
remain. Four hundred and fifty annual florins, secured 
by good reclaimed swamps in Fnesland, two thousand 
more in hand, with a promise of still larger emoluments 
■when the King should come to the Netherlands, were 
reasons which the learned doctor honestly confessed him- 
self unable to resist.^ Fortified by these arguments, he 
remained at liis post, continued the avowed friend and 
adherent of Granvelle, and sustained with magnaniniity 
the invectives of nobles and people. To do him justice, 
he did what he could to conciliate antagonists and to 
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compromtse principles. If it had ever been possible to 
find the exact path between right and wrong, the Presi- 
dent would have found it, and walked in it with respect- 
ability and complacency. 

In the council, however, the Cardinal continued to carry 
it with a high hand; turning his back on Orange and 
Egmont, and retiring with the Duchess and President to 
consult, after every session. Proud and important person- 
ages, like the Prince and Count, could ill brook such 
insolence; moreover, they suspected the Cardinal of preju- 
dicing the mind of tlieir sovereign against them. A report 
was very current, and obtained almost universal belief, 
that Granvelte had expressly advised his Majesty to ta.ke 
off the heads of at least half a dozen of the principal 
nobles in the land. This was an error; " These two seig- 
niors," wrote the Cardinal to Philip, " have been Informed 
that I have written to your Majesty, that you will never be 
master of these provinces without taking off at least half 
a dozen heads, and that because it would be diflicult, on 
account of the probable tumults which such a course would 
occasion, to do it here, your Majesty means to call them 
to Spain and do it there. Your Majesty can judg'e 
whether such a thing has ever entered my thoughts. I 
have laughed at it as a ridiculous invention. This gross 
forgery is one of Renard's. " ^ The Cardinal further 
stated to his Majesty that he had been informed by these 
same nobles that the Duke of Alva, when a hostage for 
the treaty oJ Gateau Cambresis, had negotiated an alliance 
between the crowns of France and Spain for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy by the sword. He added, that he intended 
to deal with the nobles with all gentleness, and that he 
should do his best to please them. The only thing which 
he could not yield was the authority of his Majesty; to 
sustain that, he would sacrifice his life, if necessary.^ 
At the same time Granvelle carefully impressed upon the 
King the necessity of contradicting the report alluded to, 
a request which he took care should also be made through 
the Regent in person.^ He had already, both in his own 
person and in that of the Duchess, beggeM for a formal 
denial, on the King's part, that there was any intention 
of introducing the Spanish inquisition into the Nether- 
lands, and that the Cardinal had counseled, originally, 
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the bishoprics,^ Thus instructed, the King* according^Iy 
wrote to Margaret of Parma to furnish the required con- 
tradEctions, In, so doing', he made a pithy remark, " The 
Cardinal had not counselled the cutting off the half a 
dozen heads," said the monarch, " but perhaps it -would 

K not be so bad to do U!"^ 

V The contradictions, however sincere, were not believed 
by the persons most interested. Nearly all the nobles con- 
tinued to regard the Cardinal with suspicion and aversion. 
Many of the ruder and more recldess class vied with the 

t rhetoricians and popular caricaturists in the practical jestS 
which they played off almost daily against the common 
foe. Especially Count Brederode, "a madman, if there 
ever were one,"^ as a contemporary expressed himself, 
was most untiring in his efforts to make Granvelle ridicu^ 
lous. He went almost nightly to the masquerades, dressed 
as a cardinal or a monk ;* and as he was rarely known to 
be sober on these or any other occasions, the wiEdness of 
his demonstrations may easily be imagined. He was 
seconded on all these occasions by his cousin Robert de la 
H Marck, Seignenr de Lumey, a worthy descendant of the 
B famous "Wild Boar of Ardennes;" a man brave to 
temerity, but utterly depraved, licentious, and sanguinary. 
These two men, both to be widely notorious, from their 
^B prominence in ntiany of the most striking scenes by which 
" the great revolt was ushered in, had vowed the most deter- 
mined animosity to the Cardinal, which was manifested in 
the reckless, buffooning; way which belonged to their 
characters. Bcsidca the ecclesiastical costumes in which 
they always attired themselves at their frequent festivities, 
thCy also wore fox-tails in their hats instead of plumes.^ 
They decked their servants also with the same ornaments ; 
Openly stating, that by these symbols they meant to signify 
that the old fox Granvelle, and his cubs, Vigiius, Berlay- 
mont, and the rest, should soon be hunted down by them, 
and the brush placed in their hats as a trophy-^ 

Moreover, thei'e is no doubt that frequent threats of 
personal violence were made ag-ainst the Cardinal. Gran- 
velle informed the King- that his life was continually 
menaced by the nobkSi hut that he feared them little, for 
he believed them too prudent to attempt anything of the 

^H I Cortnpomtuice de PHIipp-r 1 1., u aoz. 307. 
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H kind-i There U no doubt, vihfn bis position with regard 
to the upper and lower classes in the country Is considered, 
that there was enough to alarm a timid man ; but Gran- 
velie was constitutionally brave. He was accused o£ wear- 

I ing a secret shirt of mait,^ of living in perpetual treplda- 

Ption, of having- j;one on liis knees to Eg-mont and Orangfe,^ 
of having sent Richardot, Bishop of Arras, to intercede for 
him in the same hamiliating- manner with Egmont.* Ail 
■ these stories were fables. Bold as he was arrogant, he 
H affected at this time to look down with a forgfiving- con- 
™ tempt on the animosity o£ the nobles. He passed much of 
his time alone, wrrtlng- his eternal despatches to the King, 

I He had a country-house, called La Fontaine, surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, a little way outside the gates of 
Brussels, where he generally resided, and whence, not- 
withsitanding the remonstrances of his friends, he often 
returned to town, after sunset, alone, or with but a few 
attendants.* He avowed that he feared no attempts at 
assassination, for, if the seigniors took his life, they would 
destroy the best friend they ever had,^ This villa, where 
most of his plans were matured and his state papers 
drawn Up, was called by the people, in derision of his 
supposed ancestry, "The Smithy."^ Here, as they be- 
lieved, was the anvil upon which the chains of their 
H slavery were forging ; here, mostly deserted by tliose who 
" had been his earlier associates, he assumed a philosophical 
demeanour which exasperated, without deceiving, his ad- 

■ versaries. Over the great gate of his house he had placed 
the marble statue of a female. It held an empty wine-cup 
in one handj and an urn of flowing water in the other.^ 
The single word " Durate " was engraved upon the 
pedestal. 9 By the mOtto, which was his habitual device, 
he was supposed, in this application, to signify that his 

■ power would outlast that of the nobles, and that, perennial 
and pure as living water, it would flow tranquilly on, long 
after the wine of their life had been drunk to the lees. 
The fiery extravagance of his adversaries, and the catm 

I and limpid moderation of his own character, thus syin- 
1 Pnpiers d'Etal, yi. sp-sS* " Ibid. viL ^ifi. 

s Ev, R^ydini, Ann., L 4- * Pppiera d'Etat, viL 449, 4j& 
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soli^^f were supposed to convey a moral lesson to the 
irorld. The hieroglyphics, thus interpreted, were not 
relished by the nobles — ail avoided his society, and de- 
clined his invitations. He consoled himself with the com- 
)any of the lesser gentry.i a class which he now began to 
tjiatronize, and which he urgently recommended to the 
'favour of the King^^ hinting that military and civil offices 
bestowed upon their inferiors would be a means of lower- 
ing the pride of the grandees.^ He also affected to sur- 
round himself with even humbler individuals. " It makes 
'me laugh," he wrote to Philips " to see the great seigniors 
[absenting themselves from my dinners; neverthetessj I can 
ilways get plenty of guests at my tablcj gentlemen and 
jcouncillors. I sometimes invite even citizens, in order to 
l-g^ain their good will." * 

The Regent was well aware of the angfer excited in the 
[lireasts of the leading nobles by the cool manner in which 
Ethey had been thrust out of their share in the administra- 
tion of affairs. She defended herself with acrimony in her 
Metters to the Klng,^ although a defence was hardly needed 
tin that quarter for implicit obedience to the royal com- 
l-Biands. She confessed her unwillingness to consult with 
ler enemies.^ She avowed her determination to conceal 
le secrets of the government from those who were capable 
if abusing her confidence. She represented that there 
^Were members of the council who would willingly take 
advantag^e of the trepidation which she really felt, and 
which she should exhibit if she expressed herself without 
reserve before them.' For this reason she confined her- 
self, as Philip had always intended, exclusively to the 
:;onsulta.^ It was not diflicult to recognize the hand 
fw-hlch wrote the letter thus signed by Margaret of Parma. 
Both nobles and people were at this moment irritated 
[by another circumstance. The civil war having again 
[broken out in France, Philip, according to the promise 
jtnade by him to Catherine de Medici, when he took her 
Jaughter in marriagCt was called upon to assist the 
lolic party with auxiliaries. He sent three thousand 
itry, accordingly, which he had levied in Italy, as 
lany more collected in Spain, and gave immediate orders 

^ P^picn d'Etat, vbi mp. ^ Ddib I'EvesquF^ ii. 5J, 1 Ibid. 
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that tbe Duchesi? oF Parma should despatch at least two 
thousand cavalry from the Netherlands. ^ Great was the 
indig'nation in the council when the commands were pro- 
duced. Sore was the dismay of Margaret. It was impos- 
sible to obey the King. The idea of sending the famous 
mounted gendarmerie of the provinces to fight against the 
French Huguenots could not be tolerated for an instant. 
The " bands of ordonnance " were very few in number, 
and were to guard the frontier. They were purely for 
domestic purposes. It formed no part of their duty to go 
upon crusades in foreign lands; still less to take a share 
in a religious quarrel, and least of all to assist a monarch 
against a natioo. These views were so cogjeotly presented 
to the Duchess in council, that she saw the impossibility 
of complying with her brother's commands. She wrote to 
Philip to that effect. Meantime, another letter arrived 
out of Spain, chiding her delay, and impatiently calling 
Upon her to furnish the required cavalry at once.^ The 
Duchess was in a dilemma. She feared to provoke another 
storm in the council, for there was already sufficient 
wrangling there upon domestic subjects. She knew it 
was impossible to obtain the COnSent, even of Berlaymont 
and VigliuS, to such an odious measure as the One pro- 
posed. She was, however, in great trepidation at the 
peremptory tone oE the King's despatch. Under the advice 
of Granvelle, she had recourse to a trick. A private and 
confidential letter of Philip was read to the council, but 
with alterations suggested and interpolated by the Car- 
dinal. The King was represented as being furious at the 
delay, but as willing that a sum of money should be fur- 
nished instead of the cavalry, as originally required. 3 This 
compromise, after considerable OppOsation, was accepted. 
The Duchess wrote to Philip, explaining and apologizing 
for the transaction. The King receiA-ed the substitution 
with as good a grace as could have been expected, and 
Sent fifteen hundred troopers from Spain to his Mediccan 
mother-in-law, drawing upon the Duchess of Parma for 
the money to pay their expenses. Thus was the industry 
of the Netherlands taxed that the French might be perse- 
cuted by their own monarch.* 

The Regent had been forbidden, by her brother, to 
convoke the stateS'general; a body which the Prince of 

1 Sti-nda, iiL loa, lojt 
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rang-c, sustained by Berghen, Montig^ny, and other 
obles, was desirous of having assembled. It may be 
easily understood that Granvelle would take iJie best care 
that the royal prohibition should be enforced. The 
DuchesSj however, who^ as already hinted, was beginning 
to feel somewhat uncomfortable under the Cardinal's 
dominion, was desirous of consulting; some larger council 
than that with which she held her daily deliberations, A 
meeting of the Knights of the Fleece was accordingly 
summoned. They assembled in Brussels, in the month of 
May, 1562.^ The learned Viglius addressed them in a long 
and eloquent speech, in which he discussed the troubled 
and dangerous condition of the provinces, alluded to some 
of its causes, and suggested various remedies. It may be 
easily conceived, however, that the inquisition was not 
stated among the causes, nor its suppression included 
among the remedies. A discourse, in which the funda- 
mental topic was thus conscientiously omitted, was not 
likely, with all its concinnities, to make much impression 
upon the disaffected knights, or to exert a soothing in- 
fluence upon the people. The orator was, however, de- 
fighted with his own performance. He informs us, more- 
over, that the Duchess was equally charmed, and that she 
protested she had never in her whole life heard anything 
more " dellca.te, more suitable, or more eloquent." ^ The 
Prince of Orange, however, did not sympathize with her 
admiration. The President's elegant periods produced but 
little effect upon his mind. The meeting adjourned, after 
a few additional words front the Duchess, in which she 
begged the knights to ponder well the causes of the in- 
creasing discontent, and to meet her again, prepared to 
announce what, in their opinion, would be the course best 
adapted to maintain the honour of the King, the safety of 
the provinces, and the plory of God.^ 

Soon after the separation of the assembly, the Prince of 
Orange issued invitations to most of the knights, to meet 
at his house for the purpose of private deliberation.' The 
President and Cardinal were not included in these invita- 
tions. The meeting was, in fact, what we should call a 
caucus, rather than a general gathering. Nevertheless, 
there were many of the government party present — mea 

1 Saaai, in. iiB. Vit. Viplii, 36. ■ Vit. Viglii, 38. 

■ Hopper, Rt& «E Mtru,. IV. 3^. 

* Hoo-Wf i. ^dk Vit. Viglii. Hopper, nbt lup. 
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who diJTcred ffom the Prince, and were inclined to suppai 
GranvelJe. The meeting was a stormy one. Two subjecH 
were discussed. The first was tlie proposition of tht 
Duchess, to Investigate the g;eneral causes of the populai 
dissatisfaction ; the second was an inquiry how it could 
be rendered practicable to discuss political matters ir 
future — a proceeding- now impossible, in consequence ol 
the perverseness and arrogance of certain functionaries, 
and one which, whenever attempted, always led to the 
same inevitable result. This direct assault upon the Ca 
dinal produced a furious debate. His enemies were 
lig^hted with the opportunity of venting- their long-sup- 
pressed spleen. They indulged in savage invectives against 
the man whom they so sincerely hated. His adherents, 
on the other hand — Bossu, Berlaymont, Courieres— were 
as warm in his defence. They replied by indignant denials 
of the charg-e against him, and by bitter insinuations 
against the Prince of Orange. They charged him with 
nourishing the desire of being- appointed governor of Bra- 
bant, an office considered inseparable from the general 
stadholderate of all the provinces, ^ They protested foi 
themselves that they were actuated by no ambitious de- 
signs — ^that they were satisfied with their own position, 
and not inspired by jealousy of personag-es more powerful 
than themselves.^ It is obvious that such charges anc 
recriminations could excite no healing result^ and that the 
lines between Cardinalists and their opponents wouid be 
defined in consequence more sharply than ever. The ad- 
journed meeting of the Clievaliers of the Fleece took place 
a few days afterwards.^ The Duchess exerted herself Bf 
much as possible to reconcile the contending factions, with- 
out being able, however, to apply the only remedy whidi 
oould be effective. The man who was already fast becom- 
ing the great statesman of the country knew that the evi! 
■was beyond healing-, unless by a change of purpose on tht 
part of the government. The Regent, on the other hand, 
who it must be confessed never exhibited anv rematkabl* 
proof of intellectual ability during the period of her resi- 
dence in the Netherlands, was often inspired by a feeblt 
and indefinite hope that the matter might be arrange? 
by a compromise between the views of conflicting partieK 



1 Gttjen V. Fiinst., i. 147, iqq. Strada. 
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Unfortunately, the inquisition was not a. Sit subject ior a 
com pro raise, 

Notliing of radical importance was accomplished by the 
Assembly of tiie Fleece. It was decided that an applica* 
tion should be made to the different states for a grant of 
money,! and that, furthermore, a special envoy should be 
despatched to Spain. It was supposed by the Duchess and 
her advisers that more satisfactory information concern- 
ing- the provinces could be conveyed to PhiUp by word of 
mouth than by the most elaborate epistles. ^ The meeting 
was dissolved after these two measures had been agrreed 
upon. Doctor Viglius, upon whom devolved the duty of 
making* the report and petition to the states, proceeded 
to draw up the necessary application. This he did with his 
customary elegance, and, as usual, very much to his own 
satisfaction. 3 On returning- to his house, however, alter 
having discharged this duty, he was very much troubled 
at finding: that a large mulberr^'^tree, which stood in his 
garden, had been torn up by the roots in a violent hurri- 
cane. The disaster was considered ominous by the Presi- 
dent, and he was according:ly less surprised than mortified 
when he found, subsequently, that his demand upon the 
orders had remained as fruitless as his ruined tree.^ The 
tempest which had swept his garden he considered typical 
of the storm which was soon to rage through the land, and 
he felt increased anxiety to reach a haven while it was 
yet comparatively calm. 

The estates rejected the Request for supplies, on various 
grounds; among- others, that the civil war was drawing to 
a conclusion in France, and that less dangler was to be ap- 
prehended from that source than had lately been the case. 
Thus, the "cup of bitterness," of which Granvelle had 
already complained, was ag-ain commended to his lips, and 
there was more reason than ever for the government to 
r^ret that the national representatives had contracted 
the habit of meddling with financial matters.'S 

Florence de Montmorency, Seigneur de Montigny, was 
selected by the Regent for the mission which had been 
decided upon for Spain. This gentleman was brother to 
Count Horn, but possessed of higher talents and a more 
amiable character than those of the Adrniral, He was a 
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warm friend of Orange, and a bitter enemy to Gramvelle, 
He was a sincere Catholic, but a determined foe to the 
inquisition. His brother had declined to act as envoy.^ 
This refusal can excite but little surprise, when Philip's 
wrath at their parting' interview is recalled, and when it 
is also remembered that the new mission would necessarily 
lay bare fresh complaints ag'ainst the Cardinal, still more 
extensive than those which had produced the former ex- 
plosion of royal indignation, Montigfny, likewise, would 
have preferred to r^emain at home, but he was overruled- 
It had been written in bis destiny that he shoulid go twiqe 
into the angry lion's den, and that he should come forth 
once, alive. 

Thus it has been shown that there was an open, avowed 
hostility on the part of the grand seigniors and most of 
the lesser nobility to the Cardinal and his measures. The 
people fully and enthusiastically sustained the Prince of 
Orang^e in his course. There was nothing underhand in 
the opposition made to the government. The Netherlands 
did not constitute an absolute monarchy. They did not 
even constitute a monarchy. There was no king in the 
provinces. Philip was King of Spain, Naples, Jerusalem, 
but he was only Duke of Brabant, Count of Flanders, 
Lord of Friesland, hereditary chief, in short, under various 
titles, of seventeen states, each one of which, although not 
republican, possessed constitutions as sacred as, and much 
more ancient than, the Crown. ^ The resistance to the 
absolutism of Granvelle and Philip was, therefore, logical, 
legal, constitutional. It was no cabal, no secret league, 
as the Cardinal had the effrontery to term it, but a 
legitimate exercise of powers which belonged of dd to 
those who wieJded them, and which only an unrighteous 
innovation could destroy. 

Granvelte's course was secret and subtle. During the 
whole Course of the proceedings which have just been 
described, he was in daily confidential correspondence 
with the King, besides being the actual author of the 
numerous despatches which were sent with the signature 
of the Duchess. He openly asserted his right to monopo- 
lize all the powers of the government ; he did his utmost 

^ Com£pAneIan4?e 4' PhiC^ppe J[., i. 909, 903 (doI-b)l 
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to force upon the reluctant and almost rebeElious people 
the odious measures which the King; had resolved upon, 
while in his secret letters he uniformly represented the 
nobles who opposed him, as being; influencedj not by an 
honest hatred of oppression, and attachment to ancient 
rjg;hts, but by resentment, and jealousy of their own im- 
portance. He assumed, in his letters to his master, that 
the absolutism already existed of rig;ht and in fact, which 
it was the intention of Pliilip to establish. While he was 
depriving" the nobles, the stales, and the nation of their 
privileges, and even of their natural rights (a slender 
heritafje in those days), he assured the King- that there was 
an evident determination to reduce his authority to a 
cipher. 

The estates, he wrote, had usurped the whole administra- 
tion of the finances,' and had farmed it out to Antony 
Van Straalen and others, who were making- enormous 
prolits in the business.^ "The seig:niors," he said, "de- 
clare at their dinner-parties that I wish to make them 
subject to the absolute despotism of your Majesty. In 
point of fact, however, they really exercise a great deal 
more power than the g^overnors of particular provinces 
ever did before : and it lacks but little that Madame and 
your Majesty should become mere ciphers, while the 
g:randees monopolize the whole power.^ This," he con- 
tinued, " is the principal motive of their opposition to the 
new bishoprics. They were angry that your Majesty 
should have dared io solicit such an arrangement at Rome, 
•uiithout first obtaining their consent.^ They wish to 
reduce your Majesty's authority to so low a point that 
you can do nothing unless they desire it. Their object is 
the destruction of the royal authority and of the adminis- 
tration of justice, in order to avoid the payment of their 
debts; telling' the creditors constantly that they have spent 
their all in your Majesty's service, and that they have 
never received recompense or salary. This they do to 
make your Majesty prfious," fi 

As a matter of course, he attributed the resistance on 
the part of the great nobles, every man of whom was 
Catholic, to base motives. They were mere demagogues, 

I " Pior haver usnrpada lu 3m liu escados La adminUtraciDn de lea d'lnoros." — Papicn 
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who refused to burn tlieir fellow creatures, not from any 
natural repug-nance to the task, but in order to curry 
favour with the populace. "This talk about the inquisi- 
tion," said he, " is all a pretext. 'Tis only to throw dust 
in the eyes of the vulgar, and to persuade them into 
tumultuous demonstrations, while the real reason is, that 
they choose that your Majesty should do nothing" without 
their permission, and through their hands." ^ 

He assumed, sometimes, however, a tone of indulgence 
toward the seig:njors — who formed the main topics of his 
letters — an affectation which might, perhaps, have of- 
fended them alm:ost as much as more open and sincere 
denunciation. He could forgive offences against himself. 
It was for Philip to decide as to their merits or crimes so 
far as the Crown was concerned. His lang'uage often was 
befitting a wise man who was speaking of very little 
children. "' Assonleville has told me, as coming from 
Egmont," he wrote, "that many of the nobles are dis- 
satisfied with me; hearing from Spain that I am en- 
deavouring to prejudice your Majesty against them. " 
Certainly the tone of the Cardinal's daily letters would 
have justified such suspicion, could the nobles have seen 
them. Granvelle begged the King, however, to disabuse 
them upon this point. " Would to God," said he, piously, 
"that they all would decide to sustain the authority of 
your Majesty, and to procure such measures as tend to the 
service of God and the security of the states. May 1 cease 
to exist if I do not desire to render good service to the 
very least of these gentlemen. Vour Majesty knows that, 
when they do anything for the benefit of your service, I 
am never silent. Nevertheless, thus they are constituted. 
I hope, however, that this Rurry will blow over, and that 
when your Majesty comesj they will all be found to deserve 
rewards of merit. " 2 

Of Egmont, especially, he often spoke in terms of 
vague, but somewhat condescending commendation. He 
never manifested resentment in bis letters, although, as 
already stated, the Count had occasionally indulged, not 
only in words, but in deeds of extreme violence against 
him. But the Cardinal was too foig-iving a Christian, or 

1 "No M Sino eelorpaiaelTulgo li quiEn perFnaden ejtarcorasparapiccuraraltoioto, 
pero }a verdadem causa de losijue prrsurrji-n (fnrrnikr liia^ «^, que ambji-dij^o y noquerei 
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too keen a politician not to pass by such offences, so long 
as there was a chance of so great a noble's remaining^ or 
becomiTig his friend. He, according-ly, described him, in 
general, as a man whose principles, in the main, were 
good, but who was easily led by bis own vanity and tlie 
perverse counsels of others, He represented him as having- 
been originally a warni supporter of the new bishoprics^ 
and as having expressed satisfaction that two of them, 
those of Brug'CS and Ypres, should have been within his 
own stadholderate,^ He regretted, however, to inform the 
King, that the Count was latterly growing lukewarm, 
perhaps from fear of finding himself separated from the 
other nobles.^ On the whole, he was tractable enough, 
said the Cardinal, if he were not easily persuaded by the 
vile; but one day, perhaps, he might open his eyes 
ag-ain.3 Notwithstanding these vague expressions of 
approbation, which Granvelle permitted himself in his 
letters to Philip, he never failed to transmit to the monarch, 
every fact, every rumour, every Innuendo which might 
prejudice the royal mind against that nobleman or against 
any of the noblemen, whose characters he at the same 
time protested he was most unwilling to injure. It is true 
that he dealt mainly by insinuation, while he was apt t» 
conclude his statements with disclaimers upon his own 
part, and with hopes of improvement in the conduct of 
the seig^oiors. At this particular point of time he furnished 
Philip with a long and most circumstantial account of a 
treasonable correspondence which was thought to be going- 
on between the leading nobles and tlie future emperor, 
Maximilian.* The narrative was a good specimen of the 
masterly style of innuendo in which the Cardinal esceJied, 
L^nd by which he was often enabled to convince bis master 
Pof the truth of certain statements while affecting to dis- 
credit them. He had heard a story, he said, w^hich he felt 
bound to communicate to his Majesty, although he did not 
himself implicitly believe it. He felt himself the more 
bound to speak upon the subject because it tallied exactly 
with intellig-ence which he had received from another 
source. The story was,^ that one of these seigniors (the 
Cardinal did not know which, for he had not yet thought 
proper to investigate the matter) had said that rather tlian 
consent that the King should act in this matter of the 

^l Paplend'Elat, Ti,53> " IbW. • iHd. »iL «, 48. 
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bishoprics against the privileges of Brabant, the nob! 
would elect for their sovereign sowe other prince of 
i/lood. This, said the CarciinaJ, was perhaps a fant 
rather than an actual determination. Count Egmont, ti 
be sure, he said, was constantly exchanging letters witi 
the King of Bohemia (Maxiinilian), and it was suppose 
therefore, that he was the prince of tlie blood who was 
be elected to govern the provinces. It was determini 
that he should be chosen King of the Ronmans, by fe 
me^ns or by force, that he should assemble an army 
attack the Netherlands, that a corresponding- mOvemc 
should be made within the states, and that the peop 
should be made to rise, by giving them the reins in tl 
matter of religion. The Cardinal, after recounting all tl 
particulars of this fiction with great minuteness, adde 
with apparent frankness, that the correspondence betwel 
Egmont and Maximilian did not astonish him, becauj 
there had been much intimacy between them in the tin 
of the late Emperor, He did not feel convinced, therefor 
from the frequency of the tetters exclianged, that thei 
was a scheme to raise an army to attack the province 
and to have him elected by force. On the contrary 
Maximilian could never accomplish such a schemiC without 
the assistance of his imperial father the Emperor, who 
Granvelle was convinced would rather die than be mixed 
up with such villany against Philip.^ Moreover, unless 
the people should become still more corrupted by the bad 
counsels constantly given them, the Cardinal did not 
lieve that any of the great nobles had the power to di 
pose in this way of the provinces at their plcasur 
Therefore, he concluded that the story was to be reject 
as improbable, although it had come to him directly from 
the house of the said Count Egmont. ^ It is remarkable 
that, at the commencement of his narrative, the Carding 
had expressed his ignorance of the name of the seignid| 
who was hatching all this treason, while at the end of it 
he gave a local habitation to the plot in the palace of 
Egmont It is also quite characteristic that he should add 
that, after all, he considered that nobleman one of the 
most honest of all, if appearances did not deceive.^ m 

1 "Yiknlti eligeria. S. M. C d morir qur inlentar iBDlaTcllaquerU contra V, J,[. "J 
P^ieis. d'Elal, vl HS-S^S. fl 
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It may be supposed, however, that all these details of a 

plot which was quite imag'marj', were likely to produce 
mare effect upon a mind so narrow and sa suspicious as 
that of Philips than could the vague assertions of the Car- 
dinal, that in spite of all, he would dare be sworn that lie 
thought the Count honest, and that men should be what 
they seemed. 

Notwithstanding: the conspiracy, which according- to 
Granvelle's letters had been formed against him, notwith- 
standing- that his life was daily threatened, he did not 
advise the King: at this period to aveng"e him by any public 
explosion of wrath. He remembered, he piously observed, 
that vengeance belonged to God, and that He would 
repay.'- Therefore he passed over insults meelily, because 
that comported best with his Majesty's service. There- 
fore, too, he instructed Philip to make no demonstration 
at that time, in order not to damage his own affairs. He 
advised him to dissemble, and to pretend not to know 
what was g"oing on in the provinces.^ Knowing that his 
master looked to him daily for instructions, always obeyed 
them with entire docHity, and. In fact, could not move a. 
step in Netherland matters without them, he proceeded to 
dictate to him the terms in which he was to write to the 
nobles, and especially laid down rules for his guidance in 
his coming interviews with the Seigneur de Montigny.^ 
Philip, whose only talent consisted in the capacity to 
learn such lessons with laborious effort, was at this 
juncture particularly in need of tuition. The Cardinal 
instructed him^ accordingly, that he was to disabuse all 
men of the impression that the Spanish inquisition was 
to be introduced into the provinces. He was to write to 
the seigniors, promisingf to pay them their arrears of 
salary; he was to tjchort them to do all in their power 
for the advancement of religion and maintenance of the 
royal authority; and he was to suggest to them that, by 
his answer to the Antwerp deputation, it was proved that 
there was no intention of establishing the inquisition of 
Spain, under pretext of the new bishoprics.* The King 
was, furthermore, to sig-nify his desire that all the nobles 
should exert themselves to efface this false impression 
from the popular mind. He was also to express himself 
B to the same effect concerning the Spanish Inquisition, the 

^m ' Papiera d' Elflt, vL ssa-sfii. 9 Ibid, 
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bishoprics, and the religious question, in tlie public letters 
to Madame de Parma, wtiich were to be read in full 
council.'- The Cardinal also renewed his instructions to 
the King- as to the manner in which the Antwerp deputies 
were to be answered, by giving them, namely, assurances 
that to transplant the Spanish inquisition into the pro- 
vinces would be as hopeless as to attempt its establish- 
ment in Naples. 2 He renewed his desire that Philip should 
contradict the story about the half dozen heads, ^ and he 
especially directed him to inform Montigny that Berghen 
had known of the new bishoprics before the CardinaJ. 
This, urged Granvelle, was particularly necessary, because 
the seigniors were irritated that so important a matter 
should have been decided upon without their advice, and 
because the Marquis Berghen was now the " cock of the 
opposition." * 

At about the same time, it was decided by Granvelle 
and the Regent, in conjunction with the King, to sow 
distrust and jealousy among- the nobles, by giving greater 
" mercedes " to some than to others, although large sums 
were really due to all. In particular, the attempt was 
tnade in this paltry manner, to humiliate William of 
Orange.^ A considerable sum was paid to Egmont, and a 
trifling one to the Prince, in consideration of their large 
claims upon the treasury. ^ Moreover, the Duke of Aer- 
schot was selected as envoy to the Frankfort diet, where 
the King of the Romans was to be elected, with the 
express intention, as Margaret wrote to Philip, of creating 
divisions among the nobles, as he had suggested. The 
Duchess at the same time informed her brother that, ac- 
cording to Berlaymont, the Prince of Orange was re- 
volving some great design, prejudicial to his Majesty's 
service.^ 

Philip, who already began to suspect that a man who 
thought so much must be dangerous, was eager to find 
out the scheme over which William the Silent was sup- 
posed to be brooding, and wrote for fresa intelligence 
to the Duchess. Neither Margaret nor the Cardinal, how- 

1 Papier! d'Etst, «. 553-563. CoticspondaDce de Fbillppc II., L aig. 
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ever, could discover anything^ ag-ainst the Prince — who, 
meantimEf although disappointed of the mission to 
Frankfort, had gone to that city in ins private capacity 
— saving that he had been heard to say, "One day we 
shalJ be the stronger, "i Granvelle and Madame de 
Parma both communicated this report upon the same dayj 
but this was all that they were able to discover of the 
latent plot. 3 

In the autumn of this year (1562) Montigny made his 
visit to Spain, as confidential envoy from the Regent. 
The King being fully prepared as to the manner in which 
he was to deal with him, received the ambassador with 
great cordiality. He Informed him In the course of their 
interviews, that Granvelle had never attempted to create 
prejudice against the nobles, that he was incapable of the 
malice attributed to him, and that even were it other- 
wise, his evil representations against other public servants 
would produce no effect.* The King furthermore pro- 
tested that he bad no intention of introducing the Spanish 
inquisition into the Netherlands, and that the new bishops 
■were not intended as agents for such a design, but had 
been appointed solely with a view of smoothing religious 
difficulties in the provinces, and of leading his people bacit 
into the fold of the faithful. He added, that as long ago 
es his visit to England for the purpose of espousing Queen 
Mary, he had entertained the project of the new episco- 
pates, as the Marquis Berghen, with whom he had con- 
versed freely upon the subject, could bear witness.'* With 
regard to the connexion of Granvelle with the scheme, 
he assured MontigTiy that the Cardinal had not been 
previously consulted, but had 6rst learned the plan after 
■the mission of Sonnius.^ 

Such was the purport of the King's communications to 

the envoy, as appears from memoranda in the royal haod- 

writing- and from the correspondence of Margaret of 

■Parma. Philip's exactness in conforming to his instruc- 

[tions is sufficiently apparent, on comparing his statements 

l-with the letters previously received from the omnipresent 

I Cardinal. Beyond the limits of those directions the 

["King hardly hazarded a syllable. He was merely the 

Ujleoipotentiary of the Cardinal, as MontJgny of the Re- 
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gent. So long; as Granv€i]le''s power lasted, he was abso- 
lute and infalHWe. Such, then, was the amount of 
satisfaction derived from the mission of Montigny. There 
was to be no diminution of the relEg-ious persecution, but 
"the people were assured, upon royal authority, that the 
inquisition, by which they were daily burned and be- 
headed, could not be logically denominated the Spanish 
inquisition. In addition to the comfort, whatever it might 
hCf which the nation could derive from this statement, 
they were also consoled with the information that Gran- 
velle was not the inventor of the bishoprics. Allhoug-h 
he had violently supported the measure as soon as pub- 
lished, secretly denouncingf as traitors and demagogues, 
all those who lifted their voices against it, although he 
was the originator of the renewed edicts^ although he 
took, daily, persona! pains that this Ncthcrland inquisi- 
tion, " more pitiless than the Spanish," should be enforced 
in its rigour, and, althoug;h he, at the last, opposed the 
slightest mitigation of its horrors, he was to be repre- 
sented to the nobles and the people, as a man of mild and 
unprejudiced characterf incapable of injuring even his 
enemies. " I will deal with the seigniors most blandly," 
the Cardinal had written to Philip, " and will do them 
pleasure, even if they do not wish it, for the sake of God 
and your Majesty." ^ It was in this light, accordingly, 
that Philip drew the picture of his favourite minister to 
the envoy. Montigny. although somewhat influenced by 
the King's hypocritical assurances of the benignity with 
which he regarded the Netherlands, was, nevertheless, 
not to be deceived by this flattering portraiture of a man 
whom he knew so well and detested so cordially as he did 
Granvelle. Solicited by the King, at their parting inter- 
view, to express his candid opinion as to the causes of 
the dissatisfaction In the provinces, Montigny very frankly 
and most imprudently gave vent to his private animosity 
towards the Cardinal. He spoke of his licentiousness, 
greediness, ostentation, despotism, and assured the 
monarch that nearly all the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
entertained the same opinion concerning him. He then 
dilated upon the general horror inspired by the inquisi- 
tion, and the great repugnance felt to the establishment 
of the new episcopates. These three evils, Granvelle, the 

I "Yd uaaiS con dlds tods blandura, 7 l» faoit pliucr «n quaalo pudlcTG Biinque no 
gaiiezan para jejvrdo de Dioa e de V. M."— Pepiirs d'Ewi, vi. 37 J- 
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[inquisition, and the bishoprics, he maintained were the 
.real and sufficient causes of the increasing: popular dis- 
i content.^ Time was to reveal whetlier the open-liearted 
envoy was to escape punishment for his frankness, and 
whether veng"eance for these crimes against Granvelle and 
Philip were to be left wholly, as the Cardinal had lately 
suggested, in the hands of ihc Lord. 

Montig-ny returned late in Decemben^ His report con- 
cerning the results of his mission was made in the state 
council, and was received with great indignation.^ The 
professions of benevolent intentions on the part of the 
sovereign made no impression on the mind of Orange, 
who was already In the habit ol receiving secret informa- 
tion from Spain with regard to the intentions of the 
government. He knew very well that the plot revealed 
to him by Henry the Second in the wood of Vincennes 
was still tlie royal programme, so far as the Spanish 
monarch was concerned. Moreover, his anger was 
heightened by infornnation received from Montigny that 
the names oi Orange, Egmont, and tSieir adherents, were 
cited to him as he passed through France as the avowed 
defenders of the Huguenots, in politics and religion.* The 
Prince, who was still a sincere Catholic, while he hated 
the persecutions of the inquisition, was furious at the 
statement. A violent scene occurred in the council. 
Orange openly denounced the report as a new slander of 
Granvelle, while Margaret defended the Cardinal and 
denied the accusation, but at the same time endeavoured 
with the utmost earnestness to reconcile the conflicting 
parties. 5 

!t had now become certain, however, that the govern- 
ment could no longer be continued on its present footing. 
Either Granvelte or the seigniors must succumb. The 
Prince of Orange was resolved that the Cardinal should 
fall, or that he would himself withdraw from all partici- 
pation in the affairs of government. In this decision he 
was sustained by Egmont, Horn, Montigny, Berghen, and 
the other leading nobles. 

1 Stnidn, ill. 1M, isi, CoirespomlaiicedePLiliijpe It, !. 230. 
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CHAPTER IV 

JcinL l«tt«r lo Philip, fiom Orange, KgmQQI, and Horn— Egmont's guAirtl with 
and wjth ArcnibcTg — PbiJip'** answer 10 ihe ihrte [jcjble-^ — H.ii i[i^i.riiciioiss 
X^uchcEs— E^mant dEclincs- the Kine's LiviUittaD \o visit Spain— Stcsivd leit«i 
three suigoiurs— MLiksLoQ o-f Armr^nLeroa — Leiier uf Alva— Secret kiieri of Gt 
to Fbllip — Tbs CfudinEkl's insinunlions and insmiuaciis—His complaints as 
lukewarmneas of Rerglien and Muniigiij in ih.c caujic of the iiiqiiikiiitm— Ara 
la thcii ducredit prii';;t£]y chronicled by Ci'sni'dle — bttppu3cd aecc£suy for the 
prcKUce in ihe ptovinces— ConesponJeat.* of Loiaras Scba'tnJi— Approachiti 
^Anxiecy of U;s>uveil<: taietiie — Uanqu.ecoTQLniaT.'ichcu— Invention of the fr 
livery — Concipomicncc of [be Duchiss and of tlie Canlijul wiiSi Iliilip u_ 
sulijecE — Kntire withdia<v^ of tilt tlu'ee leigiiiais from tba stale cdui>ci1 — Tit f 
Advises wjib AlvA ca]tci:rnmg the rec&ll ai Granvcllc^K Iterate duplicity o{ Phi 
airi-iigtmenis- His.iecfei note 10 tht Cardinl—HiFi dissembling letters W O'thc 
DeparLuie of CiraDveilif from the Nc[iierJarkds—'S arsons opLiiiulis b& to LtB cau 
Luiitfdu* conduct cf Brtdci'ijde wid HiiogiUiiaieii— Fibiiluui staiemcnta in G 
velle's CDrrfcBpondencB'GEMiceminH hia j«cali — Universjl mystidcinBun— The Clan 
deceived by llie: King— Grtini'tile in leiitcmciii— His ei>ii;ureani5iii— Foifs 
pri^uinctf OE Hi Mi ttturo — UnivEFsal jcy aE bis dcparfure — Repr-irscntAdijn^ 
di3cnH3it made hy the Ducbtaa to Philip — Her hypocritical Jeitrrs to the CbH 
Maaq^erade »,[ C-"puni Matisteld's— l^tmmorHiay'g ^vice ifl )ii» broUiBf— Re'-*™ 
Gnuivcllc's fidtauiistratioD and e&EEmEhte of h'ts choiactcri 

On the nth of March, 1563, Orange, Horn, and Eg-i 
united in. a reraarkable letter to the King.i They 
that as their hinger " taciturnity " might cause the 
of his Majesty's affairs, they were at last compellei 
bre^k silence. They hoped tliat the King- would reu 
with benignity a coraniunicatioo whii:li was pure, fn 
and free from all passion. The leading personages oE 
province, they continued, having thoroughly esamined 
nature and extent of Cardinal Granvelle's authority, 
arrived at the conclusion that everything was in his hai 
This persuasion, they said, was rooted in the heartl 
ail his Majesty's subjects, and particularly in their q 
so deeply, that it could not be eradicated as long as 
Cardinal remained. The King- was therefore Jinplorei 
consider the necessity of remedying the evil. The 
affairs, it was altirmed, would never be successfully 
ducted so long as they were entrusted to GranvellCf 
cause he was so odious to so many people. If the da^ 
were not imminent, they should not feel obliged to w 
to his Majesty with so much vehemence. It was, 
ever, an affair which allowed neither delay nor dissi 
lation. They therefore prayed the King, if they had 
deserved credence in things of weight, to believe 1 
now. By so doing, his Majesty would avoid great 
chief. Many grand seigniors, governors, and others, 
thought it necessary to give this notice, in order that 
' C^rrespoD dance de GuHlBume le Tacit., ii. 35-39. 
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King- might prevent the ruin of the country. IE, how- 
ever, his Majesty were willing, as they hoped, to avoid 
discDntenting- aJl for the sake of satisfying- one, it was 
possible tliat affairs might yet prosper. That they might 
not be thought influenced hy ambition or by hope of 
private profit, the writers asked leave to retire from tJie 
state council. Neither their reputation, they said, nor 
tlie interests of the royal service would permit them to 
act with the CardinaL They professed themselves dntiifu! 
subjects and Catholic vassals. Had it not been for the 
^eal of the leading seigniors, the nobility, and other well- 
disposed persons, affairs would not at that moment be 
so tranquil ; the common people having- been so much 
injured, and the manner of life pursued by the Cardinal 
not being calculated to give more satisfaction than was 
afTordcd by his unlimited authority. In conclusion, the 
writers begged his Majesty not to throw the blame upon 
them, il mischance should follow the neglect of this 
warning. 

This memorable letter was signed by Guillaumc de 
Nassau, LamoraJ d'EgmOnt, and Phillppes de MontmOr- 
eiicy (Count Horn). It was despatched under cover to 
Charles de Tisnacq,^ a Belglaoj and procurator for the 
affairs of the Netherlands at Madrid, a man whose rela- 
tions with Count ligmonE were of a friendly character. 
It was impossible, liowever, to keep the matter a secret 
from the person most interested. The Cardinal wrote to 
the King the day before the letter was written, and many 
weeks before it was sent, to apprize him that it was 
coming, and to instruct him as to the answer he was to 
fi^ake.3 Nearly all the leading nobles and governors had 
adhered to the substance of the letter, save the Duke of 
Acrschot, Count Arcmberg, and Baron Berlaymont. The 
Duke and Count had refused to join the league; violent 
scenes having occurred upon the subject between them 
end the leaders of the opposition party. Egmont, being 
with a large shooting-party at Aerschot's country place, 
Beaumont had taken occasion to urge the Duke to join in 
the general demonstration against the Cardinal, arguing 
ithe matter in the rough, off-hand, reckless manner which 
[was habitual with him. His arguments offended the 
isoblcman thus addressed, who was vain and Irascible. He 
rephed by affirming that he was a friend to Egmont, but 

1 Siwda, lii. laS. ' Papien d'ElaC, vil, ji-ai. 
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would not have him for his master. He would 
nothing to do, he said, with their league ag'ainst the 
dina], who had never given him cause of enmity. 
had no disposition to dictate to the King as to his c 
of ministers, and his Majesty was quite right to seiei 
servants at his own pleasure. The Duke added, tl 
the seig^niors did not wish him for a friend, it W 
matter of indifference to iiim. Not one of them ws 
superior; he had as large a band of noble followers 
friends as the best of thcmj and he had no dispositi 
accept the supremacy of any nobleman in the land. 
conversation carried on in this key soon became a qu, 
and from words the two gentlemen would soon have 
to blows, but for the interposition of Aremberg- 
Robics, who were present at the scene. The Duch 
Paima, narrating the occurrence to the King, added 
a duel had been the expected result of the affair, but 
the two nobles had eventually been reconciled,* It 
characteristic of Aerschot that he continued afte 
to associate with the nobles upon friendly terms, 
maintaining an increased intimacy with the Cardinal 

The gentlemen who sent the letter were annoyed a 
premature publicity which it seem,ed to have atta 
Orange had in vain solicited Count Aremberg to joi; 
league, and had quarrelled with him in conseque 
Egmont, in the presence of Madame de Parma, oj 
charged Aremberg with having divulged the secret % 
had been confided to him. The Count fiercely d 
that he had uttered a syllabic on the subject to a hi 
being; but added that any communication on his 
would have been quite superfluous, while Egmont am 
friends were daily boasting of what they were to aco 
plish. Egmont reiterated the charge of a breacli of f; 
by Aremberg. That nobleman replied by laying his 
upon his sword, denouncing as liars all persons 
should dare to charge him again with such an ofEi 
and offering to fight out the quarrel upon the ins 
Here, again, personal combat was, with much difB*; 
averted.* 

Egmont, rude, reckless, and Indiscreet, was ale 

1 Pftplw! d'Etal, vii. 5, ii-ar. CoirespoTidttnEe de PhiUppa IT., L a^t, 24a. 
lit. s-n- 

S Paj)ier3 d'Etal, vij. n-st. — " Converse con ellos, y elloa con ef, con may 1)0*1 
J ny masny miniKi el conmiKO y ya con eV 

s Papisr^ iS'Star, vii- l5, 'g. 
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making manifest that he was more at home on a battle- 
field than in a political controversy where prudence and 
knowiedge of human nature were as requisite as courag"e. 
He was at this period more liberal in his sentiments tl^an 
at any moment of his life. Inflamed by his hatred of 
Granveile, and determined to compass the overthrow of 
that minister, he conversed freely with all kinds of 
people, sought popularity among the biirj^hers, and de- 
scanted to every one with much imprudence upon the 
necessity of union for the sake of liberty and the national 
good.^ The Regent, while faithfully recording in her 
despatches everything of this; nature which reached her 
ears, expressed her astonishment at Egmont's course, 
because, as she had often taken occasion to inform the 
King, she had always considered the Count most sincerely 
attached to his Majesty's service. 2 

Berlaymont, the only other noble of prominence who did 
not approve the nth of March letter, was at this period 
attempting to "swim in two waters," and, as usual in 
such cases, found it very difficult to keep himself afloat. 
He had refused to join the league, but he stood aloof 
from Granvelle. On a hope held out by the seigniors 
that his son should be made Bishop of Liege, he had 
ceased during a whole year from visiting the Cardinal, 
and had never spoken to him at the council-board. ^ 
Granvelle, in narrating these circumstances to the King, 
expressed the opinion that Berlaymont, by thus attempt- 
ing to please bath parties, had thoroughly discredited 
himself with both.* 

The famous epistle, although a most reasonable and 
manly statement of an incontrovertible fact, was never- 
theless a document which it required much boldness to 
sign. The minister at that moment seemed omnipotent, 
and it was obvious that the King was determined upon 
a course of political and religious absolutism. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that, although many sustained its 
principles, few were willing to affix their names to a 
paper which might prove a death-warrant to the signers. 
Even Montigny and Eerghen, although they had been 
active in conducting the whole cabal, if cabal it could be 
called, refused to subscribe the letter.^ Egmont and 

J CorrraiitindBnce de Philippe II., i. s^S, * IbicL 
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Horn were men of reckless daring, but they were nof 
keen-sig:hted enough to perceive fully the consequences 
of their acts. Orange was often accused hy his cnemii"; 
o{ timidity, but none ever doubted his capacity to look 
quite tlirough the deeds of men. His poiiiical foresight 
enabled him to measure the dangerous precipice whicli 
they were deliberately approaching, v/hile the abyss migh! 
perhaps be shrouded to the vision of his companions. He 
was too tranquil of nature to be hurried, by passion, into 
a grave political step, which in cooler moments he might 
reg^ret. He resolutely, therefore, and with his cjes open, 
placed himself In open and recorded enmity with the 
most powerful and dangerous man in the whole Spanish 
realm, and incurred the resentment of a King who never 
forgave. 

Philip answered the letter of the three nobles on the 
6th June following;. Tn this reply,^ which was brief, he 
acknowledged the zea! and affection by which the writers 
had been actuated. He sugjifestcd, nevertheless, that, as 
they had mentioned no particular cause for adopting- the 
advice contained in their letter, it would be better that 
one of them should come to Madrid to confer with him. 
Such matters, he said, could be better treated by ■word of 
mouth. He might thus receive sufficient Information to 
enable him to form a decision, for, said he in conclusion, 
It was not his custom to aggrieve any of his minis 
without cause.^ 

This was a fine phrase, but under the circumstances 
its application, quite ridiculous. There was no question 
of aggrieving the minister. The letter of the three nobles 
w^as very simple- It consisted of a fact and a deduction. 
The fact stated was, that the Cardinal was odious to all 
classes of tlie nation. Tlie deduction drawn was, that the 
government could no longer be carried On by him without 
imminent danger of ruinous convulsions. The fact was 
indisputable. The person mOSt Interested confirmed it in 
his private letters. " 'Tis said,** wrote Granvclle to 
Philip, " that grandees, nobles, and people, alt abhor me, 
nor am I surprised to find that fjrandees, nobles, and 
people are all Openly against me, since eacb and ail have 
been invited to join in the league. "3 The Cardinal's 

• Corrtspi)rii1arced«GuillAuin*l« Tacit., it a%, *a- 

B TLid.— " Crz ce n'esl pas ma cou^tiunc de grcvcr auci^una df mea minisUrs suifi c;kij^(«, 
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irea&ons for the existence of the unpopularity, which he 
ladmltted to the fullj have no bearing- upon the point in 
[the letter. The fact was relied upon to sustaiQ a simplej 
althoug^h a momentous inference. It was for Philip to 
decide upon the propriety of the deduction, and to abide 
,hy the consequences of his resolution when taken. As 
'usual, however, the monarch was not capable of making 
up his mind. He knew very well that the Cardinal was 
odious and infamous, because he was the willing: imper- 
sonation of the royal policy. Philip was^ therefore, logic- 
ally called upon to abandon the policy or to sustain the 
minister. He could make up his mind to do neither the 
one nor the other. In the meantime a well-turned period 
of mock magnanimity had been furnished him. This he 
accordingly transmitted as his first answer to a most 
important comimunicatJon upon a subject which, in the 
words of the writers, "admitted neither of dissimulation 
nor delay." To deprive Philip of dissimulation and delay, 
however, was to take away his all. 

At the same time that he sent his answer to the nobles, 
he wrote an explanatory letter to the Reg'ent. He in- 
formed her that he had received the communication of 
the three aeijjnlors, but instructed her that she was to 
appear to know nothing of the matter until Egraont 
should speak to her upon tlie subject. He added that, 
although he had signified his wish to the three nobles, 
that one of them, without specifying" which, should come 
to Madrid, he in reality desired that Eg^moat, who seemed 
the most tractable of the three, should be the one de- 
puted. The King; added, that his object was to divide 
the nobles, and to gaiti time,^ 

It was certainly superfluous upon Philip's part to in- 
form his sister that his object was to grain time. It 
was, however, sufficiently puerile to recommend to his 
sister an affectation o£ ig"norance on a subject concern- 
ing' which nobles had wranfjled, and almost drawn their 
swords in her presence. This, however, was the I^in^'s 
statesmanship when left to his unaided exertions. In 
order more fully to divide the nobles, the King" also trans- 
mitted to Egmont a private note, in his own handwriting", 
cKpressing his desire that he should visit Spain to person, 
that they might confer together upon the whole subject.^ 

1 Corres poll dance di Plii]ip]ic 11., ii its. 
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^B thing but a satisfactory effect. The discontent and rage 

|V of the gentlemen who had written or sustained the iilh 

of March communication was much increased. The 

■ answer was, in truth, no answer at all. " 'Tis a cold 
and bad reply," wrote Louis of Nassau, " to send after 
so lon^ a delay. 'Tis easy to see that the letter came 
from the Cardinal's smithy. In summd.. it is a vile 
business, if tlie gentlemen are all to be governed by one 
person. I hope to God his power will come soon to an 
end. Nevertheless," added Louis, *' the gentlemen are 
all wide aw;ike, for they trust the red fellow not a bit 

• more than he deserves."^ 
The reader has already seen that the letter was in- 
deed " from the Cardinal's smithy," Cranvelle having in- 
structed his master how to reply to the seigniors before 
the communication had been despatched. 

The Duchess wrote immediately to inform her brother 
that Egmont had expressed himself willing enough to go 
to Spain, but had added that he must first consult Orange 
and Horn. 3 As soon as that step had been taken, she 
had been informed that it was necessary for them to 
advise with all the gentlemen who had sanctioned their 

■ letter. The Duchess had then tried in vain to prevent 
such an assembly, but finding that, even if forbidden, it 
would still take place, she had permitted the meeCing in 
Brussels, as she could better penetrate into their pro- 
ceedings there, than if it should be held at a distance. 
She added that she should soon send her secretary 

»Armenter<is to Spain, that the King might be thoroughly 
acquainted with what was occurring,^ 
Egmont soon afterwards wrote to Philip, declining to 
visit Spain expressly on account of the Cardinal. He 
added, that he was ready to undertake the journey, should 
the King command his presence for any other object.* 
The same decision was formally communicated to the 
■ Regent by those Chevaliers of the Fleece who had ap- 
H proved the nth of March letter— Montigny, Berghen, 
" Meghem, Mansfeld, Ligne, Hoogstraaten, Orange, Eg-- 
mont, and Horn. The Prince of Orange, speaking in 
the name of all, Informed her that they did not consider 
It consistent witli their reputa[io^^ nor with the interest of 

' fTrafffj V. Prfnsl., Arr:hiv-cSj Mi:., 164., 165 
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his Majesty, that any one of them should make so long- 
and troublesome a journey, in order to accuse the Cardi- 
nal. For any other purpose, they all held themselves 
ready to go to Spain at once. The Duchess expressed 
her regret at this resolution. The l*rince replied by affirm- 
ing' that in all their proceedings they had been g:overned, 
not by hatred of GranvelJe, but by a sense of duty to his 
Majesty. It was now, he added, for the King- to pursue 
what course it pleased him.i 

Four days after this interview with the Regent, Orange, 
Egmont, and Horn addressed a second letter to the King.- 
In this communication they stated that they had con- 
sulted with all the g^entlemen with whose approbation 
their first letter had been written. As la the journey of 
one of them to Spain, as suggested, they pronounced 
it very dangerous for any seignior to absent himself, in 
the condition of affairs which then existed. It was not a 
sut!Bcient cause to go thither on account of Granvelle. 
They disclaimed any intention of making themselves 
parties to a process against the Cardinal. They had 
thought that their simple, brief announcement would have 
sufficed to induce his Majesty to employ that personage 
in other places, where his talents would be more fruitful. 
As to "aggrieving the Cardinal without cause," there 
was no question of agjjrieving him at all, but of relieving , 
him of an office which could not remain in his hands 
without disaster. As to " no particular cause having 
been mentioned/' they said the omission was from 
no lack of many such. They had charged none, how- 
ever, because, from their past services and their fidelity 
to his Majesty, they expected to be believed on their 
honour, without further witnesses or evidence. They had 
no intention of making themselves accusers. They had 
purposely abstained from specifications. If bis Majesty 
should proceed to ampler information, causes enough 
would be found. It was better, however, ihat they should 
■be furnished by others than by themselves. His Majesty 

ould then find that the public and general complaint was 
without adequate motives. They renewed their 

rayer lo be excused from serving in the council of 
late, in order that they might not be afterwards incul- 

ated for the faults of others. Feeling that the con- 

1 Conspondancc de Pliill|ip« II., I. 95^ 
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troversy between themselves and the Cardinal de Gran- 
velle in the state council produced no fruit for his Majesty's 
affairs, they preferred to yield to him. In conclusion, 
ihey begg"ed the King to excuse the simpHcity of their 
letters, the ratlier that they were not by nature great 
orators, but more accustomed to do well than to speak 
well, which was also more becoming- to persons of their 
quality. 1 

On the 4th of AugTjst, Count Horn also addressed a 
private letter to the King, written ia the same spirit as 
that which characterized the joint letter just cited. He 
assured his Majesty that the Cardinal could render do 
valuable service to the crown on account of the hatred 
which the whole nation bore him. but that, as far as 
reg^arded the maintenance of the ancient religion, all the 
nobles were willing to do their duty.^ 

The Regfent now despatched, according to promise, her 
private secretary, Thomas de Armenteros, to Spain. His 
instructions,^ which were very elaborate, showed that 
Granvellc was not mistaken when he charged her with 
bein^ entirely chang-ed in reg^ard to him, and when he 
addressed her a reproachful letter, protesting: his astonish- 
ment that his conduct had become suspicious, and his 
inability to divine the cause of the w-eariness and dissatis- 
faction which she manifested in reg:ard to him.* 

Arnienteros, a man of low, mercenary, and deceitful 
character, but a favourite of the Recent, and already 
beginning" to acquire that influence over her mind which 
was soon to become so predominant, was no friend of 
the Cardinal. It was not probable that he wonld diminish 
the effect of that vnijue censure mingled with faint com^ 
mendation which characterized Margaret's instructions 
by any laudatory suggestions of his own. He was 
directed to speak in general terms of the advance of 
heresy, and the increasing penury of the exchequer. He 
was to request two hundred thousand crowns toward the 
lottery, which the Regent proposed to set up as a finan- 
cial scheme. He was to represent that the Duchess had 
tried, unsuccessfully, every conceivable means of accom- 
modating the quarrel between the Cardinal and the seign- 

1 " D autant que ne soiamM point de rialuTP Bf"". o'"^"" n« tiaranpieurs, et p)iM 
sccDu^nimct ^ Utn lairoqui; i bicn cliri, Cdmme Bi.i»^y 11 ceil miculi siant k ccnside aotie 
^wnli'U. '-^T-crrespord.ince de G-ailjajsim* 1» TaciL, iL 41-47, 
" CorTWipanifa.nce de Ptilippe It., i. »6i, a6a. ■ Ibid., 365-367. 
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>rs. She recognized GraoveJle's great capacity, ex- 
'perience, zeal, and devotion — for all which qualities she 
made much of him — while on the other haiid she felt 
that it would be a great inconvenience, and might cause 
a revolt o£ the country, were she to retain him in the 
^Netherlands against the will of the seigniors. These 
Bmotives had compelled her, the messeng-er was to add, 
to place both views of the subject before the eyes of the 
King. Armenteros was, furtiiermorc, to narrate the cir- 
cumstances of the interviews which had recently taken 
place between herseU and the leaders of the opposition 
party. 1 

From the tenor of these instructions, it was sufficiently 
obvious that Margaret of Parma was not anxious to 
retain the Cardinal, but that, on the contrary, she was 
beginnings already to feel alarm at the dang^erous posi- 
tion in which she found herself. A few days after the 
three nobles had despatched their last letter to the King-, 
they had handed her a formal remonstrance. In this 
document they stated their conviction that the country 

■ was on the hi^h road to ruin, both as regarded his 
Majesty's service and the common weal. The exchequer 
was hare, the popular discontent daily increasing-, the 
fortresses on the frontier in a dilapidated condition. It 
was to be apprehended daily that merchants and other 
inhabitants of the provinces would be arrested In foreign 
countries, to satisfy the debts owed by his Majesty, To 
provide ag'ainst all these evils, but one course, it was sug- 
gested, remained to the government — to summon the 
states-g'enerai, and to rely upon their counsel and sup- 
port. The nobles, however, forbore to press this point, 
by reason of the prohibition which the Regent had re- 
ceived from the King. They sugfi^ested, however, that 
such an interdiction could have been dictated only by a 
distrust created between his Majesty and the estates by 
persons having no love for either, and who were detcr- 

mined to leave no resource by which the distress of the 

country could be prevented. The nobles, therefore, 
begged Iier highness not to take it amiss if, so long as 
the King were indisposed to make other arrangements 
for the administration of the provinces, they should ab- 
stain from appearing at the state council. They pre- 
ferred to cause the shadow at last to disappear, which 

) CerreSrpSD dance de Philippe Il.t atri rap. 
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they had so long personated. In conclusion, however, 
they expressed their determination! to do their duty in 
their several governments, and to serve the Regfcnt ta 
the best of their abilities.^ 

After this remonstrance had been delivered, the Prince 
of Oranf^Cj Count Horn, and Count E^nioiit abstained 
entirely from the sessions of the state council. She was 
left alone \vith the Cardinal, whdm she already hated, 
and with his two shadows, VigHus and Berlaymont, 

Armenteros, after a month spent on his journey, arrived 
in Spain, and was soon admitted to an audience by 
Philip. In his first interview, which lasted four hours,* 
he read to the King; all the statements and documents 
with which he had come providedp and humbly requested 
a prompt decision. Such a result was of course out of 
the question. Moreover, the Cortes of Tarragon, which 
happened then to be in session, and which required the 
royal attcntioni supplied the monarch with a fresh excuse 
for indulg-ing in his habitual vacillation.^ Meantime, bv 
way of obtaining; additional counsel in so grave an emer- 
gency, he transmitted the letters of the noblesj tog;ether 
with the other papers, to the Duke of Alva, and requested 
his opinion on the subject.^ AJva replied with the roar 
of a wild beast. 

" Every time," he wrote, " that I see the despatches of 
those three Flemish seigniors my rag:e is so much excited 
that if I did not use all possible efforts to restrain it, my 
sentiments would seem those of a madman. " ^ After this 
exordium he proceeded to express the opinion that all the 
hatred and complaints against the Cardinal had arisen 
from his opposition to the convocation of the states- 
general. With regard to persons who had so richly de- 
sen.'ed such chastisement, he recommended "that their 
heads should be taken off; but, until this could be done, 
that the King; should dissemble with them." He advised 
Philip not to reply to their letters, but merely to intimate, 
through the Reg'ent, that their reasons for the course pro- 
posed by them did not seem satisfactory. He did not 
prescribe this treatment of the case as " a true remedy, 
but only as a palliative ; because for the moment only 

^l Hootd, iL 4.J.— Compare Contspoinlance do Guillaumc le Tacit., iii, to (note fay M. 
Gac^her^). ^ Siuda, iii. 130. > Ibid. 

* Ccmespotidancc dc Fliiiippc II.. i. 171. 
^ ''C3(Ca vet i\wt vea los de^pa-rrbos de nc^aElIc^ Fres s^iiarEs me rriDcvan Ba golffa. de 
nianrra Que si na proctiriLSSPinudiD'tcinnbrb. crrO' parcccrla 3i V. M. mLDpiDion dclxuiibre 
/reaetifv," etc, elc— G. v. PrinsL, A.remvei, «ti;.iV »Ti-*TI' 
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weak medicines could be employed, from which^ how- 
ever, but small effect could be anticipated." ^ As to rc- 
calHiig: the Cardinal, " as tliey had the impudence to pro- 
pose to his Majesty," the Duke most decidedly advised 
against the step. In the meantime, and before it should 
be practicable to proceed " to that vigorous chastisement 
already indicated," he advised separating the nobles as 
much as possible by administering' flattery and deceitful 
caresses to Egmont, who might be entrapped more easily 
than the others. 

Here, at least, was a man wiio knew his own mind. 
Here was a servant who could be relied upon to da his 
master's bidding whenever this master should require his 
help. The vigorous explosion of wrath with which the 
Duke thus responded to tRe first symptoms of what he 
regarded as rebellion, gave a feeble intimation of the 
tone which he would assume when that movement should 
have reached a more advanced stage. It might he 
guessed what kind of remedies he would one day pre- 
scribe in place of the " mild medicines " in which he so 
reluctantly acquiesced for the present. 

While this had been the course pursued by Uie seign- 
iors, the Regent and the King, in regard to that all- 
absorbing subject of Nctherland politics — the struggle 
against Granvelle^the Cardinal, in hJs letters to Philip, 
had been painting the situation by minute daily touches, 
in a manner of which his pencil alone possessed the 
secret. 

Still maintaining the attitude of an injured but for- 
giving Christian, lie spoke of the nobles in a, tone of 
gentle sorrow. He deprecated any rising of the royal 
wrath In his behalf 5 he would continue to serve the 
gentlemen, whether they would or no; he was most 
anxious lest any considerations on his account should 
interfere with the King's decision in regard to the course 
to be pursued in the Netherlands. At the same lime, 
notwithstanding these genera! professions of benevolence 
towards the nobles, he represented them as broken spend- 
thrifts, wishing to create general confusion in order ta 
escape from personal liabilities ; as Conspirators who had 
placed themselves within the reach of the attorney-gene- 
ral;^ as ambitious malcontents who were disposed to 
1 " ■ Que no tc pueden nplicar lino medidinas muy (lo^a» y dudatido milcbo' dn U 

a Fspicri d'Etal, vii, lE, 15, iijq. 
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overthrow the royal authority, and to substitute an ansto- 
cratic repiiblic upon its ruins. He would say nothing to 
prejudice the King-'s mind against tliese gentlemen; but 
he took care to omit nothing which could possibly accom- 
plish that result. He described them as systematically 
opposed to the policy which he knew lay nearest the 
King's lie,irt, and as deternnined to assassinate the faith- 
ful minister who was so resolutely carrying it out, if Ms 
removal could be efTecled in no other way. He spoke oi 
the state of religion as becoming more and more un- 
satisfactory, and bewailed the difllculty with which he 
could procure the burning of heretics; difficulties origin- 
ating in the reluctance oi men from whose elevated rank 
better things might have been expected. 

As Granvellc is an important personage, as his charac- 
ter has been alternately ihe subject at much censure and 
of more applause, and as the epoch now described was 
the one in which the causes of the great convulsion were 
rapidly germinating, it is absolutely necessary that the 
reader should be placed in a position to study the main 
character, as painted by his own hand ; the hand in which 
were placed, at that moment, the destinies of a mighty 
empire. It is the historian's duly, therefore, to hang the 
picture of his administration fully in the light. At the 
moment when the nth of March letter was despatched, 
the Cardinal represented Orange and Egmont as en- 
deavouring by every method of menace or blandishment 
to induce all the grand seig^niors and petty nobles to join 
in the league against himself. They had quarrelled with 
Aerschot and Aremberg, they had more than half seduced 
Berlaymont, and they stigmatized all who refused to enter 
into their feague as cardinalists and familiars of the inqui- 
sition. ^ He protested that he should regard their il!-will 
with indifference, were he not convinced that he was him- 
self only a pretest, and that their designs were really mudi 
deeper.2 Since the return of Montigiiy, the seigniors had 
established a league which that gentleman and his brother^ 
Count Horn, had both joined., He would say nothing con- 
cerning the defamatory letters and pamphlets of which he 
was the constant object, tor he wished no heed taken of 
matters which concerned exclusively himself. Notwith- 
standing this disclaimer, however, he rarely omitted to 
iiote ihe appearance of all such productions for his Majesty's 

^ /"npiers d'Elat vii J, ii-^i 1 lE, 19, l*tSi! * Ibid. 
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pecial information. " It was better to calm men's 
pirits," he said, "' than to excite them." As to fostering- 
juarrels among- the seij^'-niors, as the King; had recom- 
mended, that was hardly necessary, for diycord was fast 
sowinj;; its own seeds. " It gave him much pain/* he said^ 
with a Christian sigh, "to observe that such dissensions 
had already arisen, and unfortunately on his account."^ 
He then proceeded circumstantially to describe the 
quarrel between Acrschot and Egfmont, already narrated 
by the Reg-ent, omitting in his statement no particular 
which could make Eg'mont reprehensible in the royal 
eyes. He likewise painted the quarrel between the same 
noble and Arember^, to which lie had already alluded in 
previous letters to the King-, adding that many g^entlemcn, 
and even the more prudent part of the people, were dis- 
satisfied with the course of the grandees, and that he was 
taking- underhand but dexterous means to confirm them 
in such seniimcnts.^ He instructed Philip how to reply to 
the letter addressed to him, but begged his Majesty not 
to hesitate to sacrifice him if the interests of his crown 
should seem to require it.^ 

With regard to religious matters, he repeatedly deplored 
that, nntwithsiandinf!' his own exertions and those of 
''Madame de Parma, things were not going on as he desired, 
but, on the contrary, very badly — '* For the love of God 
and the service of the holy rehgion," he cried out fer- 
vently, " put your royal hand valiantly to ihe work, 
otherwise we have only to exclaim, Help, Lord, for we 
perish 1"* Having uttered tliis pious exhortation in the 
ear of a man who needed no stimulant in the path of 
persecution, he proceeded to express his regrets that the 
judges and other officers were not taking in hand the 
chastisement of heresy with becoming vigour.^ 

Yet, at that very moment Peter Titclmann was raging 
through Flanders, tearing whole families out of bed and 
burning them to ashes, with such utter disregard to all 
laws or forms as to provoke in the very nest year a 
solemn protest from the four estates of Flanders; and 
Titclmann was but one of a dozen inquisitors. 

GranveUe, however, could fmd little satisfaction in the 
exertions of subordinates so long as men in high station 

' "■Pero pfaa me que In. ptiinetB caosa tome funrtjitnctiio aobte Id que mt WCB." — 
FapioS d'Etfll, Vii. i, ii-zi ; iS, i$, aitg, 




"V ya jiraauD di;£lniin«hla y sc mino de M'OnrmAoi como c^nrienv," w:. — Ibid. 
lljLd. ■• Paijiecs d'Eia*, *il. 83. • lliii!., vii, jj. 
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were remiss in iheir duties. The Marquis Berghen, he in- 
formed Philip, showed but little disposition to put down 
heresy in Valenciennes, while Montig"ny was equally 
remiss at Tournay.^ They were often beard to say, to any 
who chose to listeoj that it was not right to inflict the 
punishment of death for matters of religion. 3 This senti- 
ment, uttered in that age of cruelty, and crowning the 
memory of those unfortunate nobles with eterna] honour, 
was denounced hy the churchman as criminal, and deserv- 
Ing^ of castigation. He intimated, moreover, that these 

■ pretences of clemency were mere hypocrisy, and that self- 
interest was at the bottom of their cortipassloQ. " 'Tis 
very black," said he,^ " when interest g:ovcrns^ but these 
men are all in debt, so deeply that they owe their very 
souls. They are seeking every means of escaping from 
their obligations, and are most desirous of creating general 
confusion." As to the Prince of Orange, the Cardinal 
asserted that he owed nine hundred thousand florins, and 
had hardly twenty-five thousand a-year clear income, while 
he spent ninety thousand, having counts, barons, and gen- 

tllemen in great numbers, in his household.* At this point, 
he suggested that it might be well to find employment 
for some of those grandees in Spain and other dominions 
of his Majcs:ty, adding that perhaps Orange might accept 
H the viceroyalty of Sicily.^ 

H Resuming the religious matter, a few weeks later, he 
■ expressed himself a little more cheerfully. " We fiave 
^Lmade so much outcry,'' said he, "that at last Marquis 
^•jBcrghen has been forced to burn a couple of heretics at 
^J Valenciennes. Thus, it is obvious," moralized the Car- 
H dinal, '■ that if he were really willing to apply the remedy 
in that place, much progress might be made; but that wc 
can do but little so long as he remains in the government 
of the provinces and refuses to assist us. ""^ In a subse- 
quent letter, he again uttered complaints against the Mar- 
quis and Montigny, who were evermore his scapegoats 
and bugbears. Bcrghen will give us no aid, he wrote, 
despite oE all the letters we send him. He absents himself 

' Pap ifif 9 d'Elal, vdl. iS^si. B Ibid. 

»* '" y ca la ocEraqaaudo dDmina el inleccsse y no mc csfosAa que devcn todoi el aSma j 
C^Ja dia gasinn mas^' e<o., eic-— EbSd. * Ibid. 

' Papi-Ecs d'Eeat, vii. jt. 
• "- — -V petagridadii lanloquealcabo el Marqiips d? B^rgilM ha hi^ho qTieomr doa 
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for private and political reasons. Montigny has eaten 
meat in Lent, as the Bishop of Tournay informs me-^ 
Both he and the Marquis say openly that it is not right 
K to shed blood for matters of faith^ so that the King- can 
^P judge how much can be effected with such coadjutors,'' 
' Berg^heii avoids the persecution of heretics, wrote the 
Cardinal again, a month later, to Secretary Perez. He 
has g^one to Spa for his health, although those who saw 
him last say he is fat and hearty,^ Granvelle added, how- 
ever, that they had at last " burned one more preacher 
I alive." The heretic, he stated, had feig-ned repentance to 
H save his life, but finding that, at any rate, his head would 
H be cut off as a dogmatizer, he retracted his recantation. 
■ "So," concluded the Cardinal, complacently, "they 
H burned him." * 

H He chronicled the sayings and doings of the prin- 
^M cipal personages in the Netherlands, for the instruction of 
^P the King, with great regularity, insinuating suspicions 
when unable to furnish evidence, and adding charitable 
apologies, which he knew would have but small effect 
upon the mind of his correspondent. Thus he sent an 
account of a " very secret meeting " held by Orange, 
Egmont, Horn, Montigny, and Berghen, at the Abbey o! 
La Forest,^ near Brussels, adding, that he did not knuw 
what they had been doing there, and was at loss what to 
suspect. He would be most happy, he said, to put the best 
interpretation upon their actions, but he could not help 
remembering with great sorrow the observation so recently 
made by Orange to Montigny, that one day they should be 
stronger. Later in the year, the Cardinal informed the 
King that the same nobles were holding a conference at 

■ Weerdt, that he had not learned what had been transacted 
there, but thought the affair very suspicious.* Philip 
immediately communicated the intelligence to Alva, to- 
gether with an expression of Granvelle's fears and of his 
own, that a popular outbreak would be the consequence 
of the continued presence of the minister in the Nether- 
lands.'^ 

The Cardinal omitted nothing in the way of anecdote or 
innuendo, which could injure the character of the leading 

1 Paplets d'Etal. vii, 75.^ __ 8 Ibid. 

^ '* llcien& y ROfdO'/'' — Jbid-, vij, tcj. 

* " V asai le qutmaron." — Ibid. * Ibid, vtL Ag. 

•I lbi4-, vii, s6S. CofTMpondatiCB de Hiilipp* 11,, u ajj. 

1 CdTccspondancc de Philippe II., L 17;. 
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nobles, with the exception, perhaps, of Count Egmont. 
With this important personage, whose cliaracter he well 
understood, he seemed determined, if possibJe, to main- 
tain friendly relations. There was a deep policy in this 
desire, to which we shall advert hereafter. The other 
seig'niors were described in g;eneral terms as disposed to 
overthrow the royal authority. They were bent upon 
Granvelie's downfall as the first step, because, that being: 
accomplished, the re«t would follow as a matter of 
course,^ " They intend," said he, " to reduce the state 
into the form of a republic, in which the King shall have 
no power except to do their bidding,"- He added, that 
he saw with regret so many German troops gathering on 
the borders; for he believed them to be in the control of 
the disaffected nobles of the Netherlands. ^ Having made 
this grave insinuation, he proceeded in the same breath lo 
express his anger at a statement said to have been made 
by Orange and Egmont, to the effect that he had charged 
them with intending to excite a civil commoUon, an idea, 
he added, which had never entered his head.'* In the same 
paragraph, he poured into the most suspicious ear that 
ever listened to a tale of treason, his conviction that the 
nobles were planning a republic by the aid of foreign 
troops, and uttered a complaint that these nobles had 
accused him of suspecting them. As for tlie Prince of 
Orange, he was described as eternally boasting of his 
influence in Germany, and Ihe great things which he could 
effect by means of his connexions tliere, "so that," 
added the Cardinal, " we hear no other song." 

He had much to say concerning the projects of these 
grandees to abolish all the councils, but that of state, of 
which body they intended to obtain the entire control. 
Marquis Berghen was represented as being at the bottom 
of all tliese intrigues. The general and evident intention 
was to make a thorough change in the form of govern- 
ment.^ The Marquis meant to command in everything, 
and the Duchess would soon have nothing to do in the 
provinces as regent for the King. In fact, Philip himself 

^ " Qi^leTtn dar cci pii primerc} pEjriiuc hc^o cSto Vft li^ deous so pa^fio."— Paptcr-V 

' "Y q.ucrrian rediinr Eslo En rorma St republics, en la qu^il UH {MldicafiB d Rsynno 
■qUB ettos qiiisi*ssen." — Ibid., vii. 165. 

^ Ibid. — Coiii|»rvrc G. v. Prinst,, Archives, etc ; sLijipI^mi^nl, 14— e6. 

* ?apiws -d'EtiK,. vii. tSj. — '"^Proturavan dc ievanUJ estos pueUos lo quele jamas- 

m? pasio |iar con.'iiiniai Id. ' 

1 '■ En (in cl punto es que queirijin mudai eslH forma de ^oviemo." — Ibid., vii, 1S6, 
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would be equally powerless, " for," said the Cardinal, 
" they will have succeeded in putting- your Majesty com- 
pletely under guardianship. " ^ He added, moreover, that 
the seig-niors, in order to gain favour with the people and 
with the estates, had allowed them to acquire so much 
power^ that they would respond to any request for sub- 
sidies by a general popular revolt. ■" This is the simple 
truth," said Granvelle, " and moreover, by the sanne pro- 
cess, in a very few days there will likewise be no religion 
Jeft in the land. " ^ When the deputies of some of the 
tales, a few weeks later, had been irregularly convened ir> 
russels, lor financial purposes, the Cardinal informed 
tlie monareh, that the nobles were endeavouring to coo- 
cihate their g^ood-will, by offering them a splendid series 
of festivities and banquets. 

\ He related various anecdotes which came to his ears 
from time to time, all tending- tu excite suspicions as to the 
loyalty and orthodoxy of the principal nobles. A g"ent]e- 
an coming from Burgundy had lately, as he informed 
^e King, been dining with the Prince of Orange, with 
whom Horn and Montigny were then lodging. At table, 
Montigny called out in a very loud voice to the stranije 
lavalier, who was seated at a great distance from him, tO' 
sk if there were many Huguenots in Burgundy. No, 
replied the gentleman, nor would Uigy be permitted to- 
exist there. Then there can be very lew people of intel- 
ligence in that province, returned Montigny, for those who- 
liave any wit are mostly all Hug;uCnots.^ The Prince of 
range here endeavoured to put a stop to the conversation, 
saying that the Burgundlans were vtry right to remain as 
they were; upon which Montigny affirmed that he had 
Jieard masses enough lately to last him for three months.' 
hese things may be jests, commented Granvelle, but they 
re very bad ones;^ and 'tis evident that such a man is 
n improper instrument to remedy the state of religious 
ffairs in Tournay. 

At another large party, the King was faithfully informed' 

y the same chronicler,'' that Marquis Berghen had been 

teasing the Duke of Acrschot very maliciously, because 

he would not join the league. The Duke had responded 

.as he had formerly done to Egmont, that his Majesty was- 

1 " pyei havriun aceLii]ii de oddct la en lutsla-" — Fspjers d'Ecal, vii. i94, iSt, 

B Ibid. , » Ibid., «S. 3I7. tBS. _ • Ibid. 

S ■* J^evian de ser tmilaft pejo nml^is me pAre cell'" ^IbttL 
■ Paplcrs d'Etat, vii igo-igi.. 
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not to receive laws from his vassals; adding', that, for 
himself, he meant to follow in the loyal track oC his an- 
cestors, fearing' God and honouring the king. In short, 
said Granvelle, iie answered them with sO much wisdom, 
that ahhough they had never a high Opinion of his capacity, 
they were silenced. This COnver.^ation had betn going on 
before all the servants, the Marquis being- especialJy 
vociferous, although the room was quite fid! of tlicni. 
As soon as tho cloth was removed, and while some of the 
]sckies still remained, Ber^heo had resumed the conversa- 
tion. He said he was of the same mind as his ancestor, 
John of Bcrghen, had been, who hnd once told the King's 
grandfather, Philip the Fair, that if his Majesty was bent 
on his own perdition, he had no disposition to ruin him- 
self. If the present monarch means to lose these provinces 
hy governing thci'n as he did govern them, the Marquis 
affirmed thaE he had no wish to lose the little properly 
that he himself possessed in the country. '" But if," 
argued the Duke oi Acrschot, " the King absolutely refuse 
to do what you demand of him 5 what thiinP" " Par la 
cordieu!" responded Berghcn, in a rage, "we will let 
him sect" whereupon all became silent,^ 

Granvelle implored the King to keep these things en- 
tirely to himself; adding that tt was quite necessary for 
his Majesty to learn in this manner what were the real 
dispositions of the g-cntlemen of the provinces. It was 
also stated in the same letter, that a ruffian Genoese, who 
had been ordered out of the Netherlands by the Regent, 
because of a homicide he had committed, was kept at 
Weert, by Count Horn, for the purpose of murdering the 
Cardinal.^ 

He affirmed that he was not allowed to request the ex- 
pulsion of the assassin fromi the Count's house; but that 
he wouJd take care, nevertheless, that neither this ruffian 
nor any other, should accomplish his purpose. A few 
weeks afterwards, expressing his joy at the contradiction 
of a report that Philip had himself been assassinated, 
Granvelle added; " I too, who am but a worm in com- 
parison, am threatened on so many sides, that many must 
consider me already dead. Nevertheless, 1 will endeavour. 
with God's help, to live as long as I can, and if they kill 

1 "'Qneseiiat' iffspondio el Marques con cokri 'par la caidleu noUB Juy ftrflna 
voir/' Sobrc que cnlloiun {odo5."^PapiclS d'ELal, vii. ign-i^rf. 
* IbJif. 
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le, I hope they will not gain everything. " ^ Vet, with 
mracteristic Jesuitism, the Cardinal could not refrain, 
sven in the very letter in which lie detailed the rebellious 
demonstrations of Bergheii, and tiie murderous scliemes 
Lof Horn, to protest that he did not say these thing-s " io 
yfrejudice his Majesty against any one, but only that it 
mifi^ht be known to what a heig-ht the impudence was 
rising-. "2 Certainly the King: and the ecclesiastic, like 
the Roman soothsayers, would have laug^hed in each 
other's face, could they have met, over the hollowness of 
such dciTionst rat ions, Granvelle's letters were filled, for 
^vthe greater part, with pictures of treason, 5tratag:em, 
Wand bloody intentions, fabricated mostly out of reports, 
table-talk, disjointed chat in the careless freedom of domes- 
tic intercourse, while at the same time a margin was 
always left to express his own wounded sense of the 
injurious suspicions uttered against him by the various 
subjects of his letters. " God knows," said he to Perez, 
^" that I always speak of them with respect, which is more 
^■than they do of me. But God forg^ive them all. In times 
like these, one must hold one's tongue. One must keep 
still, in order not to Stir up a hornet's nest." 3 
K In short, the Cardinal, little by little, during- the last 
^fyear of his residence in the Netherlands, was enabled to 
spread a canvas before his sovereifrn's eye, in which cer- 
tain prominent fig^ures, liig;bly coloured by patiently ac- 
cumulated touches, were represented as driving- a whole 
nation, ag-ainst its own will, into manifest revolt. The 
Restates and the people, he said, iverc already tired of the 
"proceedings of the nobles, and those personages would find 
themselves very much mistaken in thinking that men who 
had anything to lose would follow them, when they began 
a rebellion against his Majesty-* On the whole, he was 
not desirous of prolonging his own residence, although, ti> 
do him justecCf he was not infiuenced by fear. He thoisglit, 
or affected to think, that the situation ws.s one of a 
factitious popular discontent, procured by the intrigues of 
a few ambitious and impovertshed Catilincs and Ccthegi, 
not a rising- febellion stich as the world had never seen, 
^kborn of the slowly-awakened wrath of a whole people, 

1 CoTTeapoDdsiirv d-p T^litl ippt 1 1„, i, gfli., 

* "No (lie<i csto pciiicr iiltcmr \ V. M. contra nadie, cusi solo paraijue conoicafiuc 
Ctece La (JesverR^uenp,- iJi^— Papier* d'Elal, vii rgo-r94, 

^ Coirespor dn nee de Philip|ic II., i. 391.—" Pot no iirilar crabronti." 

* fapi'TS d'Eiat, viL 964. 
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after tJie martyrdom of many years. The remedy ihut he 
tecomrtiendcd was that his Majesty should come in person 
to the provinces. The monarch would cure the \vho(e dis- 
order as sooci as he appealed, said the Cardinal, by mert;!y 
making; the sign of the cross.i Whether, indeed, the 
rapidly-increasing; cancer of rational discontent would 
prove a mere king's evil, to be healed by the royal touch, 
as many persons besides Granvelle believed, was a point 
not doomed to be tested. From that day forward Philip 
beg-an to hold out hopes that he would come to administer 
the desired remedy, but even then it was the opinion of 
g'ood jiidg-es that he would give millions rather than make 
his appearance in the Netherlands.^ It was even the hope 
of Widiam of Orange that the King would visit the 
provinces. He expressed his desire, in a letter to Lazartis 
Schwendi, that his sovereign should come in person, that 
he mig-ht see whether it had been right to sow so much 
distrust between himself and his loyal subjects.^ The 
Prince asserted that it was impossible for any person not 
on the spot to imagine the falsehoods and calumnies 
circulated by GranveEle and his friends, accusing Orange 
and his associates of rebellion and heresy, in the most 
infamous manner in the world. He added, in conclusion, 
that he could write no snore, for the mere thought of the 
manner in whii^h the government of the Netherlands was 
carried on filled him with disgust and rage.' This letter, 
together with one in a similar strain from Egmont, was 
transmitted by the valiant and highly intellectual soldier 
to whom they were addressed, to the King of Spain, with 
an entreaty that he would take warning from the bitter 
truths which they contained. The colonel, who was a most 
trusty friend of Orange, wrote afterwards to Margaret of 
Parma in the same spirit^ warmly urging her to moders- 
tton in religiiius matter.';. This application highly enraged 
Morillon, the Cardinal's most nonfidentia] dependent, who 
accordingly conveyed the intelligence to his already de- 
parted chief, exclaiming In his letter, "what does the 
■ungrateful baboon mean by meddling with our affairs? A 
pretty state of things, truly, if kings are to choose or 
retain their ministers at the will of the people; little does 
he know of the disasters which would be caused by a re- 

1 " V con Bti prcBcncia h podiian rcinodlar •anctigieiTKlo." — Papiere d'Elat, viL a&L, 
a Ibid., be. 194. _ _ ^ ILid. 

^ ConetponiSaDCe de Philippe I]., L. igct 
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laxation of the edicts." ^ In the same sense, the Cardinal, 

^tjust before his departure, which was now imminent, wrote 

^■to warn his sovereign of the seditious character of the 

men who were then placing; their breasts between the 

people and their bulcJiers. 

It is sufficiently obvious, from the picture which we have 

I row presented ai the respective attitudes of Granvelle, of 

^bthe seig'niors and of the nation, durinEj the vvhoJe ol the 

^Pyear 1563, and the bec:;-inning; of the following year, that a 

crisis was fast approaching:. Granvdle was, for the 

moment, triumphant. Orange, Eg^montj and Horn h;td 

abandoned the state council, Philip could not yet make up 

'^- his mind to yield to the storm, and Aha howled defiance 

^fe at the nobles and the whole people of the Netherlands. 

^^ Nevertheless, Margaret of Parma was utterly weary of 

the minister, the Cardinal himself was most anxious to be 

gone, and the nation — for there was a nation, however 

"vile the animal " might be — was becoming; daily more 

I enraged at the presence of a man in whom, whether justly 
or falsely, it beheld the incarnation of the religious oppres- 
sion under which they groaned. Meantime, at the close 
of the year^ a new incident came to add to the gravity of 
the situation, Caspar Schetz. Baron of Grobbendonck, 
g;ave a great dinner-party, in tlie month of December, 
1563-'' This personage, whose name was prominent for 
many years in the public affairs of the nation, was one of 

I the four brotheri; who formed a very opulent and influentiaJ 
mercantile establishment. He was the King's principal 
factor and financial agent. He was one of the great 
pillars of the Bourse at Antwerp. He was likewise a 
tolerable scholar, a detestable poet, an intriguing poli- 

■ tician, and a corrupt financier. He was regularly in the 
pay of Sir Thomas Gresham, to whom he furnished secret 
information, for whom he procured differential favours, 
and by whose government he was rewarded by gold 

■ chains and presents of hurd cash, bestowed as secretly 
as the equivalent was conveyed adroitly.^ Nevertheless, 
although his venality was already more than suspected, 
and allhough his peculations during his long career he- 
came so extensive that he was eventually prosecuted by 
government, and died before the process was terminated, 
the lord of Grobbendonck was often employed in most 

3 "I)»<].ooise m'ilewt iagiit balreiii,"" etc— Papers d 'Eta t, riiL iaj, 
a Hoofd, i. 39k ' t BliIKon, jfis, 366, Tfif. 
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delicate neg'oliations, and, at the present epoch, was a 
man of much importance in the Netherlands. 

The treasurcr-g^enera] according'ly gave his memorable 
banquet to a distinguished party of noblemen. The con- 
versation, durinj:;- dinner, turned, as was inevitable, upon 
the CardinaJ. His ostentation, greediness, insolence, were 
fully canvassed. The wine flowed freely as it always did 
in those Flemtsh festivities — (he briiins of the proud and 
reckless cavaliers became hot with excitement, while still 
the odious ecclesiastic was the topic of their conversation, 
the object alternately of fierce invective or of scornful 
mirth. The pompous display which he affected in his 
equipages, liveries, and all the appurtenances of his house- 
hold, had frequently excited their derision, and now 
afforded fresh matter for their ridicule. The customs of 
Germany, the simple habiliments in which the retainers 
of the greatest houses were arrayed in that country, were 
contrasted with the tinsel and glitter in which llie prelate 
pranked himself. It was proposed, by way of showing 
contempt for Granvelle, that a livery should be forthwith 
invented, as diflferent as possible from his in g^eneral effect, 
and that all the gentlemen present should indiscriminately 
adopt it for their own menials. Thus would the people 
whom the Cardinal wished to dazsle with his finery learn 
to estimate such gauds at their true value. It was deter- 
mined that something- extremely plain, and in the German 
fashion, should be selected- Af the same time, the com- 
pany now thoroughly inflamed with wine, and possessed 
by the spirit of mockery, determined that s symbol should 
be added to the livery, by which the universal contempt 
for Granvelle should be expressed. The proposition was 
hailed with acclamation, but who should invent the hiero- 
glyphical costume? Ail were reckless snd ready enough. 
but ingenuity of device was required. At last it was deter- 
mined to decide the question by hazard. Amid shouts 
of hilarity, the dice were thrown. Those men were staking 
their lives, perhaps, upon the issue, but the reflection 
gave only a keener zest to the game, Egmont won.* It 
was the most fatal victory which he had ever achieved, a 
more deadly prize even than the trophies of St. Quentin 
and Gravclingen, 

In a few days afterwards, the retainers of the houSe of 
iigTnOnt surprised Brussels by making their appearance in 
' HooM, L 3!!, 40. Siiada, iv. ij?, 133. BcntiToglJOj i. r/. 
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new livery. Doxiblet and hose of the coarsest grey, and 

ng: hanging sleeves, without gold or silver l^ce, and 

aving but a single ornament, comprised the whole cos- 

me. An emblcin which seemed to resemble a monk's 

iwl, or a fool's cap and bells, was embroidered upon 

:3ch sleeve. The device pointed at the Cardinal, as did, 

y contrast, the affected coarseness of the dregs- There 

as no doubt as to the meaning; of the hood, but they 

ho saw in the symbol mare resemblance to the jester's 

ap, recalled cCirtain biting expressions whicli Granvelle 

ad been accustomed to use. He had been wont, in the 

l^ays of his greatest insolence, to speak of the most 

tnent nobles as zanies, lunatics, and buffoons. The 

mbroidcred fool's cap was supposed to typify the gibe, 

and to remind the arrogant priest that a Brutus, as in the 
olden time, might be found lurking in the costume of the 
fool.'- However witty or appropriate the invention, the 
ivery had an immense success. According to agreement, 
lie nobles who had dined with the treasurer ordered it 
for all their servants. Never did a new dress become so 
Don the fashion. The unpopularity of the minister assisted 
le quaintness of the device. The fool's-cap livery became 
the rage. Never was such a run upon the haberdashers, 
mercers, and tailors, since Brussels had been a city. All 
the frieze-cloth in Brabant was exhausted. All the serge 
in FlandCrS was clipped into monastic cOwls. The Duchess 
at first laughed with the rest, but the Cardinal took care 
that the King should be at once informed upon the sub- 
Hpect. The Regent was, perhaps, not extremely sorry to 
^■see the man ridiculed whom she so cordially disliked, and 
she accepted the careless excuses made on the subject by 

IEgmont and by Orange without severe criticism. She 
wrote to her brother that, although the gentlemen had 
been influenced by no evil intention, she had thought it 
best to exhort them not to pUsb the jest too far.^ Already, 
however, she found that two thousand pairs of sleeves ■* 
had been made, and the most she could obtain was that 
the fools' caps, or monks* hoods, should in future he 
omitted from the livery.* A changfe was accordingly made 
^n the costume, at about the time of the cardinal's de- 
jarture. A bundle of nrrovvs, or in some instances a 
i/heat-sheaf, was substituted for the cowls.^ Various 

1 SlraJa. S ConupoiLiSrLiice de Philippe TT,, i. 394-9^7. 

■ Ibid. * Ibid. B Pa^ETi d'Eut, viL ^s^ 
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interpretations were placed upon this new emblem. Ac- 
cording: to tlie nobles themselves, it denoted the union of 
all their hearts in the King:'s service, while their enemies 
insinuated that It was obviously a symbol of conspiracy.^ 
The costume thus amended was worn by the gentlemen 
themselves, as well as by their ser^-ants. Etjmont dined 
at the Regent's table, after the Cardinal's departure, in 
a camlet doublet, with hanging; sleeves, and buttons 
stamped with the bundle of arrows.^ 

For the present, the Cardinal affected to disapprove of 
the fashion only from its rebellious tendency. The fools' 
caps and cowls, he meekly observed to Philip, were the 
least part of the offence, for an injury to himself could be 
easily forgiven. The wheat-sheaf and the arrow-bundles, 
however, were very vile things, for they betokened and 
confirmed the existence of a conspiracy, such as never 
could be tolerated by a prince who had any regard for his 
own authority. 3' 

This incident of the livery occupied the public atten- 
tion, and inflamed the universal hatred during the later 
months of tiie minister's residence in the country. Mean- 
time the three seigniors had become very impatient at 
receiving no ari!=wer to their letter. Margaret of Parma 
was urging her brother to give them satisfaction, repeat- 
ing to him their bitter complaints that their characters 
and conduct were the subject of constant misrepresentation 
to their sovereign, and picturing her own isolated con- 
dition, SIiC represented herself as entirely deprived of the 
support of those fjreat personages, who, despite her posi- 
tive assurances to the contrary, persisted in believing 
that they were held up to the King as conspirators, and 
were in danger of being punished as traitors.* Philip, on 
his part, was conning Granvellc's despatches, filled with 
hints of conspiracy, and holding council with Alva, who 
had already recommended the taking off several heads 
for treason. The Prince of Orange, who already had 
secret agents in the King's household, and was supplied 
with copies of the most private papers in the palace, 

1 StradEi. Hfrofd. I!*nliT->gUo, ubi sup. 

H " Portant una caLocte 5 leur mwlc de camf lot sani undic, gantic ile boutons d'treeoe, 
avcc fiescie^ et le bDniiGt d^ mesmes bouWnB dVEfCit.''— G. V. Prinst., Aitbivtti, eie., i, 

* " Mu; ruin {maid ea el it libicaquehnn sfKadQ^qudlo' seuMM ysas adhciEntes Do 

per 1b inwncian de las cobepts (3e Inc-os y mplraieit que cs lo menos, sino pciniiiR parpca 
darconfimiHcioii de logu smi no (ufrideTa delinxp <i« UD prineipe que Ecnga cueata cdCi su 
SlfEftorfdacI en SUS esrado*."— Papiera d'EiEt, vil 503. 
• Con-espaadaocc dc Pliillpp* H., l. 87 3i "76, =«!. 
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knew better than to be deceived by the smooth representa- 
tions of the Regent. Philip had, however, at last begun 
■Becretly to yield. He asked Alva's advice, ^ whether on 
the whole it would not be better to let the Cardinal leave 
the Netherlands, at least for a time, on pretence of visiting 
his mother in Burjirundy, and to invite Count Egmont to 
Madrid, by way of striking' one link from the chain, as 
Granvelle had suggested. The Duke had replied that he 
had no doubt of the increasing insolence of the three 
seigniors, as depicted in the letters of the Duchess Mar^ 
garet, nor of their intention to make the Cardinal their 
first viclim; it being the regular principle in all revolts 
against the sovereign, to attack the chief minister in the 
first place. He could not, however, persuade himself that 
the King should yield and Granvelle be recalled. Never- 
theless, if it were to be done at all, he preferred that the 
«Carclifiai should go to Burgundy without leave asked 
^feither of the Duchess or of Philip, and that he should 
^Hhen write, declining to return, on the ground that his 
life was not safe in the Netherlands.^ 

After much hesitation, the monarch at last settled upon 
plan, which recommended itself through the extreme 
duplicity by which it was marked, 3nd the complicated 
system of small deceptions, which it consequently required. 
The King, who was never sO thoroughly happy or at home 
As when elaborating- the ingredients of a composite false- 
hood, now busily employed himself in his cabinet. He 
measured off, in various letters to the Ueg-ent, to the three 
nobles, to Egmont alone, and to Granvelle, certain pro- 
portionate parts of his whole plan, which, taken separately, 
were intended to deceive, and did deceive nearly every 
aCrson In tlie world, not only in his Own generation, but 
for tllree centuries afterwards, but which, arranged syn- 
letically, as can now be done, in consequence of modern 
revelations, formed one complete and considerable lie, 
'the observation of which furnishes the student with a 
lesson in the political chemistry of those days, which was 
called Mncliiavellian statesmanship. The termination of 
the Granvelle regency is, moreover, most important, not 
only for the g-rave and almost interminable results to which 
it led, but for the illustration which it affords of the 
tinmost characters of the Cardinal and " his master." 
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The courier who wag to take Philip's letters to the three 

nobfes was detained three weeks, in order to allow Armen- 
teros, who wag cliarg^ed with the more important and 
secret despatches for the Duchess and GranvxHc, to reach 
Brussels first. All the letters, however, were ready at the 
same time. The letter of instructions for Armentcros eil- 
joincd upon that CnvOy to tell the Reg^ent that the heretics 
were to be chastised with renewed vigour, that she was 
to refuse to convoke the states-general under any pretext, 
and that if hard pressed, she was to refer directly to the 
King^. With reg;ard to Granvelle, the secretary was to 
state that his Majesty m^as siitl deUb&rttting, and that the 
Duchess would be informed as to the decision when it 
should be made. He was to express tlie royal astonish- 
ment that die seig^niors should absent themselves from the 
stale council, with a peremptory intimation that they 
shoidd immediately return to their posts. As they had 
specified no particularities against the CardinaJ, the King" 
ivould siill reflect upon the subject.^ 

He also wrote a private note to the Duchess, stating 
that he had not yet sent tlie letters for the three nobles, 
because he wished that Armenteros should arrive before 
their courier.^ He, liowevcr, enclosed two notes for 
Eg-mont,3 of which hlargaret was to deliver that one 
which, in her opinion, was, under the circumstances, the 
best. In one of these missives the tvlng; cordially accepted, 
and in the other he politely declined, Eg-mont's recent offer 
to visit Spain, He also forwarded a private letter in his 
own hand-writing' to the Cardinal. Armenteros, who 
travelled but slowly on account of the state of his health, 
arrived in Brussels towards the end of February. Five or 
six days afterwards, On the iSt March, namely,* the 
courier arrived bringing; the despatches for the seig-niofs. 
In his letter to Orange, Egmont, and Horn, the King 
expressed his astonishment at their resolution to abstain 
from the state council. " Nevertheless, " said he, impera- 
tively, " fail not to return thither, and to show how 
much more highly you regard my service and the good of 
the country than any other paftieiilarity whatever.^ As to 
Grartvelle, continued Philip, since you will not make any 

1 CoRBponclnni:!- ilr- Philippe 11., i. sG;, ^BG. 

^ Coircspon dance dt Guil^aumc le Tacic^ u. 67, 6S. 

* Comsppndii.nce de Pbilipw I]., L SH4, gSj, 

* "Sur (a cTiiitr du Gudinal de Granvdlc." Pot M. Gachaid tBullclins dc I'AcadtmEo 
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specifications, my intention is to think over the matter 

long^er, in order to arrange it as may seem most fitting-.^ 

This Jettcr was dated February 19 (1564), 2 nearly a 
month later tlierefore than the secret letter to Granvelle, 
brought by Armenteros, although al] the despatches had 
been drawn up at the same time, and formed parts of the 
same plan. In this brief note to Granvelle, however, lay 

[tjhe heart of the whole mystery. 

' *' I have reflected much," wrote the King", " on all that 
you have written me during these last few months, con- 
cerning the ill-wilt borne you by certain personages, I 
notice also your suspicions that if a revolt breaks out, they 
will commence with your person, tlius taking occasion to 
_ roceed from that point to the accomplishment of their 
ulterior designs. 1 have particularly taken into considera- 
tion the notice received by you from the curate of Saint 
Gi[dijle, as well as that which you have learned concernms 

\ifie Cetiofse •who is kept at Weert; al! which has gives 
me much anxiety, as well from my desire for the preserva- 
tion of your life, in which my service is so deeply inter- 

. ested, as for the possible results rf anything should happen 

Ito you, which God forbid, f have thought, therefore, that 
it luould be zveU, in order to give tin^e and breathing space 
to the hatred and rancour which those persons entertain 
towards yOu, and In order to see what course they will 
take in preparing the necessary remedy for the provinces, 

[for yon to leave the counify for some days, in order te 

^ visit your mother, and this with the knowledge of the 
Duchess, my sister, and with her permission, which you 
will request, and which I have written to her that she 

[imust give, without allowing it to appear that you have 
received orders to that effect from me. You will also 
beg her to write to mc requesting my approbation of what 
she Is to do. By taking- this course neither my authority 
nor yours will su^er prejudice; and according to the turn 
which thing's may take, measures may be taken for your 
return when expedient, and for whatever else there may 

:be to arrange." ^ 

Thus, in two words, Philip removed the unpopular 

r "PuiHlue vcms ne voulei dire les pajticuloiin!*, mon intention est d'y p*n55f ijnsoirM 

mr y pourveoir comaic ii convicodia." — C-irreBpon dance deGuillautiic IcTAdt, iL 67,68- 

B Itid. 

The LcKt of this (amoiia role ia eivcn iQ a paper eilraclcil from IIie " Bullnini de 

-.-..-:.!> 1- J- ii_.„„„.. _;; u.. ,. ^-..■>.._. That iculi 
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minister for ever. The limitation of his absence had no 
meaning', and was intended to have none. If there was 
not streng-th enough to keep the Cardinal in his place, it 
was not probable that the more dithcult task oi rein- 
stating him after his fall would be very soon attempted. 
It seemed, however, to be dealing; more tenderly with 
Granvelle's self-respect thus to leave a vague opening: 
for a possible return, than to send him an unconditional 
dismissal. 

Thus, while the King refused to give any weight to the 
representations of the nobles, and affected to be still de- 
liberating wbi-ther or not he should recall the Cardinal, 
he had in reality already recalled him. All the minute 
directions according to which permission was to be asked 
of the Duchess to take a step which had already been 
prescribed by the monarch, and Philip's indulg^ence craved 
for obeying his own explicit injunctions, were fuliiUcd to 
the letter. 

As soon as the Cardinal received the royal order, he 
privately made preparations for his departure. The 
Regent, on the other hand, delivered to Count Hg-mont 
the one of Philip's two letters in which that g^entleman's 
visit was declined,^ the Duchess believing that, in the 
present position of affairs, s;he should derive more assist- 
ance from him than from the r^st of the seigniors. As 
Cranvelle, however, still delayed his departure, even after 
the arrival of the second courier, she was again piaced in 
a situation of iniich perplexity. The three nobles con- 
sidered Philip's letter to them extremely " dry aiid 
laconic," 3 and Orange absolutely refused to comply "with 
the order to re-enter the state council, At a session of 
that body on the 3rd of March, where only Granvelle, 
VigUus, and Berlaymont were present, Margaret narrated 
her fruitless attempts to persuade the seigniors into obedi- 
■ence to the royal orders lately transmitted, and asked 
iheir opinions. The extraordinary advice was then given, 
that " she should let them champ the bit a little while 
longer, and afterwards see what was to be done. " ^ 
Even at the last moment, the Cardinal, reluctant to 
Acknowledge himself hc;tten. although secretly desirous 
to retire, was inclined for a parting struggle. The 



^P ' CoimpondsDcc de FhiJippt 11^, i. iqi-a>)3- 

' "SurquoysembJaqu'elleilcvtoitlei Ini'iscr cncoircj (|iud[[i.ic peutongerjclrfljii sur L-ccy 
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uchess, however, being now armed with the King's 
press commands, and having had enough of holding 
e reins while such powerful and restive personages were 
champing the bit," insisted privately that tlie Cardinal 
ihould make his immediate departure known, ^ Pasquin- 
ies and pamphlets were already appearing daily, eacli 
ore bitter tliao the otlier; the livery was spreading 
rapidly through all classes of people, and the seigniors 
most distinctly refused to recede from tlieir determina- 
tion of absenting themselves from the council so long as 
Granvelle remained.^ There was no help Tor it, and on 
the T3tli of March ^ the Cardinal took his departure. 
Notwithstanding the mystery of the whole proceeding, 
however, William of Orange was not deceived. He felt 
'Certain that the minister had been recalled, and tliought 
it highly improbable that he would ever be permilted tQ 
eturn. "Although the Cardinal talks of coming back 
i^gain soon," wrote the Prince to Schwartzburg, " we 
evertheless hope that, as he lied about his departure, so 
,he will also Spare the truth in his present assertions."* 
This was the general conviction, so far as the qijcstion 
of the minister's compulsory retreat was concerned, o£ all 
those who were in the habit of receiving their information 
and their opinions from the Prince of Orange. Many 
even thought that Granvelle had been recalled with in- 
dignity, and much against his will. "When the Cardi- 
nal," wrote Secretary Lorich to Count LouiSj "received 
the King's order to go, he growled like a bear, and kept 
himself alone in his chamber for a time, making his 
preparations for departure. He says he shall come back 
in two months, but some of us think they will be two long 
months, which will eat themselves up like money bor- 
rowed of the Jews. "^ A wag, moreover, posted a large 
placard UpCn the door of Granvelle's palace in Brussels 
^s soon as the minister's departure was known, with the 
inscription, in large letters, "For sale, immediately."^ 
In spite of the royal ingenuity, therefore, many shrewdly 
suspected the real state of the case, although but very 
few actually knew the truth. 

The Cardinal left Brussels with a numerous suite, 



' CotTtspcadanCft de Phili[tiie II., L Ki-f}?, ' ^^<^ 

9 Groen V. Prinst., Archives, eic, I. aij. ■• !bid. )■> j??. 
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stately equipages and much parade. The Duchess 
vtded him witJi her own mules and with a sufiicient es 
for the King- had expressly enjoined that every care sbt 
be taken against any murderous attack. There wasi 
fear of such assault, however, for aJl were sufficit 
satisfied to see the minister depart. Brederode and Coui 
Hoogstraaten were standing- tc^ether. looking train It 
window of a house near the gate of Caudenberg;, to Tea; 
their eyes with the spectacle of their enemy's retrea 
As soon as the Cardinal had passed through that gat) 
on his way to Namur, the first stage of his journey, the 
rushed into the street, got both upon one horse, Haog 
straaten, who alone had boots on his legs, taking tli 
saddle and Brederode the croup, and galloped after tfi 
Cardinal, with the exultation of school-boys. ■'^ Thu 
mounted, they continued to escort the Cardinal on hi 
journey. At one time, they were so near his carriag 
while it was passing through a ravine, that they niigl 
have spoken to him from the heights above, where the 
had paused to observe him; but they pulled the capes t 
their cloaks over tl^eir faces and suffered him to pas 
unchallenged. "But they are young folk," said th 
Cardinal, bentgnan.t]y, after relating aSl these particular 
to the Duchess, " and one should pay little regard to thei 
actions," He added, that one of Egmont's gentleme 
dogged the party on the joumej', lodging in the sam 
inns with them, apparently in the hope of learning somt 
thing from their conversation or proceedings. If tha 
were the man's object, however, Granvelle expressed th 
conviction that he was disappointed, ag nothing coi 
have been more merry than the whole company, or mc 
discreet than their conversation.^ 

The Cardinal began at once to put into operation 
system of deception, as to his departure, which had b* 
planned by Philip. The man who had been ordered 
leave the Netherlands by the King, and pushed into ini 
mediate compliance with the royal command by th 
Duchess, proceeded to address letters both to Philip aw 
Margaret, He wrote from Namur to beg the Regen 
that she would not fail to implore his Majesty graciousl 
to excuse his having absented himself for private reason 
at th.at particular moment^ He wrote to Philip froti 
Besangon, stating that his desire to visit his mothq 
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whom he had not seen for nineteen years, and his natal 
soil, to which he had been a stranger during- the same 
period, had induced him to take advantage of his brother's 
journey to accompany him for a few days into Burgundy.^ 
He hadj therefore, he said, obtained the necessary per- 
mission from the Duchess, who had kindly promised to 
write very particularly by the first courier, to beg his 
Majesty's approval of the liberty which they had both 
taken.^ He wrote from the sarne place to the Regent 
aga'ia, saying- that some of the nobles pretended to have 
learned from Armenteros that the King had ordered the 
Cardinal to leave the country and not return; all which, 
he added, was a very false Renardesque invention, at 
which he did nothing but laugh. ' 

As a matter of course, his brother, in whose company 
he was about to visit the mother whom he had not seen 
for the past nineteen years, was as much mystified as 
the rest of the world. ^ ChantoOnay was not aware that 
anything but the a!leg"ed motives had Occasioned the 
journey, nor did he know that his brother w^ould perhaps 
have omitted to visit their common parent for nineteen 
years longer had he not received the royal Order to leave 
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Phiiip, on the other side, had sustained his part in the 
farce with much ability, Vig^lius, Berlaymont, Morillon, 
and all the lesser cardidalists were entirely taken In by 
the letters which were formally despatched to the Duchess 
in reply to her own and the Cardinal's notification. " I 
cannot take it amiss," wrote the King", "that yoQ have 
given leave of absence to Cardinal de Granvelle, for two 
or three months, according to the advices just received 
from you, that he may attend to some private affairs of 
his own/'s As soon as these letters had been read in 
the council, Vig^Iius faithfully transmitted them to Gran- 
velle for that personage's enlightenment; adding his own 
innocent reflection, that " this was very different language 
from that held by some people, that your most illustriotis 
lordship had retired by order of his Majesty." * Morillon 
also sent the Cardinal a copy of the same passage in the 
royal despatch, saying, very wisely^ " I wonder what 
they will all say now, since these letters have been read 
in council."^ The Duchess, as in duty bound, denied 

■1 Papien d'Etar^vU. 4^31 4S4, ^ Ibid. 
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flatly, on all occasions, that Armenteros had brought any 
letters recommending; or ordering; the minister's retreat.* 
She conscienriouslv dis]>layed the letters of his Majesty, 
proving' the contrary, and yet, said Vig^lius, it was very 
hard to prevent people talking^ as they liked. ^ Granvelle 
omitted no occasion to mystify every one of his corre- 
spondents on the subject, referring^, of course, to the same 
royal letters which had been written for public reading', 
expressly to corroborate these statements. " You see by 
bis Majesty's letters to Madame de Parma," said he to 
MorlUon, "how false is the report that the King had 
ordered me to leave Flanders, and in what confusion 
those persons lind themselves who fabricated the story." ^ 
It foliowcd of necessity that he should carry out l\h part 
in the royal programme, but he accomplished his task so 
adroitly, and with such redundancy of zeal, as to show 
Lis thorough sympathy with the King's pollcv. He dis- 
sembled with better grace, even if the King did it more 
naturally. Nobody was too insignificant to be deceived, 
nobody too august. Emperor Ferdinand fared no better 
than " Esquire " Bordey. " Some of those who hate 
me/' he wrote to the potentate, " have circulated the 
report that I had been turned out of the country, and 
was never to return. This story has ended in smoke, 
since the letters written by his Majesty to the Duchess 
of Parma on the subject of the leave of absence which 
she had given me."* Philip himself addressed a private 
letter to Granvelle, of course that others mifhl see it, 
in which he affected to have just learned that the Cardi- 
nal bad obtained permission from the Regent "to make 
a visit to his mother, In order to arrange certain familv 
matters," and gravely gave his approbation to the step.5 
At the same time it was not possible for the King to 
resist the temptation of adding one other stroke of dis- 
simulation to his own share in the comedy. Granvelle and 
Philip had deceived all the world, but Philip also decdvcd 
Granvelle. The Cardinal made a mystery of his depar- 
ture to Pollwiller, ViglJus, Morillon, to the Emperor, to 
his own brother, and also to the King's secretary, Gon- 
zalo Perez; but he was not aware that Perez, whom he 
thoug^ht himself deceiving as ingeniously as he had done 

1 " l-a "luclicrat roiijt fori ct fetme que Armcnacros ava.Lt auporl"^ aucunrs fpttrvs da 
•ti,TrrE restniicie, fit monstroit bien par li^ dcrtiierts IctlKS^e S- hUJ. U coiiUaii«," «ib 
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all the others, had himself drawn up the letter of recall, 
which the King had afterwards copied out in his own 
hand and marked " secret and confidential."^ Yet Gran- 
velle might have guessed that in such an emergency 
Philip would hardly depend upon his own literary abilities. 
Granvelle remained month after month in seclusion, 
doing his best to philosophize. Already, during the 
latter period of his residence in the Netherlands, he had 

■ lived in a comparative and forced solitude. His house 
had been avoided by those power-worshippers whose faces 
are rarely turned to tlie setting sun. He had, in con- 
sequence, already, before his departure, begun to dis- 
course on the beauties of retirement, the fatigues of 
greatness, and the necessity of repose for men broken 

■ with the storms of state.^ A great man was like a lake^ 
he said, to which a tliirsty multitude habitually resorted 
till the waters were troubled, sullied, and finally ex- 
hausted. ^ Power looked more attractive in front than 
in the retrospect. That which men possessed was ever 
of less value than that which they hoped.* In this fine 
strain of eloquent commonplace the falling minister had 
already begun to moralize upon the vanity of human 
wishes. When he was established at his charming re- 
treat in Burgundy, he had full leisure to pursue the 
theme. He remained in retirement till his heard grew 
to his waist,* having vowed, according to report, that he 
would not shave till recalled to the Netherlands. If the 
report were true, said some of the gentlemen m the pro- 
vinces, it would be likely to grow to his feet,^ He pro- 
fessed to wish himself blind and deaf,' that he might have 
no knowledge of the world's events, described himself 
as buried in literature, and fit for no business save to 
remain in his chamber, fastened to his books, or occupied 
with private afTairs and religious exercises.® He pos- 
sessed a most charming residence at Orchamps, where he 
spent a great portion of his time. In one of his letters 
to Vice-Chancellor Seld. he described the beauties of this 
retreat with much delicacy and vigour — " I am really 
not as badly off here," said he, "as I should be in the 
Indies. I am in sweet places where I have wished for 
you a thousand timesj for I am certain that you would 

1 M. Gachanl.— Bull!- de !'A<ad. Roy., ini. ii. 
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think them appropriate for philosophy and worthy the 
habitation of the Muses. Here are beautiful mountains, 
hig^h as heaven, fertile on all tlieir sides, wreathed with 
vineyards, and rich with every fruit ; here are rivers 
flowing through charming; valleys, the waters clear as 
crystal, filled with trout, breaking into numberless cas- 
cades. Here are umbrageous groves, fertile fields, lovely 
meadows; on the one side great warmth, on the other 
side delectable coolness, despite the summer's heat. Nor 
is there any iack of good company, friends, and relations, 
with, as you well know, the very best wines in the 
world,"* 

Thus it is obvious that the Cardinal was no ascetic. 
His hcrmitag'c contained other appliances save those for 
study and devotion. His retired life was, in fact, that 
of a voluptuary. His brother, Chantonnay, reproached 
him with the sumptuousness and disorder of his estab- 
lishment.2 He lived in "good and joyous cheer." He 
professed to be thoroughly satisfied with the course things 
had taken, knowing that God was above all, and would 
take care of all. He avowed his determination to ex- 
tract pleasure and profit even from the ill-will of his 
advei-saries. " Behold my philosophy," he cried, " to 
live Joyously as possible, laughing at the world, at pas- 
sionate people, and at all their calumnies." ^ It is evi- 
dent that his philosophy, if it had any real existence, was 
sufficiently Epicurean. It was, however, mainly cona- 
pounded of pretence, like his whole nature and his whole 
life. Notwithstanding the mountains high as heaven, the 
cool grottos, the trout, and the Burgundy, concerning 
which he descanted so eloquently, he soon became most 
impatient of his compulsory seclusion. His pretence of 
" composing himself as much as possible to tranquillity 
and repose " * could deceive none of the intimate asso- 
ciates to whom he addressed himself in that edifying vein. 
While he affected to be blind and deaf to politics, he had 
eyes and ears for nothing else. Worldly affairs were his 
element, and he was shipwrecked upon the charming 
solitude which he affected to admire. He was most 
anxious to return to the world again, but he had difficult 
cards to p'ay. His master was even more dubious than 
usual about everything. Granvelle was ready to remain 

J Papiers dTiai, vlii. iij. 
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'in Burgundy as long as Philip chose that he should remain 
there. He was a]so ready to go to " India, Peru, or 
into the fire," whenever his King shouJd require any 

■ such excursion, or to return to the Netherlands, con- 
fronting: any danger which might lie in his path.^ It is 
probable that he nourished for a long time a hope that 

I the storm would blow over in the provinces, and his 
resumption of power become possible. 
William of Orange, although more than half con- 
vinced that no attempt would be made to replace the 
minister, felt it necessary to keep strict watch on his 
movements. "We must be on our guard," said he, 
"and not be deceived. Perhaps they mean to put us 
asleep, in order the better to execute their designs. For 

• the present things are peaceable, and all the world is 
rejoiced at the departure of that good Cardinal."^ The 
Prince never committed the error of undervaluing the 
talents of his great adversary, and he felt the necessity 
H of being on the alert in the present emergency. "' 'Tis 
Va sly and cunning bird that we are dealing with," said 
he, "one that sleeps neither day nor night if a blow is 
to be dealt to us. " ^ Honest Bredcrode, after solacing 
himself with the spectacle of his enemy's departure, soon 

■ began to suspect his return, and to express himself on 
the subject, as usual, with ludicrous vehemence. "They 
say the red fellow is back again^" he wrote to Count 
Louis, "and that Berlaymont has gone to meet him at 

■ Namur. The devil after the two would be a good 
chase."* Nevertheless, the chances of that return be- 
came daily fainter. Margaret of Parma hated the Car- 
dinal with great cordiality. She fell out of her servitude 
to him into far more contemptible hands, but for a brief 
interval she seemed to take a delight in the recovery of 

I her freedom. According to Viglius, the court, after 
Granvelle's departure, was like a school of boys and 
girls when the pedagogue's back is turned.^ He was very 
bitter against the Ducbess for her manifest joy at eman- 
cipation.^ The poor President was treated with the most 
marked disdain by Margaret, who also took pains to show 
her dislike to all the cardinahsts. Secretary Armenteros 
forbade Bordey, who was Granvelle's cousin and depend- 
ent, from even speaking to him in public' The Regent 

1 PBpi«r9 d'Ecat, viii.. loj. GrMn v. Prinst,, I 311. 
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soon became more intimate with Orange and Eg'mont 
than she had ever been with the Cardinal. She was made 
to see^and, seeing, she became Indig^nant — the cipher 
which she had really been during his administration. 
"One can tell what's o'clock," i wrote Morillon to the 
fallen minister, " since she never writes to you nor men- 
tions your name." As to Armenteros, with whom Gran- 
velle was still on friendly relations, he was restless in bis 
endeavours to keep the once powerful priest from rising 
ag;ain. Havings already wormed himself into the confi- 
dence of the Regent, he made a point of showing to the 
principal seigniors various letters, in which she had been 
warned by the Cardinal to put no trust in them. " That 
devil," said Armenteros, " thought he had got into Para- 
dise here; but he is gone, and we shall take care that 
he never returns." * It was soon thought highly probable 
that the King was but temporising, and that the volun- 
tary departure of the minister had been a deception. 
OE course nothing was accurately known upon the subject. 
Philip had taken good care of that, but meantime the 
bets were very high that there would be no restoration^ 
Men thought if there had been any royal favour remain- 
ing for the great man, that the Duchess would not be so 
decided in her demeanour on the subject. They saw that 
she was scarlet with indignation whenever the Cardinal's 
name was mentioned.^ They heard her thank Heaven 
that she had but one son, because if she had had a 
second, he must have been an ecclesiastic, and as vile as 
priests always were.'* They witnessed the dally con- 
tumely which she heaped upon poor Viglius, both be- 
cause he was a friend of Granvelle and was preparing in 
his old age to take orders. The days were gone, indeed, 
when Margaret was so filled with respectful affection for 
the prelate, that she could secretly correspond with the 
Holy Father at Rome, and solicit the red hat for the 
object of her veneration. She now wrote to Philip, stat- 
ing that she was better informed as to affairs in the 
Netherlands than she bad ever formerly been. She told 
her brother that all the views of Granvelle and of his 
followers^ Vtglius with the rest, had tended to produce a 

1 '■'L'on pcult titiilemeri vjjirinu<lk hffUfe il esi," eic.,eic. — Papi-ersd'Esat, viii. 91-54, 
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revolution which they hoped that Philip would find in fqll 
operation when he should come to the Netherlands. It 
was their object, she said, to fish in troubled wiiters, and, 
to attain that aim, they had ever pursued the plan of 
gaining the exclusive control of all affairs. That was the 
reason why they had ever opposed the convocation of 
the states-generah They feared that their hooks icould 
be read, and their frauds, injustice, simony, and rapine 
discovered.^ This would be the result, if tranquillity were 
restored to the country, and therefore they bad done 
their best to foment and maintain discord. ITie Duchess 
soon afterwards entertained her royal brother with very 
detailed accounts of various acts of simony, peculation, 
and embezzlement committed by VigUus, which the Car- 
dinal had aided and abetted, and by which he had pro- 
fited.^ These revelations are inestimable in a historical 
point of view, Tliey do not raise our estimate o£ Marg"a- 
ret's character, but they certainly give us a clear insight 
into the nature of the Granvelte administration. At the 
same time it was characteristic of (he Duchess, that while 
she was thus painting the portrait of the Cardinal for 
the private eye of his sovereig^n, she should address the 
banished minister himself in a secret strain of condolence, 
and even of penitence. She wrote to assure Granvelle 
that she repented extremely having adopted the views of 
Orang-e. She promised that she would .state publicly 
everywhere that the Cardinal was an uprig;ht man, Intact 
in his morals and his administration, a most zealous and 
faithful servant of the King,^ She added that she recog- 
nized the obligations she was under to him, and that she 
loved him like a brother,* She affirmed that if the 
Flemish seig-niors had induced her to cause the Cardinal 
to be deprived of the g"overnment, she was already peni- 
tent, and that her fault deserved that the King, her 
brother, should cut off her head, for having- Occasioned 
GO great a calamity.^ 

There was certainly discrepancy between the lan^age 
thus used simultaneously by the Duchess to Granvelle and 
to Philip, but Margaret had been trained in the school 
of Machiavelli, and had sat at the feet of Loyola, 

The Cardinal rephed with equal suavity, protesting" that 
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such a letter from the Duchess left him nothing more to 
desire, as it furnished him with an " entire and perfect 
justification " of his conduct.^ He was aware of her reaJ 
sentiments, no doubt, but he was too politic to quarrel 
with so important a personag-e as Philip's sister. 

An incident which occurred a few months after tlie 
minister's departure served to show tlie general estima- 
tion in which he was held by all ranks of Nether landers. 
Count MansFeld celebrated the baptism of his son, Philip 
Octavian, by a splendid series of festivities at Luxem- 
burg", the capital of his government. Besides the tour- 
naments and similar sports, with which the upper classes 
of European society were accustomed at that day to divert 
themselves, there was a grand masquerade, to which the 
public were admitted as spectators. In this ' ' mum- 
mery " the most successful spectacle was that presented 
by a group arranged in obvious ridicule of Granvelle. 
A figure dressed in Cardinal's costume, with the red hat 
upon his head, came pacing through the arena upon horse- 
back. Before him marched a man attired like a hermit, 
with long white beard, telling his beads upon a rosary, 
which he held ostentatiously In his hands. Behind the 
mounted Cardinal came the Devil, attired in the usual 
guise considered appropriate to the Prince of Darkness, 
who scourged both horse and rider with a whip of fox- 
tails, causing them to scamper about tlie lists in great 
trepidation, to the immense delight of the spectators. The 
practical pun upon Simon Renard's name embodied in 
the fox-tail, with the allusion to the effect of the manifold 
squibs perpetrated by that most bitter and lively enemy 
upon GranveJle, were understood and relished by the 
multitude. Nothing could be more hearty tlian the blows 
bestowed upon the minister's representative, except the 
applause with which the satire, composed of actual fus- 
ligation, was received. The humorous spectacle absorbed 
all the interest of the masquerade, and was frequently 
repeated. It seemed dilTicult to satisfy the general desire 
to witness a thorough chastisement of the culprit. ^ 

The incident made a great noise in the country. The 
cardinalists felt naturally very much enraged, but they 
were in a minority. No censure came from the govern- 
ment at Brussels, and Mansfeld was then and for a locig^ 
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ime afterwards the main pillar of royal authority in the 

lethertands. It was sufficiently obvious that Granvelle, 

the time at least, was supported by no party of any 

[Influence. 

Meantime he remained in his seclusion. His unpopu- 
larity did not, however, decrease in his absence. Mare 
that! a year after his departure, Berlaymont said the 
nobles detested the Cardinal more than ever, and would 
eat him alive if they caught him,^ The chance of his re- 
turning- was dyings gradually out. At about the same 
period Chantonnay advised his brother to show his teeth, ^^ 
He assured Granvelle that he was too quiet in his dis- 
grace, reminded him that princes had warm affections 
when they wished to make use of people, but that when 
they could have them too cheaply, they esteemed them 
but little; making no account of men whom they were 
accustomed to see under their feet. He urped the Car- 
dinal, in repeated letters, to take heart again, to make 
himself formidable, and to rise from his crouching' atti- 
tude. All the world say, lie remarked, that the g-ame is 
up between the King and }'ourself, and before long every 

I one wil! be laughing at yoii, and holding you for a dupe.^ 
Stung or emboldened by these remonstrances, and 

i weary of his retirement, Granvelle at last abandoned all 

1 intention of returning to the Netherlands, and towards 
the end of 1565, departed to Rome, where he participated 
in the election of Pope Pius V. Five years afterwards 
he was employed by Philip to negotiate the treaty between 
Spain, Rome, and Venice against the Turk, He was 
afterwards Viceroy of Naples, and in 1575 he removed to 
Madrid, to take an active part in the management of the 
public business, "the disorder of which," says the Abbe 
Eoisot, " could be no longer arrested by men of mediocre 
capacity."^ He died in that city on the 21st September, 
15SC, at the age of seventy, and was buried at Besangon.'* 
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nf Vi^lius — Keiv proclaniation □[ the BJicta, the Inqiiiaitjon, and llic Council □! 
TrMI;— Fury Oflh? peeple—R Mi stance ef th* leading Mlgnigrs and of the Brabant 
CoitnciJ — Urabajit declared free of tlie In quisiErnn ^Prince AJcjDkndcr of Paxma 
betrothed <Q IJu'itia, llaiJs tif Portugal— Her pari rait— Expensive prepntEiioas foe 
Ihe nuptials— Assembly of the Golden Fleece^^ratioa of Viglius — Wedding of 
Prioce AJcxtuider, 

The remainder of the year, in the spring of which the 
Cardinal had left the Netherlands, was one of anarchy. 
confusion, and corruption. At first there had been a 
sensation of relief. Philip had exchanged letters of ex- 
ceeding- amity with Orange, Egmont, and Horn. These 
three seigniors had written, icnmediately upon Granvelle's 
retreat, to assure the King of their willingness to ohey 
the royal commands, and to resume their duties at the 
state council.^ They hadf howeverj assured the Duchess 
that the re-appearance of the Cardinal in the country 
would be the sig-nal for their instantaneous withdrawal,^ 
They appeared at the council daily, working with the 
utmost assiduity often till late Into the night. Orange 
had three great objects in view, 3 by attaining which the 
country, in his opinion, might yet be saved, and the 
threatened convulsions averted. These were to convoke 
the states-general, to moderatfc or abolish the edicts, and 
to suppress the council ol finance and the privy council, 
leaving only the council of state. The two first of these 

3 Cotreipgnclance ile Guillautne te Tadl., iL jij ja. 
S CofTiipon'Ianci dc Philippe 11.. L kh-sj?. 
* Gct«P «■ Prinst-i, Arcbivet, etc, i. aaa, njj. 
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points, if gained, would, of course, subvert the whole 
absolute pohcy whicli Philip and Granvelle had enforced ; 
it was, therelorcj hardly probable that any impression 
would be made upon the secret determination of the 
government in these respects. As to the council of state, 
the limited powers of that body, under the administration 
of the Cardinal, liad formed one of the principal com- 
plaints against that minister. The justice and finance 
councils were sinks of iniquity. The most barefaced de- 
pravity reigrned supreme. A gangrene had spread throug'h 
the whole government. The public functionaries were 
notoriously and outrageously venal. The administration 
of justice had been poisoned at the fountain, and the 
people were unable to slake their daily thirst at the pol- 
luted stream. There was no law but the law of the 
longest purse. The hig^hest dignitaries of Philip's ap- 
pointment had become the most mercenary hucksters that 
ever converted the temple of justice into a den of thieves. 
Law was an article of merchandize, sold by judges to the 
highest bidder. A poor customer could obtain nothing" 
but stripes and imprisonment, or if tainted with suspicion 
of heresy, the fagot, or the sword, but for the rich every- 
thing was attainable. Pardons for the most atrocious 
crimes, passports, safe-conducts, offices of trust and 
honour, were disposed of at auction to the highest bidder.' 
Against all this sea of corruption did the brave WilEiam 
of Orange set his breast, undaunted and unflinching. His 
honour was ever untarnished by even a breath of suspi- 
cion. The Cardinal could accuse him of pecuniary em- 
barrassment, by which a large proportion of his revenues 
were necessarily diverted to the liquida.tion of his debts, 
but he could not suggest that the Prince had ever freed 
himself from difliculties by plunging his hands into the 
public treasury, when it might easily have been opened 
to him. 

It was soon, however, sufficiently obvious that as despe- 
rate a struggle was to be made with the many-headed 
monster of corruption as with tlie Cardinal by whom it 
had been so long fed and fjoverned. The Prince was ac- 
cused of ambition and intrigue. It was said that he was 
determined to concentrate all the powers of government in 
the state council, which was thus to become an omnipo- 
tent and irresponsible senate, while the King would be 

1 Haorj, ij. 4B, 49. H-oppec, R.ec el Mem., 40. ViL Vielii, 38) Jp. 
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reduced to the condition of a Venetian Doge.^ It was, 
of course, sug'gested that it was the aim of Orange to 
govern the new Tribunal of Ten. No doubt the Prince 
was ambitious. Birth, wealtli, g^enius, and virtue could 
not have been bestowed in such eminent degree on any 
man without carrying^ with them the determination to 
assert their vatue. But he practised no arts to arrive at 
the supremacy which he felt must always belong to him, 
whatever might be his nominal position in the political 
hierarchy, He was already, although but just turner] of 
thirty years, vastly changed from the brilliant and careless 
grandee, as he stood at the hour of the Lmperial abdica- 
tion. He was becoming careworn in face, thin of figure, 
sleepless of habit. The wrofigfs of which he was the 
daily witness, the absolutism, the cruelty, the rottenness 
of the government, had marked his face witli premature 
furrows. " They say that the Prince Is very sad," wrote 
MoriUon to Granvelle; "and 'tis easy to read as much 
in his face. They say he cannot sleep." ^ Truly might 
the monarch have taken warning that here was a man 
who was dang^erous, and who thought too much. " Sleek- 
headed men, and such as slept o' nights," would have 
been mOre eligible functionaries, nO doubt, in the royal 
estimation, but, for a brief period, the King was content 
to use, to watch, and to suspect the man who was one 
day to be his g^reat and invincible antag-onist. He con- 
tinued assiduous at the council, and he did his best, by 
entertaining nobles and citizens at his hospitable mansSon, 
to cultivate g^ood relations with \nrge numbers of his coun- 
trymen. He soon, however, had become disgusted with 
the court. EgmOnt was mOrC lenient to the foul practices 
which prevailed there, and took almost a childish pleasure 
in dining at the table of the Duchess, dressed, as were 
many of the younger nobles, in short camlet doublet with 
the wheatsheaf buttons. 

The Prince felt more unwilling to compromise his per- 
sonal dignity by countenancing the flagitious proceedings 
and the contemptible supremacy of Armentcros, and It was 
soon very obvious, therefore, that Egmont was a greater 
favourite at court than Orange, At the same time the 
Count was also diligently cultivating the good graces of 

1 "CDUXDie par un coup d'rssay pensa d'abolir \t con^ol prWi poor aMic Id 

.fiaiiitence du Ruy et [ft [tndre femblable a on due? d« VtaUe," etc.— Poatiu Payen MS. 
* Pafaers d'Elat, v:i, 134. 
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the middle and lower classes in Brusselsj shooting; with the 
hiirghers at the popinjay, calling every man by his name, 
and assisting at jovial banquets in town-house or guild- 
hall. The Prince, althoiig;h at times a necessary partaker 
also in these popular amusements, couEd find smalt cause 
for rejoicing" in the aspect of affairs. When his business 
led him to the palace, he was sometimes forced Co wait in 
the ante-chamber for an hour, while Secretary Armenteros 
was engag^cd in private consultation with Margaret upon 
the most important matters of administration.^ It could 
not be otherwise than g-ariing" to the pride and offensive 
to the patriotism of the Prince to find great public transac- 
tions entrusted to such hands. Thomas de Armenteros 
was a mere private secretary — a simple clerk. He had no 
right to have cognizance of important affairs, which could 
ooJy come before his Majesty's sworn advisers. He was 
moreover an infamous peculator. He was rolling; up a 
fortune with great rapidity by his shameless traffic in 
benefices, charges, offices, whether of church or state. 
His name of Armenteros was popularly converted into 
Arg"cnteros,2 In order to symbolize the man who was made 
of public money. His confidential intimacy with the 
Duchess procured for him also the name of " Madame 's 
barber,"^ in allusion to the famous ornaments of 
Marg-arct's upper lipj and to the celebrated influence 
enjoyed by the barbers of the Duke of Savoy and of Louis 
the Eleventh. This man sold dignities and places of higli 
responsibility at public auction.* The Regent not only 
connived at these proceedings, which wou3d have been 
base enough, but she was full partner in the disgraceful 
commerce. Through the agency of the Secretary, she, 
too, was amassing a large private fortune.^ " The 
Duchess has gone into the business of vending places 
to the hig^hest bidders," said Morillon, " with the bit 
between her teeth. ' ' ^ The spectacle presented at the 
council-board was often sufHcicntly repulsive not only to 
the cardinalistSf who were treated with elaborate insolence, 
but to all men who loved honour and justice, or who felt 

1- Papier' d'Eoi, viL 503. l Ibid., viii. 650 ; iit. 33^, B Hi\d., vi\\ fi^o. 

< Ibid., vii, 6^5-678. Cfoen v. Pj-inst., ArcbtVM ct Coiicsiwnd.ince, 1. in-. foC 
• "MmiIIM aucun!, pour la rpndre mlieiLW au f«ii|>lv teinojwnC un bTUil qa'elle 
amaL^^ii uti grand ihrcacr dc derTiivr^ du Roy, oul.Lrg bav loiinit^ d'ur -cl d''BT^rjiil: ttu'clle 
liroil subliltmenl (Ik nfiicfs, lienclicw, « cemissions qu'i^llc faisoii vendfe squIjs imin ca 
kcA:lx d«![i:cis tom]itanl par l-c Jit ArmchtcrOS.'' — PdliLii5 Fayen MS. 
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an interest in the prosperity of g:ovei-ninent. There was 
nothing majestic in the appearance of the Duchess, as she 
sal conversing apart with Armenteros, whispering, pinch- 
'"S"! g'S'^l'^ST) or disputing f wiiile important affairs of 
state were debated, concerning- which the Secretary had no 
right to be informed. ^ It was inevitable that Orange 
should be offended to the utmost by such proceeding's, 
although he was himself treated with comparative respect. 
As for the ancient adherents of GranvellCt the Bordeys, 
Baves, and Moriilonsj they were forbidden by the favourite 
even to salute him in the streets. Berlaymont was treated 
by the Duchess with studied ins.ult. '* What is the man 
talking about?" she woufd ask with languid supercilious- 
ness, if he attempted to express his opinion in the state 
council. 2 Viglius, whom Berlaymont accused of doing- 
his best, -without success, to make his peace with the 
seigniors, was in even still greater disgrace than his 
feliow-cardjnallsts. He longed, he said, to be in Bur- 
gundy, drinking Granvelle's good wine.^ Mis patience 
under the daily insults which he received from the go-vern- 
ment made him despicable in the eyes of his own party. 
He uras described by his friends as pusillanimous to an 
incredible extent, timid from excess of riches, afraid of his 
own shadow.* He was becoming cxcccding-ly pathetic, 
expressing; frequently a desire to depart and end his days 
in peace. His faithful Hopper sustained and consoled hjm., 
but even Joachim COUld not soothe his sorrows when he 
reflected that after all the work performed by himself and 
■colleagues, " they had only been beating the bush for 
■others," 5 while their own share in the Spoils had been 
withheld. Nothing could well be more contumelious than 
Margaret's treatment of the learned Frisian. When other 
councillors were summoned to a session at three o'clock, 
the President was invited at four, It was quite impossible 
for him to have an audience of the Duchess except in the 
presence of the inevitable Armenteros, He was not 
allowed to open bis mouth, even when he occasionally 
plucked up heart enough to attempt the utterance of his 
opinions. His authority was completely dead. Even if 

1 " L'a.a!iie jour, Vsm der Aa m* dici avec larmes qii'Ll ne scavoit plus componei 1g5 
termci tjicc Von y t^nt : pariont ^ roiBillc, li&^t, picquu^t, d^baUhat ct doiuksuit ^ouvcnl 
-du loijrcla s.i<aeb&3, et cjimmi J/oiiiiie y est ausji presDL poor escou1tei."<-7iip!«r3 
d'Eiot, viii. s7. 58- 

■ f'apiera S KtAC, ix. ajS. • GrQBn v. Pjinst., Arctiives, elc, L aaj. 
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he essayed to combat the convocation of the states-general 
by the arguments which the Duchess, at his sugg-estion, 
had often used for the purpose, he was treated with the 
same indifference. ^' The poor President," wrote Gran- 
velle to the King's chief secretary, Gonzalo Perez, "is 
afraid, as I hear, to speak a word, and is made to write 
exactly what they tell him." At the same time, the poor 
President, thus maltreated and mortified, had the vanity 
occasionally to imag-me himself a bold and formidable 
personag^e. The man whom his most intimate friends 
described as afraid of his own shadow, described himself 
to Granvelle as one who went his own gait, speaking- his 
mind frankly upon every opportunity, and compelling 
people to fear him a little, even if they did not love him. 
Sut the Cardinal knew better than to believe in this 
mag'nanimaiis picture of the doctor's fancy.-"- 

Vig;Jitis was anxious to retire, but unwilling' to hai'e the 
appearance of being disgraced. He felt instinctively, 
although deceived as to the actual facts, that his great 
patron had been defeated and banished. He did not wish 
to be placed in the same position. He was desirous, as 
he piously expressed himself, of withdrawing from the 
world, " that he might balance his accounts w^ith the Lord, 
before leaving the lodfjings of life." He was, however, 
disposed to plcase "the master" as well as tlie Lord. 
He wished to have the royal permission to depart in peace. 
In his own fofty langfuage, he wished to be sprinkled on 
taking: his leave "with the holy water of the court." 
Moreover, he ^vas fond of his salary, although he disliked 
the sarcasms of the Duchess. Egmont and others had 
advised him to abandon the office of President to Hopper, 
in order, as he was getting- feeble, to reseri'c his whole 
strength for the state council- Viglius did not at all relish 
the proposition. He said that by giving up the seats, and 
with them the rank and salary which they conferred, he 
should become a deposed saint. He had no inclination, as 
lon^ as he remained on the ground at all, to part with 
those emoluments and honours, and to be converted 
merely into the "ass of the state council"^ He had, 
however, with the sagacity of an old navigator, already 
thrown out his anchor into the best holding-ground during 
the storms which he Eorega-w wftfe soon to sweep the States 




1 Paplerad'Elat, vili, 77-gi, ign, iHS, jji, 357, ^09, ifio, *ij, 436, 619. 
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Before the close of the year which now occupies us, the 
learned doctor of laws had become a doctor of divinity 
also; and had already secured, by so doing, the wealthy 
prebend of Saint Bavon of Ghent. * This would be a 
consolation in the loss of secular dignities, and a 
recompense for the cold looks of the Duchess. He did 
not scruple to ascribe the pointed dislike which Marg'aret 
manifested towards him to the awe in which she stood 
of his stern integrity of character. The true reason why 
Armenteros and the Duchess disliked him was because, 
in his own words, " he was not of their mind with rcg-ard 
to lotteries, the sale of offices, advancement to abbeys, 
and many other thing's of the kind, by which tliey were 
in such a hurry to make their fortune." Upon another 
occasion he observed, in a letter to Graovelle, that, " all 
offices were sold to the highest bidder, and that the cause 
of Margaret's resentment against both the Cardinal and 
himself was, that they had so long prevented her from 
making the profit which she was now doing from the sale 
of benefices, offices, and other favours." ^ 

The Duchess^ on her part, characterized the proceedings 
and policy, both past and present, of the cardinalists as 
factious, corrupt, and selfish in the last degree. She 
assured her brother, that the simony, rapine, and dis- . 
honesty of Granvelle, Viglius, and all their followers, had 
brought affairs into the ruinous condition ivhJch was then 
but too apparent. They were doing their best, she said, 
since th^e Cardinal's departure, to show, by their sloth 
and Opposition, that they were determined to allow 
nothing to prosper in his absence. To quote her own 
vigorous expression to Philip — " Viglius made her suffer 
the pains of hell-"^ She described him as perpetually 
resisting^ the course of the administration, and she threw 
out dark suspicions, not only as to his honesty, but his 
orthodoxy, Philip lent a greedy ear to these scandalous 
hints concerning the late omnipotent minister and his 
friends, ft is an instructive lesson in human history to 
look through the cloud of dissimulation in wliich the actors 
of this remarkable epoch were ever enveloped, and to 
watch them aU stabbing fiercely at each other in the 
dark, with no regard to previous fnendship, or even 
present professions. It is edifying tn see the Cardinal^ 

i Girreipondance dt Pliili|-po 11., jL jiB-iJi 

* CrJtn V. Ptinsl-, Acchiies, e:c., L aoj ; 40 j, 406, 
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'with all bis genius and all his grimace, corresponding 
on familiar terms with ArmenLcros, who was holding him 
up to obloquy upon all occasions ; to see Philip inclining' his 
ear in pleased astonishment to Margaret's disclosures 
concerning the Cardinal, whom he was at the very instant 
assuring of his undiminished confidence ;^ and to see 
Viglius, the author of the edict of 1550. and the uniform 
opponent of any mitigation in its horrors, silenUy becom- 
ing involved without the least suspicion o£ the fact in the 
meshes of inquisitor Titelmann. 

Upon Philip's eager solicitations for further disclosures, 
Margaret accordingly informed her brother of additional 
facts communicated to her, after oaths of secrecy had been 
exchanged, by Titelmann and his calleag^ue del Canto. 

■ They had assured her, she said, that there were grave 
doubts touching the orthodoxy of Viglius. He had con- 
sorted witli heretics during a large portion of his life, and 
had put many suspicious persons into office. As to his 
nepotism, simony, and fraud, there was no doubt at all. 
He had richly provided all his friends and relations in 
Fricsland with benefices. He had become in his old age 
a priest and churchman^ in order to snatch the provostship 
of Saint Bavon, although his infirmities did not allow him 
to say mass, or even to stand erect at the altar. The 
inquisitors had further accused liim of having stolen rings, 
jewels, plate, linen, beds, tapestry, and other furniture, 
from the establishment, all which property he had sent to 
Friesland, and of having seized one hundred thousand 
florins in ready money which had belonged to the last 
abb^ — an act consequently of pure embezzlement. The 
Duchess afterwards transmitted to Pliilip an inventory of 
the plundered property, including the furniture of nine 
houses, and bcg'gcd him to command Viglius to make 
instant restitution.^ If there be truth in the homely 
proverb, that in case of certain quarrels honest men 
recover their rights, it is perhaps equally certain that when 
distinguished public personages attack each other, 
historians may arrive at the trutli. Here certainly are 
edifying pictures of the corruption of the Spanish regency 
in the Nctherla^ds^ painted by the President of the state 
council, and of the dishonesty of the President painted 
by the Regent. 

^ I'B[lirrsd'Eta.^ vIL j93 ; intL ^1-94- Cor. d« Fliutippe IL, L 309=317. 
" Papieii d'Eut, i- 314-310; jsnj 331. 
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A remarkable tumult occurred in October of this year, 
at Antwerp. A Carmelite monk, Christopher Smith., com- 
monly called Fabrictus, had left a monastery in Bruges, 
adopted the principles of the Reformation, and taken to 
himself a wife. He had resided for a time in England; 
but, invited by his friends, be had afterwards undertaken 
the danfi^erous charge of gospel-teacher in the commerciaJ 
metropolis of tlie Netherlands. He was, however, soon 
betrayed to the authorities by a certain bonnet-dealer, 
popularly called Long Margaret, who had pretended, for 
the sake of securing the informer's fee, to be a convert 
to his doctrines. He was seized, and immediately put to 
the torture. He manfully refused to betray any members 
of his congregation, as manfully avowed and maintained 
his religious creed. He was condemned to the flames, and 
during the interval which preceded his execution, he 
comforted his friends by letters of advice, religious con- 
solation and encouragement, which he wrote from his 
dungeon. He sent a message to the woman who had 
betrayed him, assuring her of his forgiveness, and exhort- 
ing her to repentance. His calmness, wisdom, and gentle- 
ness excited the admiration of all. When, therefore, this 
humble imitator of Christ was led through the streets of 
Antwerp to the stake, the popular emotion was at once 
visible. To the multitude who thronged about the execu- 
tioners with threatening aspect, he addressed an urgent 
remonstrance that they would not compromise tlieir own 
safety by a tumult in his cause. He invited all, however, 
to remain steadfast to the great truth for which he was 
about to lay down his life. The crowd, as they foilowed 
the procession of hang:cncn, halberdsmen, and magistrates, 
■sang the hundred and thirtieth psalm in full chorus. As 
the victim arrived upon the market-place, he knelt upon 
the ground, to pray for the last tirne. He was, however, 
rudely forced to rise by the executioner, who immediately 
chained hitn to the stake, and fastened a leathern strap 
around his throat. At this moment the popular indigna- 
tion became uncontrollable; and stones were showered 
upon the magistrates and soldiers, who, after a slight 
resistance, fled for their lives. The foremost of the 
insurgents dashed into the enclosed arena, to rescue the 
prisoner. It was too late. The executioner, even as he 
fled, had crushed the victim's head with a sledge-hammer, 
^ad pierced him through and through with a poniard. 
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mc of the bystanders Diaintained afterwards that his 
Bng^ers and lips were seen to move, as i£ In feeble prayer, 
for a little time longer, until, as the fire mounted, he fell 
into the flames. For the remainder of the day^ after the 
fire had entirely smouldered to ashes, (he charred and half- 
consumed body of the victim remained on the market- 
placcj a ghastly spectacle to friend and foe. It was after- 
wards bound to a stone and cast into the Scheld. Such 
as the doom of Christopher Fabricius, for having 

reached Christianity in Antwerp. During- the night an 
anonymous placard, written with blood, was posted upon 
the wall of the town-house, stating that there were men 

n the city who would signally aveng'e his murder. Nothing 
as done, however, towards the accomplishment of the 
■threat. The King, when he received the inteEligence of 
the transaction, was furious with indigration, and wrote 
savage letters to his sister, commanding instant vengeance 
to be taken upon all concerned in so foul a riot. As one 
of the persons engaged had, however, been arrested and 
immediately hanged, and as the rest had effected their 

scape, the affair was suffered to drop.^ 
The scenes of outrage, the frantic persecutions, were 
fast becoming too horrible to he looked upon by Catholic 
or Calvinist. The prisons swarmed with victims, the 
streets were thronged with processions to the stake. The 
population of thriving cities, particularly in Flanders, were 
maddened by the spectacle of so much barbarity inflicted, 
not upon criminaEs, but usually upon men remarkable for 

ropriety of conduct and bJameless lives. It was precisely 
at this epoch that the burgomasters, senators, and Council 

f the city Bruges [all Catholics) humbly represented to 
'^he Duchess Regent, that Peter Titelmann, inquisitor of 
:he Faith, against a!l forms of law, was daily exercising 
'inquisition among the inhabitants, not only against those 
suspected or accused of heresy, but against all, however 
untainted their characters; that he was daily citing" before 
him whatever persons he liked, men or women, com- 
pelling them by force to say whatever it pleased him; that 
he was dragging people from their houses, and even from 
the sacred precincts of the church ; often in revenge for 
•verbal injuries to himself, always under pretext of heresy, 
and without form or legal warrant of any kind. They 

' Slrada, W. 143, c^. Hist dea MirCjn, apud Brandt, i. aGi-964.— Compare Pap!eni 
4'Etal, viii. iit-iK- 
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therefore beg-ged that he might be compelled to make use 
of preparatory examinations with the co-operation of the 
seoators of the cllyj to suffer that witnesses should make 
their depositions without being; intimidated by menace^ and 
to conduct all his subsequent proceeding's according- to 
leg"al forms, which he had uniformly violated ; publicly 
declaring- that be would govern himself according; to his 
own pleasure. 1 

The four estates of Flanders having, in a solemn 
address to the King, represented the same facts, concluded 
their brief but vigorous description of Titelmann's 
enormities by calling upon Philip to suppress these 
horrible practices, so manifestly in violation of the ancient 
charters which he had sworn to support. ^ It may be 
supposed that the appeal to Philip would be more likely 
to call down a royal benediction than the reproof solicited 
upon the inquisitor's head. In the privy council, the 
petitions and remonstrances were read, and, in the words 
of the President, " found to be in extremely bad taste." ^ 
In the debate which followed, Vigllus and his friends 
recalled to the Duchess, in earnest languag-c, the decided 
will of the King, which had been so often expressed. A 
faint representation was made, on the other hand, oi 
the dang-erous consequences, in case the people were 
driven to a still deeper despair. The result of the movC' 
merit was but meagre. The Duchess announced that she 
could do nothing in the matter of the request until further 
information, but that meandmc she had charged Titclmann 
to conduct himself in his clSce '■■ with discretion and 
modesty." * The discretion and modesty, however, never 
appeared in any modification of the inquisitor's proceed- 
ings, and he continued unchecked in his infamous career 
unlil his death, which did not occur till several years 
afterwards. In truth, Margaret was herself in mortal fear 
of this horrible personage. He besieged her chambcr- 
door almost daily, before she had risen, insisting upon 
audiences which, notwithstanding her repugnance to the 
man, she did not dare to refuse. "May I perish," said 
MorilSon, "if she does not stand in exceeding awe of 
Titelmann."5 Under such circumstances, sustained by 

1 Branilt, L -378, 979. Papiera d'Ecat, viit. 43t-^j9- Correspondonce de Philippe II., 
L po-?3i- ^ Etandt, ubisnp, _ * Papiersd'Etat, viiL «34. 

* Ibid-, vilL 4^QL^"X)e se ccnduyit en Tejicffcicc dc ^oa omOE aVEt: it^uEe dUcrelion, 
aiadesSie c-l respect." 
* " Dispeream, " wriles M-otIUd-B CO Giftnvellc, "a Ipsa no-n c!ineii.t Utalminnimi M dbl 
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e KiDg in Spain, the Duchess in Brussels, the privy 

council, and by a. leading member of wba.t had been. 

thought the liberal party, it was not difficult for the 

.nquisition to maintain its g^round, notwithstanding the 

lolemn protestations of the estates and the suppressed 

lurses of the people. 

Philip, so far from having the least disposition to yield 
in the matter of the great religious persecution, was more 
determined as to his course than ever. He had already, 
as early as August of this year, despatched orders to the 
Duchess that the decrees of the Council of Trent should 
be published and enforced throughout the Netherlands,* 
The memorable quarrel as to precedency between the 
French and Spanish delegates had given some hopes of a 
different determination. Nevertheless, those persons who 
imagined that, in consequence of this quarrel of etiquette, 
Philip would slacken in his allegiance to the Church, were 
estincd to be bitteriy mistaken. He informed his sister 
that, in the common cause of Christianity, he should not 
be swayed by personal resentraents.2 How, indeed, could 
a different decision be expected? His envoy at Rome, as 
well as his representatives at the council, had universally 
repudiated all doubts as to the sanctity of its decrees. 
*" To doubt the infalUbiiity of the council, as some 
have dared to do," said Francis de Vargas, " and to think 
it capable of error, is the most devili&h heresy of all. 
Nothing could so much disturb and scandalize the world 
as such a sentiment. Therefore the Archbishop of Granada 
told, very properly, the Bishop of Tortosa, that if he 
should express such an opinion in Spain, they would burn 
him. "3 These strenuous notions were shared by the 
King. Therefore, although all Europe was on tip-toe 
with expectation to see how Philip would avenge himself 
for the slight put upon his ambassador, Philip disappointed 
all Europe. 

In August, 1564, he wrote to the Duchess Regent tliat 
the decrees were to be proclaimed and enforced without 
delay. They related to three subjects, the doctrines to be 
inculcated by the Church, the reformation of ecclesiastical 
morals, and the education of the people. General police 
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reg^ulations were issued at the same time, by which 
heretics were to be excluded from al] share in the usual 
conveniences of society, and were in fact to be strictly 
excommunicated. Inns were to receive no g"Uest5, schools 
no children, alms-houses no paupers, gravc-yards no dead 
bodies, unless guests, children, paupers, and dead bodies 
were furnished with the most satisfactory proofs of 
orthodoxy. Midwives of unsuspected Rornanism were 
alone to exercise their functions, and were bound to give 
notice within twenty-lour hours of every birth whlcli 
occurred ; the parish clerks were as regularly to record 
every such addition to the population, and the authorities 
to see that Catholic baptism was administered Jn each 
case with the least possible delay. Births, deaths, and 
marriages could only occur with vaJidLty under the 
shadow of the Church. No human being could consider 
himself born or defunct unless provided with a priest's 
certificate. The heretic was excluded so far as ecclesi- 
astical dogma could exclude him, from the pale of 
humanity, from consecrated earth, and from eternal 
salvation. 

The decrees contained many provisions which not only 
conflicted with the privileges of the provinces, but with 
the prerogatives of the sovereign. For this reason many 
of the lords in council thought that at least the proper 
exceptions should be made upon their promulgation. This 
was also the opinion of tlie Duchess, but the King, by his 
letters of October and November (35G4), expressly pro- 
hibited any alteration in the ordinances, and transmitted 
a copy of the form according to which the canons had been 
published in Spain, together widi the expression of his 
desire that a similar course should be followed in the 
Netherlands.^ Margaret of Parma was in great cmbarrass- 
imcnt. It was evident that the publication could no longer 
be deferred. Philip had issued his commands, but grave 
senators and learned doctors of the university had 
advised strongly in favour of the necessary exceptions. 
The extreme party, headed by Viglius, were in favour of 
carrying out the royal decisions. They were overruled, 
and the Duchess was induced to attempt a modification, if 
her brother's permission could be obtained. The 
President expressed the opinion that the decrees, even 
with the restrictions proposedj would " give no contcnt- 

1 Stradfli iv. r48- 
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lent to the people, who, moreover, had no right to 
meddle with theologj." i The excellent Vig'Hus forgrot, 
however, that theolog^y had been meddling- altogether too 
much with the people to make it possihle that the public 
attention should be entirely averted from the subject. Men 
and women who might be daily summoned to rack, stake> 
and scaffold, in the course of these ecclestastical arrange- 
ments, and whose births, deaths, marriages, and position 
in the next world, were now to be formally decided upon, 
could hardly be taxed with extreme indiscretion, if they 

tdid meddle with the subject. 
In the dilemma to which the Duchess was reduced, she 
ag-ain bethought herself of a special mission to Spain. At 
the end of the year (1564), it was determined that Egmonl 
should be the envoy. Montigny excused himself on 
account of private a^airs; Marquis Berghen " because' 
of his indisposition and corpulence. " ^ There was a 
stormy debate in council after Egmont had accepted the 
^L mission and immediately before his departure. Viglius 
^phad been ordered to prepare the Count's instructions. 
Having finished the rough draughty he laid it before the 
board. ^ The paper was conceived in general terms, and 
might mean anything or nothing. No criticism upon its 
language was, however, offered until it came to the turn 
of Orange to vote upon the document. Then, however» 
William the Silent opened his lips, and poured forth a 
long and vehement discourse, such as he rarely pro- 
^— nottnced, but such as few except himself could utter. There 
^■was no shuffling, no disguise, no timEdily in his language. 
^" He took the ground boldly that the time had arrived for 
speaking out. The object of sending an envoy of high 
rank and European reputation like the Count of Egmont, 
was to tell the King the truth. Let Philip know it now. 

■ Let him be unequivocally informed diat this whole 
machinery of placards and scaffoldsj of new bishops and 
' old hangmen, of decrees, inquisitors, and informers, must 
once and for ever be abolished. Their day was over. The 
Netherlands were free provinces, they were surrotmded by 
free countries, tliey were determined to vindicate their 
ancient privileges. Moreover, his Majesty was to be 
plainly informed of the frightful corruption which made the 
whole judicial and administrative system loathsome. The 
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I'enality which notoriously existed everywhere, on the 
bench, in the council-chamber, in all public offices, where 
purity was most essential, was denounced by the Prince 
in scathing: terms. He tore the mask frOm Individual 
faces, and openly charg^ed the Chancellor of Brabant, 
Engelbert Maas, with knavery and corruption. He insisted 
thai the Kin^ should be informed of the necessity of 
abolishing' the two inferior councils, and of ertlafg'ing' the 
council of state by the admission of ten or twelve new 
members selected for their patriotism, purity and capacity. 
Above all, it was necessary plainly to inform his Majesty 
that the canons of Trent, Spurned by the whole \vOrld, even 
by the Catholic princes of Germany, COuld never be 
enforced in the Netherlands, and that it would be ruinous 
to make the attempt. He proposed and insisted that the 
Count of Egmont should be instructed accordingly. He 
avowed in conclusion that he was a Catholic himself and 
intended to remain in the Faith, but that he could not look 
on with pleasure when princes strove to g-ovem the souls 
of men, and to take away their liberty in matters of 
conscience and relig:ion,i 

Here certainly was no daintiness of phraseology, and 
upon these leading- points, thus slig^Iitly Indicated, William 
of Orange poured out his eloquence, bearing conviction 
upon the tide of his rapid invective. His speech lasted 
till seven in the eveningf when the Duchess adjourned the 
meeting. The council broke up, the Beg^ent went to 
supper, but the effect of the discourse upon nearly all 
the members was not to be mistaken. VJglius was in a 
state of consternation, perplexity, and despair. He felt 
satisfied that, with perhaps the exception of Berlaymont, 
all who had listened or should afterwards listen to ihc 
powerful arg^uments of Orang-e would be inevitably seduced 
or bewildered. The President lay awake, tossing and 
tumbling in his bed, recalling^ the Prince's oration, point by 
point, and endeavouring: to answer it in order. It was 
important, he felt, to obliterate the impression produced. 
Moreover, as we have often seen, the learned Doctor 
valued himself upon his logic. It was absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that in his reply next day his eloquence should 
outshine that of his antagonist. The President thus 
passed a feverish and uncomfortable night, pronouncing 
snd listening' to imag^inary harang:ues. With the dawn of 
' Vii, VieM, 41, 43. 
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day he arose and proceeded to dress himself. The excite- 
ment of the previous evening, and the subsequent sleep- 
lessness of his nJg^ht had, however, been too much for his 
leeble and slightly superannuated frame. Before he had 
finished his toilet, a stroke of apoplexy stretched him 
senseless upon the floor. His servants, when they soon 
afterwards entered the apartment, found him rigid, and 
to all appearance dead.^ After a few days, however, he 
recovered his physical senses in part, but his reason 
remained for a longer time shattered , and was never 
perhaps fully restored to its original vigour. 

This event made it necessary that his pla;ce in the council 
should be suppHed. Viglius had frequentJy expressed 
intentions of retiring, a measure to which he could yet 
never fully make up his mind. His place was now tem- 
porarily supplied by his friend and countryman, Joachim 
Hopper, like himself a Frisian doctor of ancient blood and 
extensive acquirements, well versed in philosophy and 
Jurisprudence, a professor of Louvain and a member of 
the Mechlin council. He was likewise the origfinal founder 

■ and projector of Douay University, an institution which 
5t Philip's desire he had successfully organized in 1556, in 
order that a French University mig^ht be furnished for 
Walloon youths, as a substitute for the seductive and 
poisonous Paris. For the rest, Hopper was a mere man 
of routine. He was often employed in private affairs by 
Philip witliout being entrusted with the secret at the 
bottom of them. His mind was a confused one, and his 
style inexpressibly involved and tedious. " Poor Master 
Hopper," said Granvclle, " did not write the best French 
in the world ; may the Lord forgive him ! He was learned 
in letters, but knew very little of great affairs," His 
manners were as cring^ing- as his intellect was narrow. 
He never opposed the Duchess, so that his coKeagues 
always called him Councillor " Yes, Madam," and he did 
his best to be friends with all the world*^ 

In deference to the arguments of Orange, the instruc- 
tions for Egmont were accordingly considerably modified 
froin the original draughts of Viglius. As drawn up by 
the new President, they contained at least a few hints to 
his Majesty as to the propriety of mitigating the edicts and 
extending- some mercy to his suffering people.^ The docu- 

1 ViL Vielii. 4a. 
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ment was, however, not very satisfactory to tlhe Prince, 
nor did he perhaps rely very implicitly upon the character 
of tlie envoy. 

Egmont set forth upon his journey early in January 
(1565). He travelled in great state. He was escorted 
as far as Cambray by several nobles of his acquaintance, 
who improved the occasion by a series of tremendous 
banquets during- the Count's sojourn, which was pro- 
tracted till the end of January. The most noted of these 
g'en Clemen were Hoogstraaten, Brcderode, the younger 
Mansfeld, Cutembcrg', and Noircarmes. Before they 
parted with the envoy, they drew up a paper, which they 
signed with their blood, and afterwards placed in the 
hands of his Countess. In this document they promised 
on account of their ** inexpressible and very singular 
affection " for Egmont, that if, during his mission to 
Spain, any evil should befal hisn, they would, on their 
faith as gentlemen and cavaliers of honour, take ven- 
geance therefore, upon the Cardinal Granveile or upon all 
who should be the instigators thereof.* 

Wherever Brederodc was, there, it was probable, would 
be much severe carousing. Before the conclusion, 
accordingly, of the visit to Cambray, that ancient city 
rang with the scandal created by a most uproarious scene. 
A banquet was given to Egmont and his friends in the 
citadel. Brederode, his cousin Lumey, and the other 
nobles from Brussels were all present. The Archbishop 
of Cambray, a man very odious to the liberal party in the 
provinces, was also bidden to the feast. During the 
dinner, this prelate, although treated with marked respect 
by Egmont, was the object of much banter and coarse 
pleasantry by the ruder portion of the guests. Especially 
these convivial gentlemen took infinite pains to overload 
him with challenges to huge bumpers of wine; it being 
thought desirable, if possible, to place the Archbishop 
under the table. This pleasantry was alternated with 
much rude sarcasm concerning the new bishoprics. The 
conversation then fell upon otiier topics; among others, 
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naturally upon the mission of Count Eg-mont. Brede- 
rofle observed that it was a very hazardous matter to 
allow so eminent a personag-e to leave the land at such a 
critical period. Should anything- happen to the County 
the Netherlands would sustain an immense loss. The 
Archbishop, irritated by the previous conversation, 
ironically requested the speaker to he comforted, 
" because," said he, " it will always be easy to find a 
new Eg-mont." Upon this, Brederode, beside himself 
with rage, cried out vehemently, " Are we to tolerate such 
language from this priest?" Culemberg, too, turning 
upon the offender, obsen'ed, " Your observation would be 
much more applicable to your own case. If you were to 
die, 't would be easy to find five hundred of your merit, 
to replace you En the see of Cambray. " The conversation 
was, to say the least, becoming personal. The Bishop, 
desirous of terminating this keen encounter of wits, lifted 
[a goblet full of wine and challenged Brederode to drink. 
hat gentleman declined the invitation. After the cloth 
ad been removed, the cup circulated more freely than 
tiv^e. The revelry became fast and furious. One of the 
younger gentlemen who was seated near the Bishop 
snatched the bonnet of that dignitary from hts head, and 
placed it upon his own. He then drained a bumper to his 
health, and passed the goblet and the cap to his next 

i neighbour. Both circulated till they reached the Viscount 
of Ghentf who arose from his seat and respectfully 
restored the cap to its owner. Brederode then took a 
large " cup of silver and gold," iilled it to the brim, and 
drained it to the confusion of Cardinal Granvetle, stigma- 
tizing that departed minister, as he finished, by an epithet 
of more vig-our than decency. He then called upon all 
the company to pledge him to the same toast, and 
denounced as cardinalists all those who should refuse. 

The Archbishop, not having dig^ested the affrOrtts which 
had been put upon him already, imprudently ventured 
himself once more into the confusion, and tried to appeal 
to the reason of the company. He misjht as well have 

■addressed tlie crew of Comus. He gained nothing but 
addltioniti insult, Brederode advanced upon him with 
threatening- gestures. Egmont implored the prelate to 
retire, or at least not to take notice of a nobleman so 
obviously beyond the control of his reason. The Bishop, 
however, insisted— mingling reproof, menace, and some- 
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what imperious demands that the indecent Saturnalia 
should cease. It would have been wiser for him to retire. 
Count Hoogstraaten, a young- man, and small of staturCj, 
seized the gilt laver, in which the company had dipped 
their fingers before seating themselves at table. " Be 
quiet, be quiet, little man," said Egmont, soothingly, 
doing' his best to restrain the tumult. " Little man, 
indeed/' responded the Count, wrathfully; " I would have 
you to know that never did little man spring from my 
race." With these words he hurled the basin, water and 
all, at the head of the Archbishop. Hoogstraaten had no 
doubt manifested his bravery before that day; he was to 
display, on future occiisions, a very remarkable decree of 
heroism; but it must be confessed that the chivalry of the 
noble house of Lalaing was not illustrated by this attack 
upon a priest. The Bishop was sprinkled by the water, 
but not struck by the x-essel. Young; Msusfeldj ashamed 
oE the outrage, stepped forward to apologize for the 
conduct of his coffipsnions and to soothe the Insulted 
prelate. That personage, however, exasperated, very 
naturally, to the highest point, pushed him rudely away, 
crying, " Beg-one, begone ! who is this boy that is preach- 
ing to me?" Whereupon, Maosfeld, much irritated, 
lifted his hand towards the ecclesiastic, and snapped his 
fingers contemptuously in his face. Some even said that 
he pulled the archicpiscopaJ nose, others that he 
threatened his life with a drawn dagger. Nothing- could 
well have been more indecent or more cowardly than the 
conduct of these nobles upon this occasion. Their in- 
loxicatiori, tog-ether with the character of the victim, 
explained, but certainly could not palliate the vulgarity of 
the exhibition. It was natural enough that men like 
Brederode should find sport in this remarkable badg-ering 
of a bishop, but we see with regret the part played by 
Hoogstraaten in the disgraceful scene. 

The prelate, at last, exclaiming that it appeared that he 
had been invited only to be insulted, left the apartment, 
accompanied by Noircarmes and the Viscount of Ghent, 
and threatening that al! his friends and relations should 
be charged with his vengeance. The next day a recon- 
ciliation was effected, as well ag such an arrangement 
was possible, by the efforts of Eg-mont, who dined alone 
with the prelate. In the evening, Hoogstraaten, Culem- 
berg, and "Brederode, called upon the Bishop, with whom 
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they were closeted for an hour, and the party separated 
on nominal terms of friendship.^ 

This scandalous sceoe, which had been enacted not 
only before many g-uCsts, but in presence of a host of 
servants, made necessarily a great sensation, throughout 
the country. There could hardly be much difference of 
opinioQ among' respectable people as to the conduct of 
the noblemen who had thus disgraced themselves. Even 
Brederode himself, who retained, as was natural, but a 
confused impression of the transaction, seemed in the 
days which succeeded the banquet, to be in doubt whether 
he and his friends had merited any great amount of 
applause. He was, However, somewhat self-contradic- 
tory, a.ithoug;h always vehement in his assertions on the 
subject. At one time he maintained — after dinner, of 
course — that he would have killed the Archbishop if they 
had not been forcibly separated ; at other moments he 
denounced as liars all persons who should insinuate that 
he had committed or contemplated any injury to that 
prelate; offering freely to fight any man who disputed 
either of his two positions-^ 

The whole scene was dramatized and represented in 
masquerade at a wedding festival given by Councillor 
d'Assonlevillc, on the marriage of Councillor Hopper's 
daughter, one of the principal parts being enacted by a 
son of the President -judge of Artois.^ It may be sup- 
posed that if such eminent personages, in close connexion 
with the government, took part In such proceedings, the 
riot must have been considered of a very pardonable 
nature. The truth was, that the Bishop was a cardinal- 
ist, and therefore entirely out of favour with the adminis- 
tration. He was also a man of treacherous, sanguinary 
character, and detested by the people. He had done his 
best to destroy heresy in Valenciennes by fire and sword. 
" 1 will say one thing," said he in a letter to Granveile, 
which had been intercepted, " since the pot is uncovered, 
and the whole cookery known, we had best push forward 
and make an end of all the principal heretics, whether 
rich or poor, wUhout regarding luhether the city will be 
entirely rttined by such a course- Such an opinion I 
should declare openly were it not that we of the ecclc- 

1 Pontits PavFn MS, Fapitrs d'Eut, viu. CSl-MB ; ix. iG, 17- Vauder H»u-, 379-a33* 
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sJastical profession are accused of always crying out for 
blood." i Such was the prelate's theory. His practice 
may be inferred from a specimen of his proceeding's which 
occurred at a little later day. A citizen of Canibray, 
having- been converted to the Lutheran Confession, went 
to the Archbishop, and requested permission to mo-ve out 
of the country, taking; his property witli him. The peti- 
tioner having made his appearance in the forenoon^ vi-as 
requested to call again after dinner^ to receive his answer. 
The burgher did so, and was received) not by the pre- 
late, but by the esecutioner, who immediately carried 
the Lutheran to the market-place, and cut off his head.- 
It is sufficiently evident that a minister of Christ, with 
such propensitiesj could not excite any great sympathy, 
however deeply affronted he might have been at a drink- 
ing: party, so long as any Chnstiaos remained in the 
land, 

Egmont departed from Cambray upon the 30th January, 
his friends taking a most affectionate farewell of him, and 
Brederode assuring him, with a thousand oaths, that he 
would forsake God for his service.'* His reception at 
Madrid was most brilliant. When he made his first ap- 
pearance at the palace, Philip rushed from his cabinet 
into the grand hall of reception, and fell upon his neck, 
embracing him lieartiJy, before the Count had time to 
drop upon his knee and kiss the royal hand.* During 
the whole period of hts visit he dined frequently at the 
King's private table, an honour rarely accorded by 
Philip, and was feasted and flattered by all the great 
dig-nitaries of the court as never a subject of the Spanish 
crown had been before. All vied with each other in 
heaping' honours upon the man whom the King was de- 
termined to honour.^ Philip took him out to drive daily 
in his own coach, sent him to see the wonders of the new 
Escorial, which he was building to commemorate the 
battle of Saint Quentin, and, although ic was still winter, 
insisted upon showing' him the beauties of his retreat 
in the Segovian forest "^ Granvelle's counsels as to the 
methcHd by which the " friend of smoke " was so easily 
to be g-aincd, had not fallen unheeded in his royal pupil's 
ears- The Count was lodged in the house of Ruy Gomez, 

' Gro*n». Prinst, ArchiYOr etc., i. ife iBi. 
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wto soon felt himself able, according to previous assur- 
ances to that effect, contasned in a private letter of Armen- 
teros, to persuade the envoy to any course wliich Philip. 
might command.^ Flattery without stinl was adminis- 
tered. More solid arguments to convince the Count that 
Philip was the most generous and clement of princes were 
also employed with great eiTect. The royal dues upon 
the estate of Gaasbecqucj lately purchased by EgmoDt, 
were remitted.^ A mortgage upon his Seigneurie of 
Ninove ^ was discharged, and a considerable sum of 
money presented to him in additton. Altogether, the 
g^ifts which the amb;issador received from the royal bounty 
amounted to one hundred thousand crowns.* 

Thus feasted, flattered, and laden with presents, it 
must be admitted that the Count more than justified the 
opinions expressed in the letter of Armenteros, that he 
was a man easily governed by those who had credit with 
him. Egmont hardly broached the public matters which _ 
had broug-ht him to Madrid. Upon the subject of the^^l 
edicts, Philip certainly did not dissemble, however loudly^^J 
the envoy may have afterwards complained at Brussels. 
In truth, Egmont, intoxicated by the incense offered to 
him at the Spanish court, was a different man from Eg- 
mont in the Netherlands, subject to the calm but piercing 
glance and the irresistible control of Orange. Philip gave 
him no reason to suppose that he intended any change in 
the religious system of the provinces, at least in any sense 
contemplated by the liberal party. On the contrary, a 
council of doctors and ecclesiastics was summonedtS at 
whose deliberations the Count was invited to assist; on 
which occasion the King excited generat admiration by 
the fervour of his piety and the vehemence of his ejacu- 
lations. Falling upon his knees before a crucifix, in the 
midst of the assembly^ he prayed that God would keep 
him perpetually in the same mind, and protested that he 
would never call himself master of those who denied 
the Lord God.^ Such an exhibition could leave but Httle 
doubt in the minds of those who witnessed it as to the 
royal sentiments, nor did Egmont make any effort to 
obtain any relaxation of those religious edicts which he 
had himself declared worthy of approbation, and fit to be 
maintained.' As to the question of enlarging the state 
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coLincil, Philip dismissed the subject with a few vague 
observations, which Egmont, not very zealous on the 
subject at the moment, perhaps misunderstood. The 
punishment o£ heretics by some new method, so as to 
secure the pains but to take away the e'orics of martyr- 
dom, was also slightly discussed, and here again Eg:- 
mont was so unfortunate as to misconceive the royal 
meaning:, and to interpret an additional refinement of 
crudty into an expression of clemency. On the whole, 
however, there was not much negotiation between the 
monarch and the ambassador, When the Count spoke 
of business, the King would speak to him of his daughters, 
and of his desire to see them provided with brilliant 
marriages.^ As Egmont had eight girls, besides two 
sons, it was natural that he should be pleased to find 
Philip taking so much interest in looking out husbands 
for them. The King spoke to him, as hardJy could be 
avoided, of the famous fool's-cap livery. The Count 
laughed the matter off as a jesi, protesting that it was 
a mere foolish freak, originating at the wine-table, and 
asseverating, with warmth, that nothing disrespectful or 
disloyal to his Majesty had been contemplated upon that 
or upon any other occasion. Had a single gentleman 
uttered an undutiful word against the King, Egmont 
vowed he would have stabbed him through and through 
upon the spot, had he been his own brother.^ These 
warm protestations were answered by a gentle reprimand 
as to the past by Philip, and with a firm caution as to 
the future. " Let it be discontinued entirely, Count," 
said the King, as the two were driving together in the 
royal carriage.-^ Egmont expressed himself in handsome 
terms concerning the Cardinal,* in return for the whole- 
sate approbation quoted to him in regard to his own 
character, from the private letters of that sagacious per- 
sonage to his Majesty. Certainly, after all this, the Count 
mi^ht suppose the affair of the livery forgiven. 

Thus amicably passed the hours of that mission, the 
preliminaries for which had called forth so much eloquence 
from the Prince of Orange and so nearly carried off with 
apoplexy the President Viglius. On his departure Eg- 
mont received a letter of instructions from Philip as to the 
report which he was to make upon his arrival in Brussels, 
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to the Duchess. A£ter many things personally flattering 
to himself, the envoy was directed to represent the King 
as overwhelmed with incredible grief at hearing the pro- 
gress made by the heretics, but as immutably determined 
to permit no change of religion within his dominions, even 
were he to die a thousand deaths in consequence. The 
King, he was to state^ requested the Duchess forthwith 
to assemble an extraordinary session of the council, at 
which certain bishops, theological doctors, and very 
orthodox: lawyers, were to assist, in which, under pre- 
tence of discussing the Council of Trent matter, it was to 
be considered whether there could not be some " new 
way devised for executing heretics ; not indeed one by 
which any deduction should be made jrom their suffer- 
ings (which certainly was not the royal wish, nor likely 
to be grateful to God or salutary to religion), but by which 
all hopes of glory — that powerful incentive to their im- 
piety — might be precluded." ^ With regard to any sug- 
gested alterations in the council of state, or in the other 
two councils, the King was to be represented as unwilling 
to form any decision until he should hear, at length, 
from the Duchess Regent upon the subject. 

Certainly here was a sufficient amount of plain speaking 
upon one great subject, and very little encouragement 
with regard to the other. Yet Egmont. who immediately 
after receiving these instructions set forth upon his re- 
turn to the Netherlands, manifested nothing but satisfac- 
tion. Philip presented to him, as his travelling com- 
panion, the young Prince Alexander of Parma, then about 
to make a visit to his mother in Brussels, and recom- 
mended the youth, afterwards destined to play so promi- 
nent a part in Flemish history, to his peculiar care.^ 
Egmont addressed a letter to the King from Valladolid, 
in which he indulged in ecstasies concerning the Escorial 
and the wood of Segovia, and declared that he was re- 
turning to the Netherlands " Ihe most contented man in 
the world. "3 

He reached Brussels at the end of April. Upon the 
fifth of May he appeared before the council, and pro- 
ceeded to give an account of his intervieiv with the King, 
together with a statement of the royal intentions and 
opinions. These were already sufficiently well known. 

I Sltada, iv. isj, sqq. Correspoiidanc-e dePliilipjie II., i. 347. Hipper, Rcr. el Mem., 
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Letters, writlen after the envoy's departure, had arrived 
before him, in which, while in the main presenting the 
same views as those contained in the instmctions to 
Eg-mont, Philip had expressed his decided prohit»ition of 
the project to enlarge the state council and to suppress 
the authority of the uther two.^ Nevertheless, the Count 
made his report according to the brief received at Madrid, 
and assured his hearers that the King was all benig^nity, 
having- nothing so much at heart as the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the provinces. The siege of Malta, he 
stated, would prevent the royal visit to the Netherlands 
for the moment, but it was deferred only for A brief period. 
To remedy the deficiency in the provincial exchequer, 
large remittances would be made immediately from Spain. 
To provide for the increasing difficulties of the religious 
question, a convocation of nine learned and saintjy per- 
sonages was recommended, who should devise some new 
scheme by which the objections to the present system of 
chastising heretics might be obviated, ^ 

It is hardly necessary to state that so meagre a result 
to the mission of Egmont was not likely to inspire the 
hearts o( Orange and his adherents with much confidence- 
No immediate explosion of resentment, however, occurred. 
The general aspect for a few days was peaceful. Eg- 
mont manifested much contentment iwith the reception 
which he met with in Spain, and described the King's 
friendly dispositions towards the leading nobles in lively 
colours. He went to his government immediately after 
his return, assembled the states of Artois, in the city of 
Arras, and delivered the letters sent to that body by the 
King. He made a speech on this occasion, 3 Informing 
the estates that his Majesty had given orders that the 
edicts of the Emperor were to be enforced to the letter; 
adding that he had told the King, freely, his own opinion 
upon the subject, in order to dissuade him from that 
which others were warmly urging. He described Philip 
as the most hberal and debonair of princes; his council 
in Spain as cruel and sanguinary. Time was to show 
whether the epithets thus applied to the advisers were not 
more applicable to the monarch than the eulogies thus 
lavished by the blind and predestined victim. It will also 
be perceived that this language, used before the estates 
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of Artois, varied materially from his observation to the 
Dowager Duchess of Aerschat, denouncing- as enemies 
the men who accused him of having- requested a modera- 
tion oi the edicts. Jn truth, this most vacillating-, con- 
fused, and unfortunate of men scarcely comprehended the 
purport of his recent negfotiations in Spain, nor perceived 
tlie drift of his daily remarlis at home. He was, how- 
ever, somewhat vaingrlorious immediately after liis return^ 
and excessively attentive to business. " He talks like a 
King-," said MoriHon, spitefully, "neg^otiates night and 
day, and makes all bow before him."^ His house was 
more thronged with petitioners, courtiers, and nnen of 
affairs, than even the palace of the Duchess. He avowed 
frequently that he would devote his iifc and his fortune 
to the accomplishment of the Kind's commands, and de- 
clared his uncompromising- hostility to all who should 
venture to oppose that loyal determination. 

It was but a very short time, howeverj before a total 
chang;e was distinctly perceptible in his demeanour. These 
halcyon days were soon fled. The arrival of fresh letters 
from Spain g-ave unequivocal evidence of the royal deter- 
mination, if, indeed, any doubt could be rationally enter- 
tained before. The most string-ent instructions to keep 
th.e whole machinery of persecution constantly at work 
were transmitted to the Duchess, and aroused the indig-- 
nation of Orange and his followers. They avowed that 
they could no long-cr trust the royal word, since, so soon 
after Egmont's departure, the King- had written de- 
spatches so much at variance with his languagfe, as re- 
ported by tiie envoy. There was nothing-, they said, 
clement and debonair in these injunctions upon g-entleraen 
of their position and sentiments to devote their time to 
the cncouragfement of hang^men and inquisitors. The 
Duchess was unable to pacify the nobles. Eg:mont was 
beside himself with rage. With his usual recklessness 
and wrath he expressed himself at more than one session 
of the state council in most unmeasured terms. His ang-er 
had been more inflamed by information which he had 
received from the second son of Eerlaymont, a youngf and 
indiscreet lad, who had most unfortunately commtmicated 
many secrets, which he had learned from his father, but 
which were never intended for Eg'mont's ear.^ 

Philip's habitual dissimulation had thus produced much 
1 FdhIbS Paj'BQ MS. * Con-e^pcnilarce d« Pbili[ipii IE., L 3;$, 3J& 
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unnecessary perplexity. U was his custom to carry on 
correspondence through the aid of various secretaries, 
and it was his invariable practice to deceive them all. 
Those who were upon the most confidential terms with 
the monarch, were most sure to be duped upon all im- 
portant occasions. It has been seen tJiat even the astute 
Granvelle could not escape this common lot of all who 
believed their breasts the depositories of the rOyal secrets. 
Upon this occasion, Gonzalo Perez and Ruy Gomcz com- 
plained bitterly that they had known nothing' of the letters 
which had recently been despatched from Valladolid, while 
Tisnacq and CourtCrville had been ignorant of the com- 
munications forwarded by the hands of Egmont- They 
avowed that the King- created infinite trouble by thus 

treating his affairs in one way with one set of counciliors 
and in an opposite sense with the others, tlius dissem- 
bling; with ali, and added that Philip was now much aston- 
ished at the dissatisfaction created in the provinces by the 
discrepancy between the French letters brought by Eg;- 
mont, and the Spanish letters since despatched to the 
Duchess. As this was his regular manner of transacting; 
business, not only for the Netherlands, but for all his 
dominions, they were of opinion that such confusion and, 
dissatisfaction might well he ejipectcd.' 

After all, however, notwithstanding the indig^nation of 
Eg;mont, it must be confessed that he had been an easy 
dupe. He had been dazzled by royal smiles, Intoxicated 
by court incense, contaminated by yet baser bribes. He 
had been turned from the path of honour and the com- 
panionship of the wise and noble to do the work of those 
who were to compass his destruction. The Prince of 
Orange reproached liim to his faCe with having forgotten, 
when in Spain, to represent the views of his associates 
and the best interests of the country^ while he had well 
remembered his own private objects, and accepted the 
lavish bounty of the King.^ Egmont, stunij to the heart 
by the reproof, from one whom he honoured and who 
wished him wol), became sad and sombre for a long- time, 

1 Correspmid^ance lie Fliilippe 11., ,^3. 
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abstained from the court and from society, and expressed 
frequently the intention of retiring to his estates.* He 
was, however, much gfoverncd by his secretary, the Seig- 
neur de Bakkerzee!,2 a man of restless, intriguing, and 
deceitful character, who at this period exercised as great 
influence over the Count as Armenteros continued to main- 
tain over the Duchess, whose unpopularity from that and 
other circumstances was daily increasing:.^ 

In obedience to the commands of tlie ICingf, the canons 
of Trent had been published. Tiiey were nominally en- 
forced at Cambray, but a fierce opposition was made by 
the clergy themselves to the innovation in Mechlin, 
Utrecht, and many other places. This matter, together 
with other more vitally important questions, came before 
the assembly of bishops and doctors, which, according to 
Philip's instructions, had been convoked by the Duchess. 
The opinion of the learned theologians was, on tlie whole, 
that the views of the Trent Council, with regard to reform- 
ation of ecclesiastical morals and popular education, were 
sound. There was some discordancy between the clerical 
and lay doctors upon other points. The seigniors, 
lawyers, and deputies from the estates were all in favour 
of repealing the penalty of death for heretical offences of 
any kind. President Viglius, with all the bishops and 
doctors of divinity, including the prelates of St. Omer, 
Namur and Ypres, and four theological professors from 
Louvain, slotitly maintained the contrary opinion.^ The 
President especialJy, declared himself vehemently in favour 
of the death punishment, and expressed much anger 
against those who were in favour of its abolition.^ The 
Duchess,, upon the second day of the assembly, pro- 
pounded formally the ques:tion, whether any change was 
to be made in the chastisement of heretics. The Prince 
of Orange, with Counts Horn and Egmont, had, how- 
ever, declined to take part in the discussions, on the 
ground that it was not his Majesty's intention that state 
councillors should deliver their opinions before strangers, 
but that persons from outside had been summoned to 
communicate their advice to the council,^ The setgniors 
having thus washed their hands of the matter^ the doctors 

1 Papiera d"Ettttj ix- 3BS. 
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came to a conclusion with great alacnty. It was their 
unanimous opinion that it comported neither with the 
service of God nor the common weal, to make any cliange 
in the punishment, except, perhaps, in the case of ex- 
treme youlh ; but that, on the contrary, heretics were 
only to be dealt with by retaining; the edicts in their 
rigour^ and by courageously chastising the criminaJs.^ 
After sitting for the greater part of six days, llie bishops 
and doctors of divinity reduced their sentiments to writing-, 
Ind affixed their signatures to the documenL Upon the 
HreaC point of the chang:e suggested in the penalties of 
heresy, it was declared that no alteration was advisable 
in the edicts, w^hich had been working so well for tliirty- 
five years,^ At the same time it was suggested that 
" some persons, in respect to their age and quality, might 
be executed or punished more or less rigorously than 
others; some by death, some by gafley slavery, some by 
perpetual banishment and entire confiscation of property." 
The possihiJity was also admitted, of mitijiatjng the 
punishment of those who, -witlLout being here tics or 
iectariss, might bring themselves within the provisions of 
the edicts, " through curiosity, nonchalance, or other- 

R'ise." Such offenders, it was hinted, might he "' whipped 
rith rods, fined, banished, or subjected to simiEar penalties 
f a lighter nature."^ It will he perceived by this slight 
ketch of the advice thus offered to the Duchess — that 
these theologians were disposed very carefully to strain 
the rnercy, \vhich they imagined possible in some cases, 
but which was to drop only upon the beads of the just. 
Heretics were stiil to be dealt with, so far as the bishops 
and presidents could affect their doom, with unmitigated 
Hfigour. 

^B When the assembly was over, the Duchess, thus put in 
5}os£ession oF the recorded wisdom of these special council- 
lors, asked her constitutional advisers what she was to do 
■with it. Orange, Egmont, Horn, Mansfcld replied, how- 
ever, that it was not their affair, and that their opinion 
had not been demanded by his Majesty in the premises.* 
The Duchess accordingly transmitted lo Philip the con- 
clusions of the assembly, together with the reasons of the 
seigniors for refusing to take part in its deliberations. 
The sentiments of Orange could hardly be dnuhtful, how- 
■ver, nor his silence fail to give offence to the higfhest 
f HoppsT, R«& a M«ai., 49. > Ibid. 48, 49. » Ibid. * WH. 



■ powers. He contented bimself for the time with keeping 
H his eyes and ears open to the course of events, but he 
H watched well. He had "little leisure for amusing him- 
self," as Brederode sug-gested. That free-spoken indi- 
vidual looked upon the proceedings of the theoEogica] 
t assembly with profound disgust. "Your letter." he 
wrote to Count Louis, " is full of those blacliguards of 
bishops and presidents. I would the race were extinct, 
like that of green dogs. They will always combat with 

I the arms which they have ever used, remaining to the end 
avaricious, brutal, obstinate, ambitious, et cetera. 1 
leave you to supply the rest. "^ 
Th u s , then , it was s ettied beyond pe radven lu re that 
there was to be no compromise with heresy. The King 

»had willed it. The theologians had advised it. The 
Duchess had proclaimed it. It was supposed that without 
the axe, the fire, and the rack, the Catholic religion would 
be extinguished, and that tlie whole population of the 
Netherlands would embrace the Reformed Faith. Tliis 
was the distinct declaration of Viglius, in a private letter 
K to Granvelle. "Many seek to abolish the chastisement 
P of heresy," said he; "if they gain this point, actum est 
de religione CafhoUcH: for as most of the people are 
ignorant fools, the heretics wiU soon be the great majority, 

I if by fear of punishment they are not kept Jn the true 
path, "a 
The uneasiness, the terror, the wratli of the people 
seemed rapidly culminating to a crisis. Nothing was 
talked of but the edicts and tlie inquisition. Nothing 
else entered into the minds of men, Iji tlie streets, in 
the shops, in the taverns, in tl]e fields; at market, at 
church, at funerals, at weddings; in the noble's castle, 
at the farmer's fircsidet Jo the mechanic's garret, upon 
the merchant's exchange, there was but one perpetual 
subject of shuddering conversation. It was better, men 
began to whisper to each other, to die at once than to live 
in perpetual slavery. It was better to fall with arms in 
hand than to be tortured and butchered by the inquisition, 
Who could expect to contend with such a foe in the 
dark? 

They reproached tlie municipal authorities with lend- 
ing themselves as instruments to the institution. They 
asked magistrates and sheriffs how far they would go in 

1^ GnKD V. PiiBii., AichivBi, etc, L s.t'i. * Ibid- L 370, 371. 
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their defence before God's tribilfial for the slaughter of 
His creatures, if they could only answer the divine arraign- 
ment by appealing to the edict of 1550.^ On the other 
band, the inquisitors were clamorous in. abuse of the lan- 
guor and the cowardice of the secular authorities. They 
wearied the ear of the Duchess u-ith complaints of the 
difficulties which they encountered in the execution of 
their functions— of the slight alacrity on the part of tlic 
various officials to assist them in the discharge of their 
duties. Notwithstanding the ey press; command of his 
Majesty to that effect, they experience, they said, a con- 
stant deficiency of that cheerful co-operation which they 
had the right to claim, and there was perpetual discard 
in consequence. They had been empowered by papal and 
by royal decree to make use of the gaols, the constables, 
the whole penal machinery of each province; yet the 
officers often refused to act, and had even dared to close 
the prisons. Nevertheless, it had been intended, as fully 
appeared by the imperial and royal instructions to the 
inquisitors, that their action through the medium of the 
provincial authorities should be unrestrained. Not satis- 
fied with these representations to the Regent^ the in- 
quisitors had also made a direct appeal to the King. 
Judocus Tiletanus and Michael de Bay addressed to Philip 
a letter from Loiivain. They represented to him that 
they were the only two left of the five inquisitors-general 
appointed by the Pope for all the Netherlands, the other 
three having been recently converted into bishops. Daily 
complaints, they said, were reaching them of the pro- 
digious advance of heresy, but their own office was be- 
coming so odious, so calumniated, and exposed to so much 
resistance, that they could not perform its duties without 
personal danger. They urgently demanded from his 
Majesty, therefore, additional support and assistance. ^ 
Thus the Duchess, exposed at once to the rising wrath of 
a whole people and to the shrill blasts of inquisitorial 
anger, was tossed to and fro, as upon a stormy sea. 
The commands of the King, too explicit to he tampered 
with, were obeyed. The theological assembly had met 
and given advice. The Council of Trent was here and 
there enforced. The edicts were republished and the in- 
quisitors encouraged. Moreover, in accordance with 
Philip's suggestion, orders were now given that the 
' Hticfdt iL 63, > CoiRspondBTm d« Philippe II,, i 333. 
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heretics should be esecuted at midnlgfht in their dungeons, 
by binding their heads between their linees, and then 
slowly suftocating- them in tubs ai water. ^ Secret drown- 
ing was substituted for public burning, in order that the 
heretic's crown of vainglory, which was thought to 
console him In his agony, might never be placed upon 
his head. 

• In the course of the summer, Margaret wrote to her 
brother that the popular frenzy was becoming more and 
more intense. The people were crying aloud, she said, 
that the Spanish inquisition, or a worse than Spanish in- 
quisition, had been established among them by means 
»of bishops and ecclesiastics.^ She urged PhiHp to cause 
the instructions for the inquisitors to be revised. Kg- 
mont, she said, was vehement in expressing his dissatis- 
faction at the discrepancy between Philip's language to 
him by word of mouth, and that of the royal despatches 
on the religious question. The other seigniors were even 
more Indignant. 

While the popular commotion in the Netherlands was 
H thus fearfully increasingj another circumstance came to 
V add to the prevailing discontent. The celebrated inter- 
view between Catherine de Medici and her daughter, the 
Queen of Spain, occurred in the middle of the month of 
June, at Bayonne. The darlicst suspicions as to the 
results to humanity of the plots to be engendered in this 
B famous conference between, the representatives of France 
™ and Spain were universally entertained. These suspi- 
cions were most reasonable, but they were nevertheless 
mistaken. The plan for a concerted action to exterminate 
the heretics in both kingdoms had, as it was perfectly 
well known, been formed long before this epoch. It was 
also no secret that the Queen Regent of France had been 

I desirous of meeting her son-in-law In order to confer with 
him upon important matters, face to face. Philip, how- 
ever, had latterly been disinclined for the personal inter- 
view with Catherine.-* .'\s his wife was most anxious to 
meet her mother, it was nevertheless finally arranged 
that Queen Isabella should make the journey; but he 
excused himself, on account of the miillipijcity of hts 
affairs, from accompanying her in ihe expedition. The 

' Mclercn, ii jod. Enndl, R«r4rma>Je, !- v- *7H-— Ccmpore De TIiQU, k kl. >o6; 
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Duke of Alva was, according-ly, appointed to attend the 
Queen to Eayonne* Both were secretly instructed by 
Philip to leave nothing undone in the approaching^ inter- 
view toward obtaining' the hearty co-operation of Cathe- 
rine de Medici in a g-eneral and formally-arranged scheme 
for the simultaneous extermination of all heretics in the 
French and Spanish dominions. 

Alva's conduct in this diplomatic commission was 
stealthy in the extreme. His letters ^ reveal a subtlety 
of contrivance and delicacy of handling, such as the 
world has not generally reckoned among his character- 
istics. All his adroitness, as well as the tact of Queen 
Isabella, by whose ability Alva declared himself to have 
been astounded, proved, however, quite powerless before 
the steady fencing of the wily Catherine. The Queen 
Regent, whose skill the Duke, even while defeated, ac- 
knowledged to his master, continued firm in her design to 
maintain her own power by holding the balance between 
Guise and Montmorency, between Leaguer and Huguenot. 
So long as her enemies cou!d be employed in exterminat- 
ing each other, she was willing to defer the extermination 
of the Huguenots. The great massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was to sleep for seven years longer. Alva was, to 
be sure, much encouraged at first by the language of the 
French princes and nobles who were present at Bayonne. 
Monluc protested that " they mig:ht saw the Queen 
Dowager in two before she would become Huguenot. "^ 
Montpensier exclaimed that " he would be cut in pieces 
for Philip's service^that the Spanish monarch was the 
only hope for France," and embracing Alva with (ervour, 
he affirmed tliat " if his body were to be opened at that 
moment, the name of Philip would be fo\ind imprinted 
upon his heart." ^ The Duke, having no power to pro- 
ceed to an autopsy, physical or moral, of Montpensier's 
interior, was left somewhat in the dark, notwithstanding 
tliese ejaculations. His first conversation with the youth- 
ful King, however, soon dispelled his hopes. He found 
immediately, in his own words, that Charles the Ninth 
"had been doctored."'' To take up arms, for religious 
reasons, against his own subjects, the monarch dedared 

i Theac i^riiiTlfaltle Ittters are publishtd ld the Papicra d^Etat, dti Cardh GnuiTElIc, uc. 
081-930, and reveal ilie whole Iniih concernitiB the famou? ronfcieiiLie of Bayonne. 
9 '' Se dtKBrla aymrr-ar qut "haircrst ugonota." — -Pnpjrnsd'KL.^t, ubi sup. 

* " pue por V. if. se de.'i.iria hncer pidaios ^ y que d lo aturioien el corajon to 

hallarian tsta-ppfo cl nfirnhre dc V- M." — Ihid, 

'Cotno es, (fesCTiBri io que k I'Wiian ptedicado," — Ihid. 
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to be ruinous and improper. It was obvious to Alva that 
the royal pupil had learned his lesson for that occasion, 
It was a pity Tor humanity that the wlstiom thus hypo- 
critically taught him could not have sunk into his heart. 
The Duke did his best to bring- forward the plans and 
wishes of his royal master, but without success. The 
Queen Reg;ent proposed a league of the two Kings and 
the Emperor against the Turk, and wished to arrange 
various matrimonial alliances between the sOns and 
daughters of the three houses. Alva expressed the 
Opinion that the alliances were already close enotig^h, 
while, on the Contrary, a secret Icasjtie ag-amst the Protest- 
ants would make all three families the safer. Cathe- 
rine, however, was not to be turned from her position. 
She refused even to admit that the Chancellor de I'Hospi- 
ta.1 was a Huguenot, to which the Duke replied that she 
wa.s the Only person in her kingdom who held that 
opinion. She expressed an intention of convoking an 
assembly of doctors, and Alva ridiculed in his letters to 
Philip the affectation of such a proceeding. In short, she 
made it sulKciently evident, that the hour for the united 
action of the French and Spanish sovereigns against their 
subjects had not struck, so that the famous Bayonne con- 
ference terminated without a result. It iseemed not the 
less certain, however. In the general opinion of mankind, 
that all the particulars of a regular plot had been defi- 
nitely arrang;ed upon this occasion, for the esctermlnation 
oE the Protestants, and the error has been propagated 
by historians of great celebrity of all parties, down to our 
own days. The secret letters o( Alva, however, leave no 
doubt as to the facts. 

In the course of November, fresh letters from Philip 
arrived in the Netherlands, confirming everything which 
he had previously written. He wrote personally to the 
inquisitors-general, Tiletanus and De Bay, encouraging 
them, commending thcrti, promising them his support, and 
urging them not to be deterred by any consideration from 
thoroughly fulfilling their duties. He wrote Peter Titel- 
mann a letter in which he applauded the pains taken by 
that functionary to remedy the Ells which religion was 
Suffering, assured him of his gratitude, exhorted him to 
continue in his virtuous course, and avowed his deter- 
mination to spare neither pains, expense, nor even his own 
life, to sustain the Catholic Faith. To the Ducluc 
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H wrote at great length, and in most unequivocal lang^aage. 
H He denied that what he had written from Valladolid was 
H of different meaning from the: sense of the despatches by 
Egmont. With regard to certain Anabaptist prisoners, 
concerning whose fate Margaret hatl requested his 
opinion, he commanded their execution, adding that such 
was his will in the case of alJ, whati^ver their quaUty, who 
could be caught. That which the people said in the 
Netherlands touching the inquisition, he pronounced ex- 
tremely distasteful to him. That institution, which had 
existed under his predecessors, he declared more neces- 
B sary than everi nor would he suffer it to be discredited. 
■ He desired his sister to put no faith in idle talk, as to 
the inconveniences likely to flow from the rigour of the 
inquisition. Much greater inconveniences would be the 
result if the inquisitors did not proceed with their labours, 
and the Duchess was commanded to write to the secular 
judges, enjoininLT upon them to place no obstacles in tlie 
path, but to afford all the assistance which might be 
required,^ j 

To Egmont, the King wrote with his own hand, ap- 
plauding much that was contained in the recent decisions 
of the assembly of bishops and doctors of divinity, and 
con:imanding the Count to assist in the execution of the 
royal determination. In affairs of religfion, PJiilip ex- 
pressed the opinion that dissimulation and weakness were 
I entirely out of place. ■^ 
When these decisive letters came before the state 
council, the consternation was extreme. The Duchess had 
tf;ounted, in spite of her inmost convictions, upon less 
^peremptory instructions. The Prince of Orange, the Count 
.lof Egmont, and the Admiral, were loud in their denuncia- 
lions of the royal policy. There was a violent and pro- 
tracted debate. The excitement spread at once to the 
people. Inflammatory handbills were circulated. Placards 

»were posted every nigfht upon the doors of Orange, 
Egmont, and Horn, calling them to come forth boldly as 
phampions oi" the people and of liberty in religious mat- 
ters.^ Banquets were held daily at the houses of the 
nobility, in which the more ardent and youthful of their 
order, with brains excited by wine and anger, indulged 
in flaming invectives against the governnient, and inter- 
^hanged vows to protect each other and the cause of the 

iVTepoudfljjce ^9 Philippe II., i. 369-373. ' IWd,, L 375. ' Hoofd, iL fi&. 
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oppressed provinces. Meanwhile the privy council, to 
which body the Duchess had referred the recent despatches 
from Madrid^ made a report upon the whote subject to the 
state council, during the nionth of November, sustaining 
the royal views, and insisting upon the necessity of carry- 
ing them into effect. The edicts and inquisition having 
been so vigorously insisted upon by the King, nothing was 
to be done but to issue new proclamations throughout 
the country, toi^ether with orders to bishops, councils, 
g-overnors, and judges, that every care should be taken to 
enforce them to the full.i 

This report came before the state council, 3nd was sus- 
tained by some of Its members. The Prince of Orange 
expressed the same uncompromising hostility to the in- 
quisition which he bad always manifested, but observed 
that the commands ol the King were so precise and abso- 
lute, as to leave no possibility of discussing that point. 
There was nothing to he done, lie said, but to obey, but 
he washed his hands of the fatal consequences which he 
foresaw. 2 There was no longer any middle course between 
obedience and rebellion. This opinion^ the soundness of 
■which could sca.rcely be disputed, was also sustained by 
Egmont and Horn. 

VigliuS, On the contrary, nCrvOuS, agitated, appalled, 
was now disposed to temporise. He observed that if the 
seigniors feared such evi! results, it would be better to 
prevent, rather than to accelerate the danger which would 
follow the proposed notification to the governors and 
municipal authorities chroughouC the country, on the sub- 
ject of the inquisition. To malie haste, was neither to 
fulfil the intentions, nor to serve the interests of the J^ing, 
and it was desirable "to avoid emotion and scandal." 
Upon these heads the President made a very long speech, 
avowing, in conclusion, that if his Majesty should not find 
the course proposed agreeable, he was ready to receive all 
the indignation upon his own head.'^ 

Certainly, this position of the President was somewhat 
inconsistent with his previous course. He had been most 
violent in his denunciations of all who should interfere 
with the execution of the great edict of which he had been 
the original draughtsman. He had recently been ferocious 
in combating the opinion of those civilians in the assembly 
of doctors who had advocated the abolition of the deatii 

» Kopptr, jB, sg. > Ibid., JJ * KM., jg, fa. 
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penalty ag'alnst heresy. He had expressed with gfrcat 
energy his private opinion that the ancient religion would 
perish if the mnctiinery of persecution were taken away; 
yet lie now for the first time seemed to hear or to heed the 
outcry of a whoie nation, and to tremble at the sound. 
Now that the die had been cast, in accordance with the 
counsels of liis whole life, — now that the royal commands, 
often enigmatical and hesitating-^ were at last too distinct 
to be misconstrued, and too peremptory to be tampered 
with — the President imagined the possibility of delay. The 
health of the ancient Frisian had but recently permitted 
him to resume his seat at the council-board. His presence 
there was but temporary, for he had received from Madrid 
the acceptance of his resig-nation, accompanied with orders 
to discharge the duties of President ^ until the arrival of 
his successorj Charles de Tisnaccj- Thus, in his own 
language, the Duchess was stilt obliged to rely for a 
season "upon her ancient Palinurus,"^ a necessity far 
from agreeable to her, for she had lost confidence in the 
pilot. It may be supposed that he was anvious to smooth 
the troubled waters durin^r the brief period in which he 
was still to be exposed to their fury ; but he poured out the 
oil of his eloquence in vain. Nobody sustained his pro- 
positions. The Duchess, although terrified at the probable 
consequences, felt the impossibility of di.soheying the 
deliberate decree of her brother. A proclamation was ac- 
cordingly prepared, by which it was ordered that the 
Council of Trent, the edicts and the inquisition, should 
be published in every town and village in the provinces, 
immediately, and once in six months for ever afterwards.^ 
The deed was done, and the Prince of Orange, stooping 
to the ear of his nest ^eighbou^^ as they sat at the council- 
boardf whispered that they were row about to witness 
the commencement of the most extraordinary tragedy 
which had ever been enacted.* The prophecy was indeed 
a proof that the Prince could read the future, but the 
sarcasm of the President, that the remark had been made 
in a tone of exultation, ^ was belied by every action of the 
prophet's life. 

The fiat went forth. In the market-place of every town 
and village of the Netherlands, the inquisition was again 




5 Groen T, Prinst,, Archivw, etc-, i- 4^7- Vil, Vielti, 45. 

S Vil. Vie'"] 4S- " 6or, 1. ja, J3. Meteten, ii. 37. 

* "Visurof nDsbrevi eicrflgire trjiBCEilia? ifiiuuni."'— V.it. ViglU, 4 
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formally proclaimed. Every doubt which had hitherto 
existed as to Ihe intention of the government was swept 
away. 

No arf^ument was thenceforward to be permissible as to 
the constitutionality ol the edicts— as to the compatibility 
of their provisions with the privileges of the land. The 
cry of a people in its ag'ony ascended to Heaven. The 
decree was ynawercd with a howl of execration. The 
flames of popular frenzy ^ arose lurid and threatening 
above the house-tops of every town and vil]ag"e. The im- 
pending conflict cOLild no long^er be niistal^en. The awful 
trag:edy which the great watchman in the land bad so 
long: predicted, was seen sweeping solemnly and steadily 
onward. The superstitious eyes of the age saw ominous 
indications in the sky. Contending armies trampled the 
clouds ; blood dropped from heaven ; the exterminating 
angel rode upon the wind. 

There was almost a cessation of the ordinary business 
of mankind. Commerce was paralyzed. Antwerp shook 
as with an earthquake. A chasm seemed to open, in 
which her prosperity and her very existence were to he 
for ever cngulphed. The foreign merchants, manu- 
facturers, and artisans Hed from her gates as if the 
plague was raging within them. Thrivingr cities were 
likely soon to be depopulated. The metropolitan heart of 
the whole country was almost motionless.^ 

Men high in authority sympathized with the g"eneral 
indignation. The Marquis Berghen, the young^er Mans- 
feld, the Qaron Montigny, openly refused to enforce the 
edicts within their governments. Men of eminence in- 
veighed boldly and bitterly against the tyranny of the 
government, and counselled disobedience. The Nether- 
landers, it was stoutly maintained, were not such sense- 
less brutes as to be ignorant of the mutual relation of 
prince and people. They knew that the obligation of a 
king to his vassals was as sacred as the duties of Uie 
subjects to the sovereign.^ 

The four principal cities of Brabant first came forward 
in formal denunciation of the outrage. An elaborate and 
conclusive document was drawn up in (heir name, and 

' 1 " DepuIs icelle? poblifsa JMI: 1«IUei_ de S. A. aux evtsquea, CQiisaLlx fit Iftiincs villc", 
I c'bsI chase incroyalili: quelles flamniEs jetla le feu, -d'aupaYiirna caclid miiiIj !es ceodfit, 
etc.. elc. — HoppcTj Re& et Mcku, Gs. 

* Uttati, ii. 6S- Borj i. 34, 35, < Hoppei, fia. 
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presented to the Reg-erit.l It set forth that the recent 
proclamation violated many articles in the " joyous 
entry." That ancient constitution had circumscribed the 
power of the clerg-y, and the jealousy had been felt in old 
times as much by the 5avereis"ii 35 the people. No ecclesi- 
astical tribunal had therefore been allowed, excepting that 
of the Bishop of Cambray, whose jurisdiction was ex- 
pressly confined to tliree classes of cases — those growing 
out of marriag-es, testaments, and mortmains. 

It would be superfluous to discuss the point at the 
present day, whether the directions to the inquisitors and 
the publication of the edicts conflicted with the " joyous 
entrance." To tafce a man from his house and bum him, 
after a brief preliminary examination, was cteady not to 
follow the letter and spirit of the Brabantine habeas 
corpus, by which inviolability of domicile and reguJar 
trials were secured and sworn to by the monarch ; yet 
such had been the uniform practice of inquisitors through- 
out the country. The petition of the four cities was re- 
ferred by the Reg;en1 to the council of Brabant. The 
chancellor, of pregident judge of that tribunal, was notori- 
ously corrupt — a creature of the Spanish government. 
His efforts to sustain the policy of the sdministration were, 
however, vain. The Duchess ordered the archives of the 
province to be searched for precedents, and the council 
to report upon the petition.^ The case was too plain for 
arg'ument or dogmatism, but the attempt was made to 
take refug-e in obscurity. The answer of the council was 
hesitating and equivocal. 3 The Duchess insisted upon a 
distinct and categorical answer to the four cities. Thus 
pressed, the council of Brabant declared roundly that no 
inquisition of any kind had ever existed in the provinces.* 
It was impossible that any other answer could be given, 
but Vigiius, with his associates in the privy council, were 
extremely angry at the conclusion.^ The concession was, 
however, made, notwithstanding the bad example which, 
according to some persons, the victory thus obtained by so 
Important a province would afford to the people in the 
other parts of the country. Brabant was declared free of 

^ Kopprr. 63* w^<h Bur. ii ^5- Mcteren^ iii j7< Kaoft!, li. fiS, 6q, Supjilcinpiit ^ 
I'Hist. □« Guerre^ Civiks du P^e F. SljBda, pai Foppens (Amsl-, ijag), vol, h. agi, ^9, 
lelier -oF Margnret of Pnriiia. 
' S'mdBj r, iM, Hoofd. ii. 69. HonpeT, iibi sup. 
' Bar, i. 29j 40. Hoofd. HoppcCi uni sup. 
■< Hopper, &«. Bo-r. Hoofd, ulat tup- ■ Hopper, ubi sup. 
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the inquisition.^ Meanwhile the pamphlets, handbills, pas- 
quils, and other popular productions were multiplied. To 
use a Flemisii expression, they "snowed in the streets." 
They were nailed nightly on all the great houses in 
Brussels.^ Patriots were called upon to strike, speak, 
redress. Pungent lampoons, impassioned invectives, and 
earnest remonstrances, were thrust into the hands of the 
Duchess. The publications, as they appeared, were 
g:reedily devoured by the people. " We are willinf^," it 
was said, in a remarkable letter to the King, "to die for 
the Gospel, but we read therein ' Render unto Ctesar that 
which is Csesar's, and unto God that which is God's.' 
We thank God that our enemies themselves are compelled 
to bear witness to our piety and patience ; so that it is a 
common saying- — ' He swears not, he is a Protestant; he 
is neither a fornicator nor a drunkard; he is of the new 
sect.' Yetj notwithstanding- these testimonials to our 
character, no manner of punishment has been forgotten 
by which we can possibly be chastised." ^ This statement 
of the morality of the Puritans of the Netherlands was the 
justification of martyrs — not the self-g-lorification of Phari- 
sees. The fact was incontrovertible. Their tenets were 
rig-id, but their lives were pure. They belonged generally 
to the middlings and lower classes. They were industrious 
artisans, who desired to live in the fear of God and in 
honour of their King. They were protected by nobles and 
gentlemen of hig;h position, very ma.ny of whom came 
afterwards warmly to espouse the creed which at first 
they had only g-enerously defended. Their whole charac- 
ter and position resembled, in many features, those of 
the English Puritans, who, three quarters of a century 
afterwards, fled for refug^e to the Dutch Republic, and 
thence departed to establish the American Republic. The 
difference was that the Netherlanders were exposed to a 
longer persecution and a far more intense martyrdom. 

Towards the end of the year (1565) which was closing- in 
such Universal gloom, the contemporary chronicles arc 
enlivened u-ith a fitful g'lcam of sunshine. Tiie Jight 
enlivens only the more elevated reijions of the Flemish 
world, but it is pathetic to catch a glimpse of those nobles, 
many of whose lives were to be so heroic, and whose 
destinies so tragic, as amid the shadows projected by 
coming evil they still found time for tlie chivalrous 

> Hopped, Gj. ^ B«f, iL sj. Hcwft], ii. 70, 71. > Boi, i, 43-^01 
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festivals of their land and epoch. A splendid tournament 
was held at the Chateau d'Antolng; to celebrate the 
nuptials of Baron Montigny with the daughter of 
Prince d'Espinoy. Orange, Horn, and Hoogstraaten were 
the Ghalleng;era, and maintained themselves victoriously 
against all comers, Egmont and other distjng-uished 
knights being among the number.^ 

Thus brilliantly and gaily moved the first hours of that 
marriage which before six months had lied was to be so 
darkly terminated. The doom which awaited the chivalrous 
bridegroom in the dungeon of Simancas was ere long to 
be recorded in one of the foulest chapters of Philip's 
tyranny. 

A still more elaborate marriage-festival, of which the 
hero wasj at a later dayj to exercise a most decisive in- 
fluence over the fortunes of the land, was celebrated at 
Brussels before the close of the year. It will be remenv 
bered that Alexander, Prince of Parma, had accompanied 
Egmont on his return from Spain in the month of Aprih 
The Duchess had been delighted with the appearance of 
her son, then twenty years of age, but already an accom- 
plished cavalier. She had expressed her especial pleasure 
in finding him so thoroughly a Spaniard "in manner, 
costume^ and conversation," that it couJd not be supposed 
he had ever visited any other land, or spoken any other 
tongue than that of Spain. 2 

The nobles of the Flemish court did not participate in 
the mother's enthusiasm. It could not be denied that he 
was a handsome and gallant young prince; but his arro- 
gance was so intolerable as to disgust even those most 
disposed to pay homage to Margaret's son. He kept 
himself mainly in haughty retirement, dined habitually 
alone in his own apartments, and scarcely honoured any 
of the gentlemen of the Netherlands with his notice.^ 
Even Egmont, to whose care he had been specially recom- 
mended by PhiJip, was slighted. If, occasionally, he 
honoured one or two of the seigniors with an invitation 
to his table, he sat alone in solemn slate at the head of 
the board, while the guests, to whom he scarcely vouch- 
safed a syllable, were placed on stools without hacks, 
below the salt.^ Such insolence, it may be supposed, was 

> Archived et CerreqHndBnee, L 431. Pug. dt k. Bazre M 5. 

H Coirespnn dance de Pliilippe II., i. 354, B PoplEre d'Einl, u. 914. 
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suiEciently galling to men of tlie proud character, but 

somewhat reck]<i5S demeanour, which distinguished the 
Netherland aristocracy. After a short time they held 
themselves aloof, thinking it sulScient to endure such airs 
from Philip. The Duchess at first encouraged the young 
^^'rince in his haughtiness, but soon became sad, as she 
^^itoesEcd its effects. It was the universal opinion that the 
young- Prince was a mere compound of pride and empti- 
ness. "' There is nothing at all in the man," ^ said Chan- 
tonoay. Certainly the expression was not a fortunate one. 
Time was to .show that there was more in the man than 
Hun all the {governors despatched successively by Philip to 
^rthe Netherlands; but the proof was to be deferred to a 
later epoch. Meantime, his mother was occupied, and 

Iexceedingfly perplexed with his approaching nuptials. He 
had been affianced early in the year to the Princess Donna 
jWaria of Portugal, ft was found necessary, therefore, to 
send a fleet of several vessels to Lisbon, to fetcli the bride 
to the Netherlands, 2 the wedding being appointed to take 
place in Brussels. Tliis expense alone was considerable, 
and the preparations for banquets, jousts, and other festi- 
vities, were likewise undertaJ*en on so magnificent a scale 
tthat the Duke, licr husband, was offended at Margaret's 
Estravagance. 3 The people, by ivhom she was not be- 
loved,^ commented bitterly on the prodigalities which they 
were witnessing in a period of dearth and trouble. 5 Many 
of the nobles mOcked at her perplexity. To crown the 
whole, the yOun^ Prince was sO obliging as to express the 
^■hope, in his mother's hearing, that the bridal fleet, then on 
■its way from Portugal, might sink with all it contained, 
to the bottom of the sea.^ 

»The poor Duchess was infinitely chagrined by all these 
circumstances. The " insane and outrageous expenses " ^ 
in which the nuptials had involved her, the rebukes of her 
husband, the sneers of the seigniors, the undutiful epi- 
grams of her son, the ridicule of (he people, affected her 
spirits to such a degree, harassed as she was with grave 
matters of state, that she kept her rooms for days together, 
weeping hoUr after hour, in the most piteous manner, 

' GrotTl V. Prinst-, Archive!, etc., i. _ig4" — "CEilrs juaQUCS & m^lcnanl nlliQ esl iti 
baminB jeiie ?cjy que ce swa avec It temps." 

" PapiEi^ d'Ebil, Is. ai8, ^ » VM, ix. jBg, 3B6, Sot, 

* Archives tt CurrMponJance, i. ^i^ S ILid., 11. 601. 

* Ibld-i iX, jB5. — " Le j^unt honuae KiGEilr matrc did qu'LL VDuldr^:^^ qat tout c^coe 
^jfad el r-iwiendta demeuiast au loud de h mei." 
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Her distress was the town talk ; ^ nevertheless, the fleet 
arrived in the autumn, and brought the youthful Maria 
to the provinces. 

This young lady, if the faithful historiographer of the 
Farnese house is to be credited, was the paragon of prin- 
cesses.2 She was the daughter of Prince Edward, and 
granddaugfhiKr of John the Third. She was young and 
beautiful; she could talk both Latin and Greek, besides 
being well versed in philosophvi mathematics, and theo- 
logy.^ She had the Scriptures at her tongue's end, both 
the otd dispensation and the new, and could quote from 
the fathers with the promptness of a bishop. She was so 
strictly orthodox that, on being- compelled by stress of 
weather to land in Enfiftand, she declined all communica- 
tion with Queen Elizabeth, on account of her heresy. She 
was so eminently chaste that she could neither read the 
sonnets of Petrarch, nor lean on the arm of a gentleman.* 
Her deUcacy upon such points was, indeed, carried to such 
excess, that upon one occasion when the ship whicli was 
bringing her to the Netherlands was discovered to be 
burning, she rebuked a rude fellow who came forward to 
save her life, assuring him that there was less contamina- 
tion in the touch of fire than in that of man.^ Fortunately, 
the flames were extinguished, and the Phosnix of Portiig^al 
was permitted to descend, unburned, upon the bleak 
shores of Flanders. 

The occasion, notwithstanding- the recent tears of the 
Duchess, and the arrogance of the Prince, was the signal 
for much festivity among: the courtiers of Brussels. It 
was also the epoch from which movements of a secret and 
important character were to be dated. The chevaliers of 
the Fleece were assembled, and Viglius pronounced before 
them one of his most classical orations. He ha:d a good 
deal to say concerning the private adventures of Saint 

1 " Que Yoa split h parlcr par luute la ville dc ccBte pliirerie." — Paplcrs d'Etat, ix. floi. 
a Strada, Iv, r^l-tta- 

S Ibid. — "Prsdicibnlurqiie unH ineeiiio omnia comprcdcndere ! LatinH linRUn Biped ite 
U f>crb«nc [oqvii - Gr£C3^ litLerEis proxime caTlcT«: pbilci-Ec'plijjiin Bion jgnonux; AlatJie- 
matitafniin disciplinai appiimc noakc: divina utriusquc Teslarocati oraaila in promptH. 
babeit. '■ 

I'hia princess, in bci xrenf,, might otrcnity excloinii vrilh (hr venerable FiiiUNm : 
" Habo Win Phili)wpliie 
Jiiri^tcrei und Medicia 
Und killer a^Ti : Thwilagtp 

Diircli siudirt tnii hrissini BcmCiben," «tc. 
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Andrew, patron of the Order, and went into some details 
of a conversation which that venerated personag"e had 
once held with the proconsul ^g-eas.^ The mora! which 
he deduced from his narrative was the necessity of union 
among the m:i<;natcs for the maintenance of the Catholic 
Faith; the nobility and the Church beiof^ the two columns 
upon which the whole social fabric reposed.^ It is to be 
feared that the President became rather prosy upon the 
occasion. Perhaps his homily, like those of the fictitious 
Archbishop of Granada, began to smack oC the apoplexy 
from which he had so recently escaped. Perhaps, the 
meeting being- one of hilarity, the young-er nobles became 
restive under the infliction of a very long and very 
solemn harang:ue. At any rate, as the meeting broke up, 
there was a good deal of jesting: on tiie subject. De 
Hammes, commonly called " Toison d'Or," councillor and 
king-at-arms of the Order, said that the President had 
been seeing visions and talking with Saint Andrew in a 
dream. Marquis Berghcn asked for the source whence he 
had derived such intimate acquaintance with the ideas of 
the Saint. The President took these remarks rather testily, 
and, from tri fling > the company became soon earnestly 
engaged in a warm discussion of the agitating tnpics of 
the day. It soon became evident to Viglius that De 
Hammes and others of his comrades had been dealing 
with dangerous things. He began shrewdly to suspect 
^■that the popular heresy was rapidly extending into higher 
^■regions; but it was not the President alone who discovered 
^Kiow widely the contamination was spreading. The meet- 
Bing, the accidental small talk, which had passed so swiftly 
^■from gaiety to gravity, the rapid exchange of Ideas^ and 
^■the freemasonry by which intelligence upon forbidden 
^■topLcs had been mutually conveyed, became events of 
historical importance. Interviews between nobles, who, in 
the course of the festivities produced by the Montigny 
and Parma marriages, had discovered that they entertained 
a secret similarity of sentiment upon vital questions, be- 
came of frequent occurrence.^ The result to which such 
conferences led will be narrated in the following chapter. 
Meantime, upon the iilh November, 1565, the marriage 
of Prince Alexander and Donna Maria was celebrated with 
great solemnity by the Archbishop of Cambray, in the 
chapel of the court at Brussels. On the following Sunday 

I Vil, Viglii, 44- ^ Il'iil. =• Eor, ii, 53, HooH, ii jsy 71. 
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the wedding banquet was held In the great hall, where, 
ten years previously, the memorable abdication of the 
bridegroom's imperial grandfather had taken place. The 
walls were again hung with the magnificent tapestry of 
Gideon, while the knights of the Fleece, with all the other 
grandees nf the land, were assembled to grace the 
spectacle.! The King was represented by his envoy in 
England, Don Guzman de Silva, who came to Brussels 
for the occasion, and who had been selected for this duty 
because, according to Armenteros, " he was endowed, 
beside his prudence, with so much witty gracefiitness with 
ladies In matters of pastime and entertainment " ^ Early 
in the niontli of December, a famous tournament was held 
in the great market-place of Brussels, the Duke of Parma, 
the Duke of Aerschot, and Count Egmont being judges 
of the jousts. Count Mansfcld was the challenger, 
assisted by his son Charles, celebrated among the gentry 
of the land for his dexterity in such sports. To Count 
Charles was awarded upon this occasion the silver cup 
from the lady of the lists. Count Bossu received the prize 
lor breaking best his lances; the Seigneur de Beauvoir for 
the most splendid entrance; Count Louis of Nassau, for 
having borne himself most gallantly in the meJt'e. On the 
same evening the nobles, together witli the bridal pair, 
were entertained at a splendid supper given by the city of 
Brussels in tlie magnificent H6tel dc V^illc. On this occa- 
sion the prizes gained at the tournament were distributed, 
amid the applause and hilarity of all the revellers.^ 

Thus, with banquet, tourney, and merry marriage bells, 
with gaiety gilding the surface of society, whlfe a deadly 
hatred to the inquisition was eating into the heart of the 
nation, and while the fires of civil war were already 
kindling, of which no living man was destined to witness 
the extinction, ended the year 1565. 

1 Dela "Esrre MS., 57. 

^ "TLciit; loin hi en ernci^i y donaiTc con laj d-amai^ m \as Cosas d« pasmti^mpD y entre- 
IW'unieiHg."— Coires-poqdan-je dt Pfailipp* II-, 1. 365, 366. 
» Dc la EAire MS. 
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Tnincia J-anillS— Hi* lernifJr. at Cu]ewT>?T|;H011«—TheCam.pf<ioitqe— Portraits i^f $a!nle 
Aldegond?, of Lohll^ Nassau, of *'Toj30in d'Or,'' of Ctinite> MdJL^cid — ^Skctcb of ch-c 
CsmiJr^inise-^Atii'U'Je uf Omag^ — Hia letiTr (5 llie Dudi<;ss— Sitffiiirs of Ite Com- 
pronnat — -i Qdi^irretion of the coiifedcrnlrs — rEsjjioraagc over Philip by Oiange — Di5- 
saeisfsetien of thesBigniflrs— Ojndvict pf EEmont— Bspairoflheptopl? — Emigrafion 
ED Englnnd — It? efTccts — The Requti^E — ite€[lEg at Breda and Ho^JE5^^aate^l — Esag- 
MtateH s.t:iwtnrrits e-iinceriiii'g tlw R^fjuoat in th« stsi* cciutciL— Kesitatiea of t!ie 
^D-iscljess — Ai^eniWy of Tiocables — UeSuiEe toaotrDiDg the Rtfi_ucil and Lbe kcquUil-ioa 
— ChamcKr ■ar P-KJeroJe— Arrival of the petitioners in Bto-^kIs— PreMnfatior of tbe 
Request — Emotion of MiirgaTel — Speech of Brederode — .Sketch of the Reqitest— - 
MsnuTrjbic saTcasm ■jf Bsrlai'ra'mt — Deliberation in cIib sMK cwjftol— Anostills l*> 
'Oie Requcst^-Ariwer to the Apo?[[lle — Reply of the Duchess — Ppeecli qF ID'EsqtlcrdtB 
— H«;ponse of Mnrgarst — Mcmorabk bannu^l a.t Ciilembsrg lions?— Nnmc of " the 
Tjeggaii" adopted — OraJii^e. EjjmoiU, and Hum liteafc up the riotous nidetirg— 
OJanunl of "the btEjats-" — Brederoda nt Antwerp — HoitiIjIb sxccuti'Oa at Ouden- 
ardc — Similar cruelties ihrougliiiEU the pTOvincei — Proj eel oE" Madera tion"'—ReligiQU.» 
VEcwa of OBJiTigE — His riiaignatian of aU his ofhcea not accept ed — The " Modern tion"" 
chnracieiizfd — Eginont et Amu — IDehale on the "Mmleiation " — VncillBlion of 
Kgrnonl — Mission of MDUtigny and Bcighen to Spain — Instiuclioca to the envoys — 
Secret cotx-fsptrndenceiof Philip with the Pope conecrning thi Nnhnlatid inquisition 
and the edicts — Fiefd-preachijij: in the pro vmcea— Model at Gitenl — Other preachers 
idia(HCietiitU^-Ii!,»;dteiiietii at ioiirnay — Peter Gabflel jt IT:!rlHin — Field- preaching 
Q^ar Antwerp — EinbaTraisnitnt of the l^eE'eni— Excitement at Antflrerp — Pensionary 
Wesenheel! sen: to Erassela — tiiange at Antwerp — His putrioilr: course — Misrepre- 
Bcntatioci of the Duchcti — InlrnipersLlc ;ea,l of Dr. Rytho^iu^ — Mectine at St. Tinnd 
■ — Cmilerenee at JJaffel — Louis Nassau (lepui^ iq the Segent — iTuBacisfactury 
neEOtialionE. 

The most remarkabie occurrence in the earlier pai^ of the 
year 156Q was the famous Compromise. This document^ 
by which the sig'ners pkdg-ed themselves to oppose the in- 
quisition, and to defend each other against all conse- 
quences of such a resistance, was probably the work of 
Philip de Marnis, Lord of Sainte Aldegonde. Much 
obscurity, however, rests upon the orig;in of this leag:ue. 
Its foundations had already been laid in the latter part of 
the preceding year. The nuptials of Parma with the 
Portug'uese princess had been the cause of much festivity^ 
not only in Brussels, but at Antwerp. The great com- 
merciat metropolis had celebrated the occasion by a mag^- 
oificent banquet. There had been triumphaf arches, 
wreaths of Rowers, loya] speeches, generous sentiments, 
in the usual profusion. The chief ornament o( the dinner- 
table had been a magnificent piece of confectionery, set- 
ting; elaborately forth the mission of Count Man sf eld 
with the fleet to Portugal to fetch the bride from her 
home, with exquisitely-finished figfures in sug;ar — portraitE» 
it is to be presumed — of the principitl personages as tliey 
appeared durini^ the most strikinij scenes of llie history.^ 
At the very moment, however, of these delectations, a 

1 Meteren, ii. j5. 
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meeting was held at Brussels of men whose minds were 
occupied with sterner stuff than sugar-work. On the 
wcdding'-day of Parma, Francis Junius,, a dissenting 
minister then residing at Antwerp, was invited to Brussels 
to preach a sermon in the house of Count Culemberg on 
the horse-market (now called Little Sablon), before a 
small assembly of some twenty g^entienien.'- 

This Francis Junius, born of a noble family in Bourges, 
was the pastor of the secret French congreg-ation of 
Hug;uenots at Antwerp. He was very youn^, having 
arrived from Geneva, where he had been educated, to take 
charge of the secret church, when but just turned of 
twenty years. ^ He was, however, already celebrated for 
his learning, his eloquence, and his courag^e. Towards 
the end of 15651 it had already become known that Junius 
was in secret understanding with Louis of Nassau, to pre- 
pare an address to government on the subject of the in- 
quisition and edicts. Orders were given for his arrest. 
A certain painter of Brussefs affected conversion to the 
new religion, that he mig-bt gain admission to the congre- 
gation, and afterwards earn the reward of the informer. 
He played his part so well that he was permitted to 
attend many meetings, in the course of which he sketched 
the portrait of the preacher, and delivered it to the 
Duchess Regent, together with minute statements as to 
his residence and daily habits. Nevertheless, with all his 
assistance, the gOvCrnnTcnt could not succeed in laying 
hands on him. He escaped to Breda, and continued his 
labours in Spite of persecution. The man's courage may 
be estimated from the fact that he preached on one occa^ 
sion 3 sermon, advocating the doctrines of the Reformed 
Church with his usual eloquence, in a room overlooking; 
the market-place^ where, at the very instant, the execution 
by fire of several heretics was taking- place, while the 
light from the flames in which the brethren of their Faith 
were burnings, was flickering through the glass windows 
of the conventicle.^ Such was tlie man who preached a 
sermon In the Culemberg; Palace on Parma's wedding--day. 
The nobles who listened to him were occupied with grave 
discourse after conclusion of the rclijfious exercises. 
Junius took no part in their conversation, but in his 
presence it was resolved that a league ag*alnst the " bar- 

^ BianilL, i. aSc), 5iic|. Ei vita V. Juni: ab ipso co-nscripti, f. 15, aoiiil Pmtldt. 
' Vir, Junii, n, is, ifc > Itid., f, 16, apud Brandt, •;jo. 
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Harous and violent inquisition " should be formed, and 
confederates should mutually bind themEelves both 
nthin and without the Netheirlands to this great purpose.^ 
Junius, in giving this explicit statement, has not mentioned 
the names ol the nobles before whom he preached. It 
may be inferred that some of them were the more ardent 
and the more respectable among the somewhat miscel- 
laneous band by whom the Compromise was afterwards 
signed. 

At about the same epoch, Louis of Nassau, Nicolas de 

Hammes, and certain other gentlemen met at the baths of 

HSpa- At this secret assembly, the foundations of the Com- 

Vpromise were definitely laid. 3 A document was afterwards 

drawn up, which was circulated for signatures in the early 

part of 15616. It Is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that 

this memorable paper was simultaneously signed and 

sworn to at any solemn scene like that of the declaration 

of American independence, or like some of the subsequent 

■ftransactions in the Netherland revolt arranged purposely 

^Hor dramatic effect. Several copies of the Compromise 

were passed secretly from hand to hand, and in the course 

of two months some two thousand signatures had been 

^tobtained.-'' The original copy bore but three names, those 

|bf Brederode, Charles de Mansfeld, and Louis of Nassau.* 

The composition of the paper is usually ascribed to Sainte 

Aldegonde, although the fact is not indisputable. 5 At any 

rate, it is very certain that he was one of the originators 

and main supporters of the famOuS league. 

B Sainte Aldegonde was one of the most accomplished 

^men of his as^'e. He was of ancient nobility, as he proved 

by an abundance of historical and heraldic evidence, in 

R Answer to a scurrilous pamphlet in which he had been 
accused, among other delinquencies, of having sprung 
from plebeian blood. Having estaiblished his " extraction 
from true and ancient gentlemen of Savoj', paternally and 
laternally, " he rebuked his assailants in manly strain. 
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£ Titiitappcu's rroin tbe senlETce proncuncnl amiii^t de Hanitnes (Tdiain d'Or) by tbe 
Blood -Coandt on ihn ijih May. 3568. ^ "Ctiargc d'avoir rate aiig des autheun at la 
jedilicuse ec p^iiii'ci«u5« conjur^itioT] et tigv.e dcs canfedErez (qu'il:^ apjjcUent CiDiuprGiiui) 
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Lays de Nassau «! aullres «1 ivpiis environ le mmi de Detembre* is'ij, I'anesl 
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H ■ Gioen r. PrinsL, Anctiivcs et CorrespoD dance, iL 13. 
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" Even had it been that I was without nobility of birth," 
said he, " I should be none the less or more a virtuous or 
honest man ; nor can any one reproach me with having 
failed in the point of lionour or duty. What greater folly 
than to boast of the virtue or gallantry of others, as do 
many nobles who, having^ neither a grain of virtue in their 
souls nor a drop of wisdom in their brains, are entirely use- 
less to their country ! Yet there are such men who, because 
their ancestors have done some valorous deed, think them- 
selves fit to direct the machinery of a whole country, 
having from their youth learned nothing' but to dance and 
to spin like weathercocks with tliejr heads as well as their 
heels. "^ Certainly Sainte Aldegonde had learned other 
lessons than these. He was one of the many-sided men 
who recalled the symmetry of antique patriots- He was 
a poet of much vigour and imaj^ination, a prose writer 
whose style was surpassed by that of none of his con- 
temporaries, a diplomatist in whose tact and delicacy 
\ViJliam of Orange afterwards reposed in the most difficult 
and important negotiations, an oratur whose discourses 
on many g:reat public occasions attracted the attention of 
Europe, a soldier whose bravery was to be attested after- 
wards on many a well-fouglit field, a theologian so skilful 
in the polemics of divinity, that, as it will hereafter appear, 
he was more than a match for a bench of bishops upon 
their own ground, and a scholar so accomplished, that, 
besides speaking and writing the classical and several 
modern languages wJth facility, be had also translated for 
popular use the Psalms of David into vernacular verse, 
and at a very late period of his life was requested by the 
states-general of the republic to translate all the Scriptures 
— a work, the fulfilment of which was prevented by his 
death.- A passionate foe to the inquisition and to all the 
abuses of the ancient Church, an ardent defender of civil 
liberty, it must be admitted that he partook also of the 
tyrannical spirit of Calvinism, He never rose to the lofty 
heights to which the spirit of the great founder of the 
commonwealth was destined to soar, but denounced the 
great principles of religious liberty for all consciences as 
godless. He was now twenty-eight years of age, having 
been born in the same year with his friend Louis of 

1 RSponse & un libelle famrni nngntres pnblid csinrre Mcnsaie^ni'iiir I* Prince d'Oiange 
d in till! 1^ Lcttrc<, d';iii gentilhoaiiAC viB.y pa.Lriote,clt — Fiiicl'E duMoo-dcS. AMcgonde. 
Anveis : cKm dilfswui deii Rade, i^jp. 

* Groca v. Priilit., Af^lurca, etc., iZi. ^ta, 4t3. 
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Nassau. His device, " Repos ailleztrs," ^ 6nely typified 
the restless, ag"itated and laborious life to which he was 
destined- 

That other dist!ng:uished leader of the newly-formed 
league, Count Louis, was a true knight of tlie olden time, 
the very mirror of chivalry. Gentle, generous, pious; 
making; use, in his tent before the battle, of tlie prayers 
which his mother sent him from the liome of his child- 
hood,2 yet fiery in the field as an ancient crusader — doing 
the work of general and soldier with desperate valour and 
against any numbers— cheerful and steadfast under all 
reverses, witty and jocund in socfal intercourse, animating 
with his unceasing spirits the graver and more foreboding 
soul of his brother; he was the man to whom tlie eyes of 
the most ardent among the Netherland Reformers were 
turned at this early epoch, the trusty staff upon wliich the 
great Prince of Orange was to lea.n till it was broken. 
As gay as Brederode, he was unstained by vices, and 
exercised a boundless iniiitence over that reckless person- 
age, Avho often protested that he would " die a poor soldier 
at his feet. "3 Xhe career of Louis was destined to be 
short, if reckoned by years; but if by events, it was to 
attain almost a patriarchal length. At the age of nineteen 
he had taken part in the battle of Saint Quentin, and when 
once the war of freedom opened, his sword was never to 
be sheathed. His days were filled with life, and when he 
fell into his bloody but unknown prave, he was to leave 
a name as distinguished for heroic valour and untiring 
energy as for spotless integrity. He was small of stature, 
but welt formed ; athletic in all knightly exercises, with 
agreeable features, a dark laughing eye, close-clipped 
bVown hair, and a peaked beard, 
ll "Golden Fleece,'* as Nicolas de Hammes was univers- 
ally denominated, was the illegitimate scion of a noble 
house.* He was one of the most active of the early adher- 
ents to the league, kept the list of signers in his posses- 
sion, and scoured the country daily to procure new 
confederates. 5 At the public preachings of the reformed 
religion, which soon after this epoch broke forth through- 
out the Netherlands as by a common impulse, he made 
himself conspicuous. He was accused of wearing^ on such 

1 G-rocn V. Pririal., ArchiveB, etc., ilL +i5, 4t3. ■ Iblfl., ii. ?6o, gog. 

' Ibid., ii. 4it. * Correspondnnce dc Philij^ II., L jjg ], not* * 

< Ibid., 403. Stnida, v, 170. 
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occasions, the cnsig-ns of the Fleece about his neck, in 
order to induce ig-norant people to believe that they might 
themselves legally follow, ^vhcn they perceived a member 
of that iHustrious fraternity to be leading- the way.^ As 
De Hammes was only an official or servant of that Order, 
but not a companion; the seduction of the lieges by such 
false pretences was reckoned amori!^ the most heinous of 
his offences. He was fierce in his hostility to the govern- 
ment, one of those fiery spirits whose premature zeal was 
prejudicial to the cause of liberty, and dishearteningf to the 
cautious patriotism of Orang;e. He was for smiting' at 
once the gig"antic atrocity of the Spanish dominion, with- 
out waiting for the forgoing of the weapons by which the 
blows were to be dealt. He forgot that men and money 
were as necessary as wrath, in a contest with the most 
tremendous despotism of the world. "They wish," he 
wrote to Count Louis, " that we should meet these hungry 
wolves with remonstrances, using- gentle words, uhilc 
they are burning and cutting off heads. Be it so then. 
Let us take the pen — let them take the sword. For them 
deeds, for us words. ^Vc shall weep, they wil! laugh. The 
Lord be praised for all; but I cannot write this without 
tears. "2 This nervous language painted the situation 
and the character of the writer. 

As for Charles Mansfeld, he soon fell away from the 
league which he had embraced originally with excessive 
ardour.^ 

By the influence of the leaders many signatures were 
obtained during the first two months of the year. The 
language of the document was such that patriotic Catholics 
could sign it as honestly as Protestants. It inveighed 
bitterly against the tyranny of " a heap of strangers," 
who, influenced only by private avarice and ambition, 
were making use of an affected zeal for the Catholic re- 
hgion, to persuade the King into a violation of his oaths. 
It denounced the refusal to mitigate the severity of the 
edicts. It declared the inquisition, which it seemed the 
intention of Government to fix permanently upon them, 
as "iniquitous, contrary to all laws, human and divine, 
surpassing the greatest barbarism which was ever prac- 
tised by tyrants, and as redounding to the dishonour of 

1 Ragi.^tre dw Condamnti MS., ubi lup, 

^ Groen V. Prinst., Archives, Btc, iL ji, 37. 

' C'lvrupondance de Ptulipp« il,, 3637-^06, ^zi, Gioeci v. Fiimt., Archives, etc.. 
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God and to the total desolation of the country.'* The 
signers protested, therefore, that "having- a due regard 
to their duties as faithful vassals of his Majesty, and 
especially as noblemen — and in order not to be deprived 
of their estates and their lives by those who, under pre- 
text of relig-ion, wished to enrich themselves by plunder 
and murder," thcy had bound cheuisieivcs to each other 
by holy covenant and solemn oath to resEst the inquisition. 
They mutually promised to oppose it in every shape, open 
Or covert, under whatever mask it might assume, whether 
bearing; the name of inquisition, placard, or edict, ^' and 
to extirpate and eradicate the thing in any form, as the 
mother oE all iniquity and disorder." They protested 
before God and man, that they would attempt nothing- to 
the dishonour of the Lord or to the diminution of the 
King's grandeur, majesty, or dominion. They declared, 
on the contrary, an honest purpose to " maiotain the 
monarch in his estate, and to suppress all seditions, 
tumults, monopolies, and factions." They engaged to 
preserve their confederation, thus formed, for ever in- 
violable, and to permit none of its members to be per- 
secuted in any manner, in body or goods, by any proceed- 
ing founded on the inquisition, the edicts, or the present 
league. 1 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Compromise was in 
its origin, a covenant of nobles. It was directed against 
the foreign influence by which the Netherlands were ex- 
clusively governed, and against the inquisition, whether 
papal, episcopal, or by edict. There is no doubt that the 
country was controlled entirely by Spanish masters, and 
that it was intended to reduce the ancient liberty of the 
Netherlands into subjection to a junta of foreigners sitting 
at Madrid. Nothing mOrC legitimate could be imagined 
than a constitutional resistance to such a policy. 

The Prince of Orange had not been consulted as to the 

. formation of the league.^ It was sufficiently obvious to 
its founders that his cautious mind would find much to 
censure in the movement. His sentiments with regard to 
the inquisition and the edicts were certainly known to all 

' men- in the beginning of this year, too, he had addressed 
s remarkable letter ^ to the Duchess, in answer to her 

1 I Tb/r CompromUr has been often pruiled. Vido t, g: Groen v. Prinsl., A»Bliiv«, «tc., 
I B. 4, Mlq. Fop^nl, Suppl^meHL ^ blinds, ii. agg, sq.ll. Bar, ii. 5^, 54, 

* Groen v. Prinst., il. 11. 15. 
I > 14^1 January, 1366. The letlct a publiahtd hj Gioec v. Prinslcrer, Aic1m»«, eic. , 
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written commands to cause the Couoctt of Trent, the in- 
quisition, and the edicts, in accordance with the recent 
commands of the Kingf, to be published and enforced 
throughout his g'overnment. Although his advice en the 
subject had not been asked, he expressed his sense of obli- 
gation to speak his mind on tlie subject, preferring tlie 
hazard of being" censured for his remonstrance, to that of 
incurring' the suspicion of connivance at the desolation of 
the land by his silence. He £eft tliie question of reforma- 
tion in ecclesiastical morals untouchcdj as not belonging 
to his vocation. As to the inquisition, he most distinctly 
informed her Highness that the hope which still ling^ered 
in the popular mind of escaping the permanent establish- 
ment of that institution, had alone prevented the utter 
depopulation of the country, with entire subversion of its 
commercia! and manufacturing industry. With regard to 
the edicts he temperately but forcibly expressed the opinion 
that it was very hard to enforce those placards now in 
their rigour, wlien the people were exasperated, and the 
misery universal, inasmuch as they had frequently been 
modified on former occasions. The King^ he said, could 
gain nothinc^ but difliculty for himself, and would be sure 
to lose the affection of his subjects by renewing the edicts^ 
strengthening the inquisition, and proceeding to fresh 
executions, at a time when the people, moved by ihe 
example of their neifjhboiirs, were naturally inclined to 
novelty. Moreover, when by reason of the daily-increasing 
prices of grain a famine was impending over the land, no 
worse mcinent could be chosen to enforce such a policy. 
In conclusion, he observed that he was at all times desirous 
to obey the cojnmands of hts Majesty and her Highness, 
and to discharge the duties of " a good Christian." The 
use of the latter term is remarkable, as marking an epoch 
in the history of the Prince's mind. A year before he 
would have said a good Catholic, but it was during this 
year that his mind began to be thoroughly pervaded by 
religious doubt, and that the great question of the Reform- 
ation forced itself, not only as a political^ but as a moral 
problem upon him, which he felt that he could not much 
longer neglect instead of solving. 

ii. jt-ai, and in Sor, j3, j*. It nuy lie fQu™i_ aha in Gjthard, Corretppndanee de 
Guilla-umc le Todt, ik 106, sjqii ^od UL KfeliTciibbTg, ContspcadancB de Miirg. 
d'Aatriche, iS-ao- 
Tbc oiiffinal, mtiitly in Ihe handwnlilig Of the PrineB, is in (he Aichivci of ch* ScaLe 
Caaneil al Brasxli, 
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Such were the opinions of Orang^e. He could not, how- 
[ever, safely entrust the sacred interests of a common- 
. wealth to such hands as those of Bredcroric— however 
[■deeply that enthusiastic personage mlg-ht drink the health 
■of " Younktr William," as he affectionately denominated 
the Prince— Or to " Golden Fleece," or to Charles Mans- 
fetd, or to that yoting-er wild boar of Ardennes^ Robert 
de la Marck. In his brother and m Saiote Alde^onde he 

had coofiderice, but he did not exercise over them that 

■control which he afterwards acquired. His conduct to- 

Hu'ards the confederacy was iitiitated in the main by the 

Hother great nobles. The covenanters never expected to 

^•obtain the sig^natures of such men as Orange, Egmont, 

^P'.Horn, Meg^hem, Berghen, or Montigny, nOr were tliose 

eminent personfiges ever accused of having sig;ned the 

Compromise, although some of them were afterwards 

charged with having protected those who did affix their 

names to the document. The confederates were originally 

i found among the lesser nobles. Of these some were sin- 
cere Catholics, who loved the ancient Church but hated 
the inquisition; some were fierce Calvinists or determined 
Lutherans ; some were troublous and adventurous spirits, 
men of broken fortunes, extravag'ant habits, and boundless 
desires, who no doubt thought that the broad lands of the 
Church, with their stately abbeys, would furnish mucli 
more fitting homes and revenues for gallant gentlemen 
than for lazy monks.^ All were young-, few had any pru- 
dence or conduct, and the history of the league more than 
justified the disapprobation of Orange. The nobles thus 
banded together, achieved little by their confederacy. 
They disgraced a great cause by their orgies, almost ruined 
it by their inefiiciency, and when the rope of sand which 
they had twisted fell asunder, the people had gained 
nothing and the gentry had almost lost the confidence of 
the nation. These remarks apply to the mass of the eon- 
federates and to some of the leaders. Louis of Nassau 
and Sainte Aldegonde were ever honoured and trusted as 

Eiey deserved. 
Although the language of the Compromise spoke of the 
laguers as nobles, yet the document was circulated among 
urghers and merchants alsoj many of whom, according 
to the satirical remark of a Netherland Catholic, may have 
j;been influenced by the desire of writing their names Jn 

I P^alm Payen MS. 
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such sristocratic company, and same of whom were 
destined to expiate such vainglory upon the scaffold. ^ 

With such associates, thereiore, the profound and 
anxious mind of Orange could have little in common. 
Confidence expanding as the number increased, their 
audacity and turbulence grew with the growth of tha 
league. The language at their wild banquets was as hot 
as the wine which confused (heir heads; yet the Prince 
iinew that tiiere was rarely a festival in which there did 
not sit some calm, temperate Spaniard, watching wilh 
quiet eye and cool brain the extravagant demeanour, and 
listening with composure to the dangerous avowals or 
bravadoes of these revellers, with the purpose of trans 
milling a record of their languag"e or demonstrations to 
the Inmost sanctuary of Philip's cabinet at Madrid,^ The 
Prince knew, too^ that the King was very sincere in bis 
determination to maintain the inquisition, however dilatory 
his proceedings might appear. He was well aware that an 
armed force might be expected ere long to support the 
royal edicts. Already the Prince had organized that sys- 
tem of espionage upon Philip, by which the champion of 
his country was so long able to circumvent its despot. 
The King left letters carefully locked in his desk at night, 
and unseen hands had forwarded copies of them to William 
of Orange before the morning. He left memoranda in his 
pockets on retiring to bed, and exact transcripts of those 
papers found their way, likewise, ere he rose,^ to thq 
same watchman in the Netherlands. No doubt that an 
inclination for political intrigue was a prominent character 
istic of the Prince, and a blemish upon the purity of his 
moral nature, yet the dissimulating policy of his age he 
had mastered only that he might accomplish the noblesl 
purposes to which a great and good man can devote hia 
life — the protection of the liberty and the religion of 
whole people against foreign tyranny. His intrigue servet 
his country, not a narrow personal ambition^ and it was 

1 Pontile Paycn MS. 

3 " Lea faiyinE seoir le plus ?ouv»nl au plus beau de leurs Ubtes pai iiife pourtoiii 
Tnaoi^c tic fjkire que Doua avon& de carc5STr lej i^tmnKers ; sy to^t qU'C ic vin -tstoic mon 

au-tcrveaii denos seignBur,? cl gentiUhmnmM patloieni libreratnt h Uar atcuustujnte t 

touEH choscs, d t^codjvranf par ^andeaiiDple&sc ce qki'ils avoient no ctctsFy EaJT? ccn^id^rQ 
que ces -CTtS'siiK e^ioycnt a Icuth tables, IpsqueLs dcmcurans lou-ijoure *ji ccrvelle Tjol-c^y^i ^^ 
oiliermraeEl le i)ropo5 d-^ ranvi'uans juwjuca ii reioarqncr [eun contenaniics pour a 
niirc mppori A certiiLnicciiniiiis iiTi''iJs appBllov^nt aiiclic*Jis,"^lbkL. liv- !. 

S [Slid. — " Entrc Jul Ires par Ic Scnrlairc Van den Esqc, lequei ahiiaant di: la pmuulli 
du Roy snt] niaii'^t™, avoit (■comme auk^iii^ veiiSlcEil dire} est* sf tfici^raira de furetei" a 
poche, pendant cjii'il caCoit tiu Ikt, cl lice l« lettrcs srcrcfd qu'il iiccvoit "Ic Madame di 
Parme et da CaiJinnlj faisant apris ent^ndr? le eontenu qq Piince d'Orange/' dc, tie, ^ 
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inly by such arts that he became Philip's master, instead 
"■of falling at once^ like so many great personages, a blind 
and infatuated victim, No doubt his purveyors of secret 
information were often destined fearfully to atone for 
their contraband commerce, but they who trade in treason 

Kinust expect to pay the penalty of their traffic. 

V Although, therefore, the great nobles held themselves 
aloof from the confederacy, yet many of them gave un- 
equivocal signs of their dissent from the policy adopted 
by government. Marquis Berghen wrote to the Duchess, 
resigning his posts, on the ground of his inability to exe- 
cute the intention of the King in the matter of religion. 
Meghem replied to the same summons by a similar letter. 
Egmont assured her that he would have placed his offices 
in the King's hands In Spain, could he have foreseen that 
his Majesty would form such resolutions as had now been 
proclaimed. The sentiments of Orange were avowed in 
the letter to which we have already alluded, His opinions 
were shared by Montigny, Culemberg, and many others. 
The Duchess was almost reduced to desperation. The con- 
dition of the country was frightful, The most determined 
loyalists, such as lierlaymont, Viglius, and Hopper, ad- 
vised her not to mention the name of inquisition In a 
conference which she was obliged to hold with a deputa- 
tion from Antwerp.* She feared, all feared, to pronounce 
the hated word. She wrote despairing letters to Philip, 
describing the condition of the land and her own agony 
in the gloomiest colourSr Since the arrival of the royal 
■orders, she said, things had gone from bad to worse. 
The King had been ill advised- It was useless to tell the 
people that the inquisition had always existed in the pro- 
vinces. They maintained that it was a novelty ; that the 
institution was a more rigorous one than tlie Spanish 
Inquisition, which, said Margaret, " was most odious, as 
the King knew," ^ It was utterly impossible to carry the 
edicts into execution. Nearly all the governors of pro- 
vinces had told her plainly that they would not help to 
burn fifty or sixty thousand Netherlanders.^ Thus bitterly 
did Margaret of Parma bewail the royal decree; not that 
she had any sympathy for the victims, but because she 
felt the increasing danger to the executioner. One of two 
things it was now necessary to decide upon,— concession 
or armed compulsion. Meantime, while Philip was slowly 

1 Cdrrespandunce de Plillipiw II., L jB£, 3E7, 397. ^ IblJ. > Ibid. 
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and secretly making his levies, his sisterj as well as hi: 
people, was on the rack. Of all the seig^niors, not oD' 
was placed in so painful a position as Egmont. His milt 
tary reputation and his popularity made him too imporlanl 
a personage to be slighted, yet he was deeply mortified at 
the lamcniabte mistake which he had commirted. He now 
averred that he 'd>ould never take arms against the King, 
but tl;at he would go where man should never see hin 
more, i 

Such was the condition of the nobtes, greater and less. 
That of the peuplo could not well be worse. Famine 
reigned in the land. 3 Emigration, caused not by over- 
population, but by persecution, was fast weakenings tbQ 
country. It was no wonder that not only foreig:n mer- 
chants should be scared from the great commercial cities 
by the approaching disorders, but that every industrious 
artisan who could find the means of escape should seek 
refuge among strangers, wherever an asylum could b 
found. That asylum was afforded by Protestant England, 
who received these intelligent and unfortunate wanderers 
with cordiality, and learned with eagerness the lessons in 
mech^-oical sikij] which they had to teach. Already there 
were thirty thousand emigrant Netherlanders established 
in Sandwich, Norwich^ and other places, assigned to them 
by Elizabeth. 3 It had always, however, been made a coa- 
ditson of the liberty granted to these foreigners for prac- 
tising their handiwork, that each house should employ at 
least one English apprentice.* " Thus," said a Wallooa 
historian, splenetically, " by this regulation, and by means 
of heavy duties on foreign manufactures, have the English 
built up their own fabrics and prohibited those of the 
Netherlands. Thus have they drawn over to their own 
country our skilful artisans to practise their industry, not 
at home but abroad, and our poor people are losing- th 
means of earning their livelihood. Thus has cloth- making", 
silk-making, and the art of dyeing declined in this country, 
and would have been quite extinguished but by our wise 
countervailing edicts. " 5 The xvriter, who derived most 
of his materials and his wisdom from the papers of Coun- 
cillor d'Assonkville, could hardly doubt that the persecu 

' CorrMpondanc* de Philippe 11., L 39!. 

^ Po^uTCT do la TtdTTCp MSi, iVop Colr-eapcndaDEC c3g PliUippc II., L 3Q3. 

» Iliid. Ibid, 
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tion to which these industrious artisans, whose suffering's 
he affected to deplore, had been subjected, must have had 
something to do with their expatriation; but he preferred 
to ascribe it wholly to the protective system adopted by 
England. In this he followed the opinion of his preceptor, 
"For a long time," said Assonleville, "the Netherlands 
have been the Indies to Enf^land ; and as long: as she has 
them, she needs no other. The French try to surprise our 
fortresses and cities: the English make war upnn our 
wealth and upon (he purses of the people,"^ Whatever 
the cause, however, the current of trade was already 
turned. The cloth-making- of England was already gaiming 
preponderance over that of the provinces- Vessels now 
went every week from Sandwich to Antwerp, laden with 
silk, satin, and cloth, manufactured in Eng-land, while as 
[many, but a few years before, had borne the Flemish 
[fabrics of the same nature from Antwerp to England. ^ 

It might be supposed by disinterested judges that per- 
tsecutioti was at the bottom of this change in commerce. 
[The Prince of Orange estimated that up to this period 
jfifty thousand persons in the provinces had been put to 
Fdeath in obedience to the edicts.^ He was a moderate 
fman, and accustomed to weigh his words. As a new 
^impulse had been given to the system of butchery— as 
[it was now sufhciently plain that "if the father had 
:hastiscd his people with a scourge the son held a whip 
iof scorpions"* — as the edicts were to be enforced with 
[renewed vigour — it was natural that commerce and manu- 
factures should make their escape out of a doomed land 
is soon as possible, whatever system of tariffs might t>e 
idoptcd by neighbouring nations. 
A new step had been resolved upon early in the month 
^of March by the confederates. A petition, or " Request," 
was drawn up, which was to be presented to the Duchess 
Regent in a formal manner by a large number of gentle- 
rjnen belonging to the league. This movement was so 
tgrave, and likely to be followed by such formidable results, 
[that it seemed absolutely necessary for Orange and his 
friends to take some previous cognizance of it before it 
^as finally arranged. The Prince had no power, nOr was 
'lere any reason why he should have the inclination, to 
jrevent the measure, but he felt it his duty to do what 

1 CarrE«pandiin« de l^ilippt IJ-, i- 3^*- ' Ibid. L 39a. 

' Grocn T. Prinls., Arthives, cic., ii. aa. * Apolosie d'OraBEt, jS. 
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he could to control the vehemence ol the rnen who 
were moving so rashly forward, and to take from 
their manifesto, as much as possible, the character of a 
menace. 

For this end, a me'eting' ostensibly for social purposes 
and " g-ood cheer " was held, in the middle of March, at 
Breda, and afterwards adjourned to Hoogstraaten. To 
these conferences Orang-e invited Egmont, Horn, lloog- 
Straaten, Berghen, Mcghem, Montigny, and other great 
nobles, Brcderode, Tholoase, Bojitel, and other members 
of the league, were also present.^ The object of the Prince 
in thusasfiembliiig his own immediate associates, g^overnors 
of provinces and knights of the Fleece, as well as some of 
the leading members of the league, was twofold. It had 
long been his opinion that a temperate and loyal movement 
was stili possible, by which the impending convulsions 
might be averted. The line of policy which he had marked 
out required the assent of the magnates of the Jand, and 
looked towards the convocation of the states-genera t. It 
was natural that he should indulge in the hope of being 
seconded by the men who were in the same political and 
social station with himself. All, although Catholics, hated 
the inquisition. As Viglics pathetically exclaimed, " Saint 
Paul himself wOuld have been unable to persuade these 
men that gOOd fruit was to be gathered from the inquisi- 
tion in the cause of religion."^ Saint Paul could hardly 
be expected to reappear On earth for such a purpose 
Meantime the arg-uments of the learned President had 
proved powerless, eithef to convince the nobles that th 
institution was laudable or to obtain from the Duchess ; 
postponement In the publication of the late decrees. Thi 
Prince of Orange, however, was not able to bring hi. 
usual associates to his way of thinking. The violent pur- 
poses of the leaguers excited the wrath of the more loyal 
nobles. Their Intentions were so dangerous, even in the 
eslimation of the Prince himself, that he felt it his dutj 
to lay the whole subject before the Duchess, although h( 
was not Opposed to the presentation of a modest am 
moderate Request.^ Meg^hetii was excessively indignan 
at the plan of the conledcrates, which he pronounced an 
insult to the government, a treasonable attempt to over- 

1 Gnoen v. Priosl., Archives, elc., !L 3B, sqq. Correspomjauee de Pliilippc 11. , £. ,□, 

M3. i™. Frjppcns, SjppldirieHl, i. 78, 7g (Procia d'Egmo-it).— -Colnp.^^e Bcmirogtiq, 1) 

a^ : Wag-enaer^ vi. 153, 134 ; VaTidcr Hacr, ^05, sqq. ; ApoJufjie irOnnijji-, 5^, eqa. 

^ Visi, E/Jiat. nil Ho-pj»ccu in , 3}g. ' Apologie d'Oringe, jS. 
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awe the Duchess^ by a " few wretched vag-abonds. " ^ He 
swore that " he would break every one oi their heads, if 
the King would furnish him with a couple of hundred 
thousand florins. " ^ Orang-e quietly rebuked this truculent 
languag-e, by assuring him both that such a process would 
be more difficult than he thought, and that he would also 
find many men of great respectability among- the vagabonds. 

The meeting separated at Hoogstraaten without any use- 
ful result, but it was now incumbent upon the Prince, in 
his own judgment, to watch, and in a measure to super- 
intendj the proceedings of the confederates. By his care 
the contemplated Request was much altered, and especially 
made more gentle in its tone. Meghcm separated himself 
thenceforth entirely from Orange, and rang-ed himself 
exclusively upon the side of the government. Egmont 
vacillated, as usual, satisfying neither the Prince nor tlie 
Duchess.^ 

Margaret of Parma was seated in her council-chamber 
very soon after these occurrences, attended both by 
Orange and Egmont, when the Count of Meghem entered 
the apartment. With much precipitation, he begged that 
all matters then before the board might be postponed, In 
order tliat he might make an. important announcement. 
He then stated that he had received information from a 
gentleman on whose word he could rely, a very affectionate 
servant of the King, but whose name he had promised not 
to reveal, that a very extensive conspiracy of heretics and 
sectaries had been formed, both within and without the 
Netherlands, that they had already a force of thirty-five 
thousand men, foot and horse, ready for action, that they 
were about to make a sudden invasion, and to plunder the 
whole country, unless they immediately received a formal 
concession of entire liberty of conscience, and that within 
six or seven days, fifteen hundred men-at-arms would 
make their appearance before her Highness.* These ridi- 
culous exaggerations of the truth were confirmed by 
Egmont, wiio said that he had received similar informa- 
tion from persons whose names he was not at liberty to 
mention, but from whose statements he could announce 
that some great tumult might be expected every day. 
He added that there were among the confederates many 

1 Viind«r Katr, 3i6.— " Pauci neburoreE." ' Ibid. < !bid. 300. 

• Vopper, Rec ct Mem., fig, sqq. Foppeiu, Suppliinenti il. jgj, sqq. iiaafd. 
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who wished to chang-e their sovefetfjn, and that the chief- 
tains and captains of the conspiracy were all appointed.'- 
The same nobleman also laid before the council a copy 
of the Compromise,* the terms of which famous document 
scarcely justified the estravag-ant language with which Jt 
had been heralded. The Duchess was astounded at these 
communications. She had already received, but probably 
not yet read, a letter from the Prince of Orange upon the 
subject, in which a moderate and plain statement of the 
actual facts was laid down, which was now reiterated by 
the same personage by word of mouth. ^ An agitated and 
inconclusive debate followed, in which, however, it suffici- 
ently appeared, as the Duchess informed her brother^ that 
one of two things must be done without further delay. 
The time had arrived for the government to take up arms 
or to make concessions. 

In one of the informal meetings of councillors, now 
held almost daily, on the subject of the impending- Re- 
quest, Aremberg, Mcghem, and Berlaymont maintained 
that the door should be shut in the face of the petitioners 
without taking any further notice of the petition. Ber- 
laymont suggested also, that if this course were not found 
advisable, the ne\i best thing would be to allow the con- 
federates to enter the palace with their Request, and then 
to cut them to pieces to the very last man, by means of 
troops to be immediately ordered from the frontiers.^ 
Such sanguinary projects were indignantly rebuked by 
Orange. He maintained that the confederates were en- 
titled to be treated with respect. Many of them, be said, 
were his friends— some of them his relations— and there 
was no reason for refusing, to g^CntlCmcn of their rank, 
3 rig;ht which belonged to the poorest plebeian in the 
land. Egmont sustained these views of the Prince as 
earnestly as he had on a previous occasion appeared to 
countenance the mOre violent counsels of Mcghcm.^ 

Meantime, as it was obvioUs that the ddmcnstration on 
the part of the confederacy xvas soon about to be made, 
the DlicItcss convened a g^rand assembly of notiibles. in 
which not only all the State and privy councillors, but all 
the g-overnors and knig^hts of the Fleece were to take 

1 Foetus, SiippWtnwit, ?g3i 5!it|. (Leiier of MftrgorfC of Paniui m Philijips |I.) 
' Hoppfi, 711 ^^ 3 ibid. (T.rltrc nf MarEtrct of Parma.) Hopnet-, yu. 
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— Caniparc Vftnrfri Hucr. 307, jaS. * Poiitua Paycn MS. Vander Haer, 30$. 
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tpart. On the 28Lh March,'- this assembly was held, at 
'which the whole subject of the Request, tog^ether with the 
proposed modification oE the edicts and abolition of the 
inquisition, was discussed. The Duchess also requested 
the advice of the meeting: whether it would not be best for 
her to retire to some other city, like Mons, which she 
had selected as her stronghold in case of extremity. The 
decision was that it would be a high-handed proceedini; 
to refuse the right of petition to a body of gentlemen, 
many of them related to the greatest nobles in the land ; 
but it was resolved that they should be required to make 
their appearance without arms. As to the contemplated 
nig-ht ol the Duchess, it ^^'as urged, with much reason, 
that such a step would cast disgrace upon the government, 
and that It would be a sufficiently precautionary measure 
to strengthen the guards at the city gates — not to prevent 
the entrance of the petitioners, but to see that they were 
unaccompanied by an armed force. 

It had been decided that Count Brederode should present 
the petition to the Duchess at the head of a deputation of 
about three hundred gentlemen. The character of the 
nobleman thus placed foremost on such an important occa- 
sion has been sufficiently made manifest. He had no 
qualities whatever but birth and audacity to recommend 
him as a leader for a pohtical party. It was to be seen 
that other attributes were necessary to malte a man useful 
in such a position, and the Count's deficiencies soon be- 
came lamentably conspicuous. He was the lineal descend- 
ant and representative of the old Sovereig-n Counts of 
Hollandr Five hundred years before his birth, his ancestor 
Sikko, younger brother of Dirk the Third, had died, 
^leaving two sons, one of whom was the first Baron of 
BBrederode.^ A descent of five centuries in unbroken male 
succession from the original sovereigns of ?IoIland, gave 
him a better genealogical claim to the provinces than any 
which Philip of Spain could assert through the usurping 
house of Burgundy, In the approaching tumults he hoped 
for an opportunity of again asserting the ancient honours 
of his name. He was a sworn foe to Spaniards and to 
" water of ihe fountain. " ^ But a short time previously to 
this epoch he had written to Louts of Nassau, then lying 

^f 1 Pfipixni, Supiplfment, v. itHp^iB. (T>etler of Majgnret of Famm, ard Ajm], ijfij. i 
Cottespondnnce de Philippe 11., L 403-406. 

3 Wagena^r, iL ijn * Ontn V. PrinsL, ArcUvH, «[&, i. 397. 
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ill of a fever^ in order gravely to remonstrate with him 
the necessity of substituting: wine for water on all occa 
sions,^ and it will be seen in the sequel tliat the wine-cu 
was the great instrument on which he relied for effectin| 
the deliverance of thecountry. Although" neither hachelo 
nor chancellor," ^ as he expressed it, he was supposed t 
be endowed with ready elotjuence and mother wit.^ Eve 
these g'ifts. however, if he possessed thcni, were ofte; 
found wanting- on important emergencies. Of his couragi 
there was no question, but he was not destined to Uk 
death either of a warrior or a martyr. Headlong-, noisy 
debauched, but brave, kind-hearted, and generous, he wai 
a fitting representative of his ancestors, the hard-fitfhting 
hard-drinl<ing, crusading, freebooting sovereig^ns of Hoi 
land and Friesland, and would himself have been more a 
home and more useful in the eleventh century than in tli 
sixteenth. 

It was about sis o'clock in the evening, on the third da" 
of April (15G6J, that the longr-espected cavalcade at las 
entered Brussels,* An immense concourse of citizens o 
all ranks thronged around the noble confederates as sgoi 
as they made their appearance. Tliey were about tw< 
hundred in number, all on horseback, with pistols in the! 
holsters, and Brederode, tall, athletic, and martial in his 
bearing, with handsome features and fair curling locki 
upon his shoulders, seemed an appropriate chieftain fo 
that band of Batavian chivalry.'^ The procession was 
greeted with frequent demonstrations of applause as i 
wheeled slowly through the city till Jt reached the mansior 
of Orange Nassau. Here Brederode and Count Loui; 
alighted, while the rest of the company dispersed to differ 
ent quarters of the town. 

"They thought that I should not come to Brussels, 
said Brederode, as he dismounted. " Very well, here 
am; and perhaps I shall depart in a different manner." 
In the course of the nest day, Counts Culemberg an,' 
Van den Berg entered the city with one hundred othe 
cavaliers. 
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On. the morning of the fifth of April, die confederates 
?crc assembled at the Culcmherg" mansion, which stood 
n the square called the Sablon.i within a few minutes' 
■walk of the palace. A straight handsome street led from 
the house along the summit of the hill, to the splendid 
residence of the ancient dukes of Brabant, then the abode 
of Duchess Margaret. At a little before noon, the g'cntle- 
men came forth, marching' on foot, two by two, to the 
number of three hundred. Nearly all were youngs, many 
of them bore the most ancient historical names of their 
country, every one was arrayed in magnificent costume.^ 
It was regarded as ominous, that tlie man who led the 
procession, Philip de Bailleul, was lame. The line was 
closed by Brederode and Count Louis, who came last, 
walking arm in arm, An Immense crowd was collected in 
the square in front of the palace, to welcome the men who 
were looked upon as the deliverers of the land from 
Spanish tyranny, from the cardinalists, ard from the in- 
quisition. They were received with deafening huzzas and 
clapping of hands Ijy the assembled populace. As they 
entered the council-chamber, passing through the great 
hall, where ten years before the Emperor had given away 
his crowns, they found the Emperor's daughter seated 
in the chair of state, and surrounded by the highest per- 
sonag:es of the country. The emotion of the Duchess was 
evident, as the procession somewhat abruptly made its 
appearance; nor was her agitation diminished as she 
observed anions' the petitioners many relatives aod re- 
tainers of the Orange and Egmont houses, and saw 
friendly glances of recognition exchanged between them 
and their chiefs.^ 

As soon as all had entered the senate-room, Brederode 
advanced, made a low obeisance, and spoke a brief 
speech.^ He said that he had come thither with his col- 
leagues to present a humble petition to her Highness. He 
alluded to the reports which had been rife, that they had 
contemplated tumult, sedition, foreign conspiracies, and, 
what was more abominable than all, a change of sovereign. 
He denounced such statements as calumnies, begged the 
Duchess to name the men who had thus aspersed an 

1 The 3^11* of [Se CrTemberp rn^n^ion Vfss nflcrwajds occupird hy llie cliurch oT the 
" Carmea cEe'^thBU^iEff,'^' upOQ &e ruilUI efvrbich a " maLinii lic ilflcrtlon " Ilu Hsen. 

a Pontus Pay™, ii-, MS. » Ibid. 

' AccDrdios to Vigll[I!^ liB rraJ (ht .SpMfih ; "ex scriplo paiica prxralui." — Ep. ad 
Hopper, vii. 35B. 
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honourable and loyal company, and called upon her to 
inflict exemplary punishment upon the slanderers. With 
these prefatory remarks he presented the petition. The 
famous document was then read aloud. ^ Its tone was 
sufRclently loyal, particularly in the preamble, which was 
filled with protestations of devotion to both King and 
Duchess. After this conventional introduction, however, 
the petitioners proceeded to state, very plainly, that the 
recent resolutions of his Majesty, with regard to the edicts 
and the inquisition, were Hkciy to produce a general re- 
bellion. They had hoped, they said, that a movement 
would be made by the seigniors or by the estates, to 
remedy the evil by striking at its cause, but tliey had 
waited in vain. The danger, on the other hand, was 
augmenting every day, universal sedition was at the gate, 
and they had therefore felt obliged to delay no longer, but 
come forward the first and do iheir duty. They professed 
to do this with more freedom, because the dang'er touched 
them very nearly. They were the most exposed to the 
calamities which usually spring from civil commotion, for 
their houses and lands, situate in the open fields, were 
exposed to the pillage of all the world. Moreover, there 
was not one of them, whatever his condition, who was not 
liable at any moment to be executed under the edicts, at 
the false complaint of the first man who wanted to obtain 
his estate, and who chose to denounce him to the inquisi 
tor, at whose mercy were the lives and property of all. 
They therefore begged the Duchess Regent to despatch 
an envoy on their behalf, who shouEd humbly Implore his 
Majesty to abolish the edlcls. In the meantime they re- 
quested her Highness to order a general surcease of the 
inquisitionj and of all executions, until the King's further 
pleasure was made known, and until new ordinances, made 
by his Majesty with advice and consent of the states. 
general duly assembled, should be established. Th< 
petition terminated as it had commenced, with expression! 
of extreme respect and devoted loyalty. 

The agitation of Duchess Margaret increased very per 
ceptibly during the reading of the paper. When it wai 
finished, she remained for a few minutes quite silent, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks.^ As soon as she cou3< 

' It has l>een often printed, vide t.g. Green w. Prinst., Archivei, K. Bo-S^. Foppena 
SappliiBBBt, ij, aiB-jtj. Bot, IL 5B, pin SI mulu til. 
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overcome her excitement, she uttered a few words to the 
effect that she would advise with her councillors and g"ive 
;he petifioners such answer as should be found suitable, 
'he confederates then passed out from the councii-chaimber 
into the E^r^nd hall ; each individual, as he took his 
departure, advancing towards the Duchess and making 
what was called the " caracole." in token of reverence. 
There was thus ample time to contemplate the whole 
company, and to count the numbers of the deputation.' 

After this ceremony had been concluded, there was much 
earnest debate in the council. The Prince of Orange 
addressed a few words to the Duchess, with the view of 
calming her irritation. He observed that the confederates 
were no seditious rebels, but loyal gentlemen, well born, 
well connected, and of honourable character. They had 
been influenced, he said, by an honest desire to save their 
country from impending dang-er — not by avarice or am- 
bition, Egmont shrugged big shouldcrsj^ and observed 
that it was necessary for him to leave the court for a 
season, in order to make a visit to the baths of AJx, fnr an 
inflammation which he had in [he leg,^ It was then that 
Berlaymont, according to the account which has been 
sanctioned by nearly every contemporary writer, vwhether 
Catholic or Protestant, uttered the fjibe which was destined 
to become immortal, and to give a popular name to the 
confederacy. "What, Madam!" he is reported to have 
cried in a passion, " is it possible that your Highness 
can entertain fCars of these bcggfars? (gueux). Is it not 
ohvious what manner of men they SrC? Thty have not 
had wisdom CnOui^h to manage thcir own estates, and are 
they now to teach the King and ymir Highness how to 
g^overn the country? By the living God, if my advice ivere 
taken, their petition should have a cudgel for a comment- 
ary, and we would make them go down the steps of the 
palace a great deal faster than they mounted them." * 

The Count of Mcghem was equally violent in his Ian- 



de lempn sans dire mal, ne pouvant conlenin 1« laraics que Ton voioit conllcr 3t sa face, 
IcMDoien^-gt c^Bf^in *ie Ta lri&[eE.^c qti'endLgroil son esprit," — PanCI.^ Psycfi, U,, MS. 

1 " TounHjyaiM cl faiiBni la catacotc dei^nt la llite Dame," elc. — Punlui pAyco MS. 

3 F' {Cq hQUBKint lev jtipauiet Ei I'tmlieanF," etc — ITiid. 

* Ibid. — CDmpaic Fflppcas, SdpplSmtnt, ii, 34.S, nnd i. (S. 

* "I^ S. de ftffrlayniont ppononfn par erands cclcre Iss pEiToUcs mimorablea que 

(ifcnl clianECT clc noin aL]>: ^'Cnfil'-hDiiiinea coihfcy^rcz ^^^ E t commtjit. M^iiii^mc, >u[re 

Altezcst ellecrainieqle cf^Bueu^T Pni k DitTl uivsint, guL cioiraU mon ton.«il leur 

EequcWe seroit nppostillr^e j. belles bastonnadcs, ct Im frTion? d-cscendie leg degr*s i!« la 
court plus vLsiemcrt qu'ils luont in6'ni±s."^FQnlus Fayen, il., MS. 
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gruag"e. Arember^ was for ordering " their reverences, 
the confederates," to quit Brussels without delay.^ The 
conversation, carried on in so violent a key, ml^ht not 
unnaturally have been heard by such of the gentlemen as 
had not yet left the prand hall adjoining the council- 
chamber. The meetinp- of the counciE was then adjourned 
for an hour or two, to meet again in the afternoon, for 
the purpose of deciding- deliberately upon the answer to 
be g:iven to the Request. Meanwhite, many of the con- 
federates were £wa:{,''gerlng about the streets, talkioEj very 
bravely of the scene which had just occurred, and it is 
probabie, boasting- not a little of the effect which their 
demonstration would produce.^ As they passed by the 
house of Berlaymont, that noblenrjan, standing: at his 
window in company with Count Arember";, is said to 
have repeated his jest. "There go our fine beg-gars 
again," said he. " Lool;, I pray you, with what bravado 
they are passing before us V ■* 

On the 6Lh of April, Brcderode, attended by a lar^e 
number of his companions, again made his appearance 
at the palace. He then received the petition, which was 
returned to him with an Apostille or commentary to this 
effect : — Her Highness would despatch an envoy for the 

1 Pontus Payen, ii,, MS. 

' " Alkrent fnin la piaffe par la mile repsrtis en diveisEii band**," etc. — Ibid, 

fl " Voila no5 h-caiis gucux," dki^-iJ, " Rcfiiiiilca, jii vi)ti\ prir, n.vEc qu^Ee bravtule ila 
pasaenl dciwiii nous-"— Ifrid- _ 

NotW3tths(andinjj thf wzcpticisci of M. GaclinrJ (Njlc ^iiir Toriglnc du nom de Gueujr; 
t. xiii. dc-i llullccmde la Com- Rijy d'Hiwaire), Ji ia p»obab|e il"! th<! Seiffreitrde 
Pcir;tytiiorit will retain rhc rcputaiioc of QrieiDACLnir the- mEnoiis name cftht ^' bBg^or^" 
M. Gachard cites WcsemVBek, Ilcr. L* I'*iii, Muffen, nniunij tontcrrporaria, njid 
StrndA and Vantlcr Vyi>c:kE T^Tnon^ lant^r wriicr^, fL% hiivjn^ ^nnctiundd the jmE^Hoiain 
whiih tilt Hunt of IJtrliymom is rec^riJel. Th^ laifiiefl and aciire critic is dispwtd lo 
t]u«i!oTi ihe acciu;ii:y nrilie icpoii, both upon il /nun' groandt, and bscaiiqe iTiBre is nr> 
nKiTliau rnadf of the cirt iiin^laTaCe either m tbt oHictcJ 6t Cisnlidciitinl oirrreapozBdFncc of 
Duchess MnrBarel will] file K-iuft- Il i" poMiMc, liQwewer, rtai ilie DudiBEis m her 
OEifJitii:"! dfd »i>t cateli the e-vpressiian t^f Hrrl,i,yBIiflnt, of tlid ilnt UndcrplEind iU nr did not 
t|i^i>^ it worth while id chtcuitcte it, if she dl-d. It must he rfiuenihettJ l1iai she was her- 
ficlf not very Fjimili^r wJEh Ihe Fren-eh lanE-iEaE^e, and ihat alte ivAS writing ton nuiit 
who thouglii that " piBiiTllcmeiirl Mjme kind cflnift" She rfruiinly did not and could 
not report everylhitlg -■Laid t^piiD that luemorahlc izfcafiion. On the otlier hand, sonteof 
the tht^ hEindred gentlemen prpscnl might Hdvb liejrd oilLi] uuiiBrslood hf-tter thui 
Madame dc Pjrroa tlit wrai.iiii of the finance min islet, wheilicr it were uitrrcd upon their 
i^mvnl W the i!*^ynellH;]iaml>erp or [luring th«ir wilhdr^wa^ Iota tht hall. The rei^tLmony 
of PoniLia Payen^o contcinpoiary nlmosi alwayj well inrormeil, and one wh-sc pasiiiun as 
a CnthoLlc WnlloOEl, nahle and onteia], necessarily brought him in^o concaet u-Uh majitf 
pwaonagcB engaged in the Iranaacuons which he descfihts — i^ iwunJiy of much rtspect. 
11 i^ Lo bfl ob^^r'tdt ^0^. T^inl tl>'n manuteri.pt alludes to a rrjuiiiuin hy E-erljtym^Tll of hlA 
ramoUfi sairaHin upon the aitne dayi To the n^ni'CS of con tcin 4^1:111 ry hiatoruins, cited "by 
M. Gschaid, airvy be nd'lci) lliose of Varider Haer, ii- V,, and of two ri>r?ici| Writers, 
i'resident DcThnu /Hiil. Universelle, V. fib. kj. 3t6), and Cnidinal BeniivogiJo (Gueipa 
di FLfuiira, il, ja), Hoofd, net n coni^mFomFj' eertninly. bui burn within four or fiva 
yean of the evcni, relate* ihc anecdttte, but ihcDwa a donbt upon ila accuracy- Hi^t. it. 
■)^.. These in-clirsd 10 actiuii the Haron of liawiHg pcrpetrnt^il thfl imniDnal wiitieiam, 
wfilf ffivc h\m tlie benefit ajfihe donht if they think it a remoiinbl'e one- That it U 10, 
tbfyhnys the high Auihoiity of M. Gachard and of the Pr^rosI Iloord, 
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[purpose of inducin|f his Majesty to grant the Requests 
Everything; worthy o£ the King's LinafTccted (naive) and 
customary henigiiity cni^lit be -expected as to the result. 
The Duchess had already, with the assistance of the state 
and privy councillors, l<nights of the Fleece and gfovern- 
ors, commenced a project for moderating the edicts to be 
laid before the King. As her authority did not allow her 
to suspend the inquisition and placarclsj she was confi' 
dent that the petitioners would be satisfied with the special 
application about to be made to the King-. Meantime, 
she would give orders to aJl inquisitors, that they should 
proceed "■ modestly and discreetly "'' in their office, so 
that ho one would have cause to complain. Her Hig-h- 
ness hoped likewisic that the gentlenten on their part 
would conduct themselves in a loyal and satisfactory 
manner ; thus proving that they had no intention to make 
innovations In the ancient religion of the country. ^ 

Upon the ne\t day but one, Monday, 8th of April, 
Brederode, attended by a number of the confederates, 
again made his appearance at the palace, for the purpose 
of delivering an answer to the Apostille. In this second 
paper the confederates rendered thanks for the prompt 
reply which the Duchess had given to their Request, ex- 
pressed regrets that she did not feci at liberty to suspend 
the inquisition, and declared their confidence that she 
would at once give such orders to the inquisitors and 
magistrates that prosecutions for religious matters should 
cease, until the King's further pleasure should be de- 
clared. They professed themselves desirous of maln- 
tsining whatever regulations should be thereafter estab- 
lished bv his Majesty, with the advice and consent of the 
states-general, for the security of the ancient religion, 
and promised to conduct themselves generally in such 
wise that her Highness would have every reason to be 
satisfied with them. They, moreover, requested that 
the Duchess would cause the Petition to be printed in 
authentic form by the government printer.^ 

The admission that the confederates would maintain 
the ancient rclij^ion had been obtained , as Margaret in- 
formed her brother, through the dexterous management 
of Hoogstraatcn, without suspicion on the part of the 

1 fi'oppens, %S4, Kqq. Giocd v- PrintL, iL S4, sqq. SRa.c]n, v. iSC Bur, ]L 5^ 
Hopper, 7_4, 75. 

' Bor, li. 65. Hopper, 74, 75, Gratis v, PripsL,, Archives, ii- SS, 8j. Foppew 
Sujipl^roml. ii. 3 j3i 
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petitioners that the proposition for such a declaration 
rame from her.^ 

The Duchess replied by word of mouth to the second 
address thus made to lier by the confederates, that she 
could not go beyond the Apostille, which she had put 
on record. She had already caused letters for the in- 
quisitors and inag"istrates to be drawn up. The minutes 
for those instructions should be laid before the confeder- 
ates by Count Hougstraaten and Secretary Berty. As for 
the printing of their petition, she was willing- to grant 
their demand, and would give orders to that effect.^ 

The gentlemen having received this answer, retired into 
the great hall. After a few minutes' consultation, how- 
evety they returned to the council-chamber, where the 
Seigneur d'Esquerdes, one of their number, addressed a 
few parting words, in the name of his associates, to the 
Kegent; concluding: with a request that she would de- 
clare the confederates to have done no act, and made no 
demonstration, inconsistent with their duty and with a 
perfect respect for his Majesty. 

To this demand the Duchess answered somewhat drily 
that she could not be judge in such a cause. Time and 
their future deeds, she observed, could only bear witness 
as to their purposes. As for declarations from her, they 
must be satislied with the Apostille which they had already 
received.^ 

With this response, somewhat more tart than agree- 
able, the nobles were oblig^ed to content themselves, and 
they accordingly took their leave. 

It must be confessed that they had been disposed to 
slide rather cavalierly over a pood deal of ground towards 
the great object which they had in view. Certainly the 
petitio principii was a main feature of their logic. They 
had, in their second address, expressed perfect confidence 
as to two very considerable concessions. The Duchess 
was practically to suspend the inqui.sition, although she 
had declared herself without authority for that purpose- 
The King, who claimed, tJe jure and de jaclo, the whole 
legislative power, was thenceforth to make laws on 
religious matters by and with the consent of tlie states- 
general. Certainly, these ends were very laudable, and if 
a civil and religious revolution could have been effected 

' Fcppeni, Suppliiat^l, ii, 339. (Letter ct Mnrgnrel of Pnirin.) 
" Fopprns, SuppMinei)[,iL 335, 336. Ear, II. 60, 61. ■ Bqt^ Hoofd, Strada, ubi ncp. 
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by a few genttemen going: to court in fine clothes to 
present a petition, and by sitting down to a tremendous 
banquet afterwards, Brederode and his associates were 
the men to accomplish the task. Unfortunately, a sea 
of blood and long- years of conflict lay between the 
nation and the promised land, which for a moment seemed 
so nearly within reach. 

Meantime the next important Step in Brederode's eyes 
was a dinner. He accordingly invited the confederates 

I to a magrnificent repast which he had ordered to be pre- 
pared in the Culemberg; mansion. Three hundred guests 
sat down, Upon the 8th of April, to this luxurious banquet, 
which was destined to become historical.! 

I The. board glittered with silver and gold. The wine 
circulated with more than its usual rapidity among the 
band of noble Bacchanals, who were never weary of 
drinking the healths of Brederode, of Orange, and Eg- 
mont. It was thought that the occasion imperiously de- 
manded an extraordinary carouse, and the political events 
of the past three days lent an additional e^icitement to the 
wine. There was an earnest discussion as to an appro- 
priate name to he given to their confederacy. Should they 
caU themselves the " Society of Concord," the restorers 
of lost liberty, or by what other attractive title should 
the league be baptized? Brederode was, however, already 
prepared to settle the question. He knew the value of a 
popular and original name; he possessed the instinct by 
which adroit partisans in every ajje have been accustomed 
to convert the reproachful epithets of their opponents into 
watchwords of honour, and he had already made his pre- 
parations for a startling theatrical effect. Suddenly, amid 
the din of voices, he arose, with all hts rhetorical powers 
at command. He recounted to the company the obser- 
vations which the Seigneur de Bcrlaymont was reported 
to have made to the Duchcss, upon the presentation of 
the Request, and the name which he had thought fit to 

1 StT.ida, V. iS6-iBa. Hoijfil. it, 77. RintivoElio, iL ji. VanJiir Vyncltt, L a^s-adj, 
Tilt tnanu^CTipi, en.tiiled, '' Pjccbb conc«m3nil Ic^ troiibloa cles PayH.■^."l'^," bclon^ifig" lo 
Ihe Gsraid CollcElioit m the J^rclilvesorOte HaRue, and ^<ictib«J ti> Weyenburij, givei a 
timiW accoMin? ; fumlahlng", aiklioagh Iterlaymont'a n:ti]iG is >iiot jxctvaSiv m en [hjtimI ^ an 
eddiitiminl Canlvnurfntary aitlhoriLy (a l.he ncc^ts/Ty of the ccmmanly- received rniralivc. 
•■ L* 5ig. de Bredernde 111 un fcsiin mUETiiliciUP, oQ le tiniivereiii 300 gcnlil^hrtmrnM, 
Icsqiicis jic liiciit apf'i!U<' £u,titijc, lie tfay rocca^Ian pourquoy, aulticmcni qu'aukuna 
ilispnl que I* source el orjcine en &eroit qu'cn presci^tanl Icur req,, en c^rvalitr dt tpriirt 
del /liHiifintifj! da conaeil dt s™i iJlMeciist h dire, ' Mudnme, ne ctaign*! ricn se mdI 
Gueulx e[ j^Eris de pet1i pauvoir, pt de Tai^t Ec»i itits ^uciBiUhonirm d« l:a Hgue s'CDtiE 
appEUEtEnt onlinnirenienl SMguciilii.'" — Compare StTftdA, HooftI, dbi tup, 
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apply to them collectively.^ Most of the gentlemen then 
heard the memorable sarcasm for tlie first time. Great 
w;is the indignation of all, that the state councillor should 
have dared to stigmatize as beggars a band of gentle- 
men with the best blood of the land in their veins. 
Brederode, on the contrary, smoothing their anger, 
assured them with good humour that notliing could be 
more fortunate, " They call us beggars !" said he; 
" let us accept the name. We will contend with the in- 
quisition, but remain loyal to the King, even till com- 
pelled to wear the beggar's sack." 

He then beckoned to one of his pages, who brought 
him a leathern wailet, such as was worn at that day by 
professional mendicants, together with a large wooden 
bowl, which also formed part of their regular appurten- 
ances. Brederode immediately hung the wallet around 
his neck, filled the bowl with wine, lifted it with both 
hands, and drained it at a draught. " Long live the 
Beggars 1" he cried, as he wiped his beard and set the 
bowl down. " Vivent fes ^ueuix." Then for the first 
time, from the lips of those reckless nobles rose the 
famous cry, which was so often to ring over land and 
sea> amid blazing cities, on blood-stained decks, through 
the smoke and carnage of many a stricken field. The 
humour of Brederode was hailed with deafening shouts 
of applause. The Count then threw the wallet around 
the neck of bis nearest neighbour, and handed him the 
wooden bowl. Each guest, Jn turn, donned the mendi- 
cant's knapsack. Pushing aside his golden goblet, each 
filled the beggar's bowl to the brim, and drained it to the 
beggars' health. Roars of laughter and shouts of " Vi- 
•vettt les giieulx," shook the walls of the stately mansion, 
as they were doomed never to shake again. The shib- 
boleth was invented. The conjuration which they had 
been anxiously seeking was found. Their enemies had 
provided them with a spell, which was to prove, in after- 
days, potent enough to start a spirit from palace or 
hovel, forest or wave, as the deeds of the "wild beg- 
gars," the "wood beggars," and the "beggars of the 
sea " taught Philip at last to understand the nation which 
he had driven to madness. 

When the wallet and bow] had made the circuit of the 
table, they were suspended to a pillar in the hall. Each 

I PonLasPayen, li,, MS, 
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ho{ the company in succession then threw some salt into 
his goblets aodj placing himsdf under these symbols of 
the brotherhoodf repeated a. jingling distich, produced 
impromptu for the occasion. 

" By ihia sail, by ihis liicad, by this wallet stlU, 
I'Slo^ be^gar^ r^haiige noE^ irel wh'a will." 1 

This fidicuious ceremony completed the rites by which 
the confederacy received its name ; but the banquet was 
by no means terminated. The uproar became furious. 
The younger and more reckless nobles abandoned them- 
selves to revelry, which would have shamed heathen 
Saturnalia. They renewed to each other, every moment, 
their vociferous oaths of fidelity to Ihe common cause, 
drained huge beakers to the beggars' health, turned 
their caps and doublets inside out, danced upon chairs 
and tables.* Several addressed each other as Lord 
Abbot, or Reverend Prior, of this or that religious insti- 
tution, thus indicating the means by which some of them 
hoped to mend their broken fortunes.^ 

While the tumult was at its height, the Prince of 
Orange with Counts Horn and Egmont entered the apart- 
ment. They had been dining quietly with Mansfeld, who 
was confined to his house with an inflamed eye,^ and 
they were on their way to the council-chamber, where the 
sessions were now prolonged nightly to a late hour. 
Knowing that Hoogstraaten, somewhat against his will, 
had been induced to be present at the banquet, they had 
come round by the way of Culembcrg House, to induce 
him to retire.^ They were also disposed, if possible, to 
abridge the festivities which their inllt.ience would have 
been powerless to prevent. 

These great nobles, as soon as they made their appear- 
ance, were surrounded by a crew of " beggars," mad- 
dened and dripping with their recent baptism of wine, 
who compelled them to drink a cup amidst shouts of 
" Vivent ie rot et les gueiilx!" The meaning of this cry 
they of course could not understand, for even those who 
had heard Berlaymont's contemptuous remarks, might 
not remember the exact term which he had used, and 
certainly could not be aware of the importance to which 

1 " Par le acl, par Ic imin, par le bt-sathc, 

Les gu«jti! n* -eljangirQiiL quoy iiu'on h Tapli^" 

FdiUus Payca MS. Vander Hacr. 
n Vander Haer, 315, * PsniUB Payen MS. 

i Proclsdu ComudcHornes.— Foppenj, i. ifij. ' Ihid., i. 160-163. 
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it had just been elevated. As for Ham, he dislikcdt and 
had long before quarrelled with, Brederode,^ had pre- 
vented many persons from signing the Compromise, and, 
although a guest at that time of Orange, was in the 
habit of retiring to bed before supper,^ to avoid the com- 
pany of many who frequented the house. Yet his pre- 
sence for a few moments, with the best intentions, at the 
conclusion of this famous banquet, was made one of the 
most deadly charges which were afterwards drawn up 
against him by the Crown. The three seigniors refused 
to be seated, and remained but for a moment, " the 
length of a Miserere," taking with them Hoogstraaten 
as they retired. They also prevailed upon the whole 
party to break up at the same time, so that their presence 
had served at least to put a conclusion to the disgraceful 
riot. When they arrived at the council-chamber they 
received the than lis of the Duchess for what they had 
done.^ 

Such was the first movement made by the members of 
the Compromise. Was It strange that Orange should 
feel little affinity with such companions? Had he not 
reason to hesitate, if the sacred cause of civil and religious 
liberty could only be maintained by these defenders and 
with such assistance? 

The " beggars " did not content themselves with the 
name alone of the time-honoured fraternity of Mendicants 
in which they had enrolled themseHves. Immediately after 
the Culemberg banqyet, a costume for the confederacy 
was decided upon. These young- gentlemen, discarding 
gold lace and velvet, thought it expedient to array them- 
selves In doublets and hose of ashen grey, with short 
cloaks of the same colour, all of the coarsest materials. 
They appeared in this guise in the streets, with common 
felt hats on their heads, and beggars' pouches and bowls 
at their sides. They caused also medals of lead and 
copper to be struck, bearing upon one side the head of 
Philip; upon the reverse, two hands clasped within a 
wallet, with the motto, " Faithful (a the King, even to 
wearing the beggar's sack."* TJiese badges they wore 
around their necks, or as buttons to their hats. As a 

1 Vaniier Hael, tij, Jifi. 

9 " Nc bnuEca Au lict quand ]'□□ diuttiiE ail »Mipp«ii."— Proct^ de Homcf. Foppeos, 
f^ iS-j. ' FoppeTift, SiippI Oilier T, ubi snp- 

^ Fatit\is Fnynir VS. Pitcos ctmcemartt, etc., MR.-yComp. SlJada; Hoftfd ! Beali- 
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further distinction tKey shaved their beards cEose, except- 
ing their inoustachioSi which were left long and pendant 
in the Turkish fashion^^ that custom, as it seemed, being 
an additional characteristic of Mendicants. 

Very siion after these events the nobles of the league 
dispersed from the capital to their various homes. Brede- 
rode rode out of Brussels at the head of a band of 
cavaliers, who saluted the concourse of applauding 
spectators with a discharj^e of their pistols. Forty-three 

■ g^entlemen accompanied hini to Antwerp, where he halted 
for a flight.^ The Duchess had already sent notice to 
the magistrates of thai city of his intended visit, and 
warned them to have an eye upon his proceedings. " The 
great begg-ar," 3 as Hoogstraaten called him, conducted 
himself^ however, with as much propriety as could be 
expected. Four or five thousand of the inhabitants 
thronged about the hotel where he had taken up his 
quarters. He appeared at a window with his wooden 
bowl, filled with wine, in his hands, and his wallet at 
his side. He assured the multitude that he was ready to 
die to defend the good people of Antwerp and of all the 
Netherlands against the edicts and the inquisition. Mean- 
time he drank their healths, and begged ail who accepted 
the pledge to hold up their hands. The populace, highly 
amused, held up and clapped their hands as honest Brede- 
rode drained his bowl, and were soon afterwards per- 
suaded to retire in great good humour.* 

These proceedings were all chronicled and transmitted 
to Madrid. It was also both publicly reported and secretly 
registered, that Brcderode had eaten capons and other 
meat at Antwerp, upon Good Friday, which happened to 
be the day of his visit to that city. He denied the charge, 
however, with ludicrous vehemence. "They who have 
told Madame that wc ate meat in Antwerp," he wrote to 
Count Louisj " have Hed wickedly and miserably, twenty- 
four feet down In their throats."^ He added that his 
nephew, Charles Mansfeld, who, notwithstanding the in- 
dignant prohibition of his father, had assisted at the pre- 
sentation of the Request, and was then in his uncle's 
company at Antwerp, had ordered a capon, which Erede- 

1 " I jiksans en Jrwiiiubi lea nariuia loiit:ue.'i mojrnirr,itact]urs S In. lutcqucuqiia" — 
Plicea conceniafii I'HisL. des P. B., etc, MS.— Coinii. Strada, v. iS^ 
a SlraJa, V. Iff. 

' " Le grsnl gsq."— Crnen v. I'rin5l.[ ArchiveB, eic., IL iS«. _ * Strad*. V. rfli. 
■ CotTupancJaniix ds Philippe ILii. 4iOr 4"' Grocn v. Prinib, Aiclliva, etCi, IL 
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rode had countermanded. "They told me afterwards," 
said he, "that my nephew had broiled a sausage In his 
chamber. I suppose that he thought himself in Spainj 
where they allow themselves such dainties."^ 

Let it not be thought that these trifles are beneath the 
dig:nity of history. Matters like these filled the whole 
soul of Philip, swelled the bills of indictment for thou- 
sands of hig:her and better men than Brederode, and 
furnished occupation as well for secret correspondents 
and spies as for the most dig"nified functionaries of govern- 
ment. Capons or sausages on Good FridEiy, the Psalms 
of Clement Marot, the Sermon on the Mount in the 
vernacular, led to the rack, the gribbet and the stake, 
but ushered in a war ag^ainst the inquisition which was 
to last for eighty years. Brederode was not to be the hero 
of that party which he disgraced by his buffoonery. Had 
he lived, he might, perhaps, like many of his confederates, 
have redeemedj by his bravery in the field, a character 
which his orgies had rendered despicable. He now left 
Antwerp for the north of Holland, where, -as he soon after- 
wards reported to Count Louis, "the begg^ars were as 
numerous as. the sands on the sea-shore." ^ 

His " nephew Charles," two months afterwards, obeyed 
his father's injunction^ and withdrew formally from the 
confederacy.^ 

Meantime the rumour had gone abroad that the Re- 
quest of the nobles had already produced good fruit, that 
the edicts were to be mitigated, the inquisllion abolished, 
liberty of conscience eventually to prevail. " Upon these 
reports," says a contemporary, " all the vermin of exiles 
and fugitives for religion, as well as those- who had kept 
in concealment, began to lift up their heads and thrust 
forth their horns."* It was known that Margaret of 
Parma had ordered the inquisitors and magistrates to 
conduct themselves " moc!cstly and discreetly." ft was 
known that the privy council was hard at work upon the 
project for "moderating " the edicts. Modestly and dis- 
creetly t Margaret oE Parma, almost immediately after 
giving these orders, and while the " Moderation " was 
still in the hands of the lawyers, informed her brother 

• C'Un'eSpQnitlDC? fle Philippn 11., !. 410, ^ti. Groen v. Prtnst., Archives, etc., ii. 
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that she had g^iven personal attention to the case of a 
person who had snatched the holy wafer from the priest's 
hand at Oudenarde. This "quidam," as she called him 
— for his name was heneath the cognizance of an Em- 
peror's bastard daughter — had by her orders received 
rig-orous and cxempEary justice.^ And what was the 
" rigorous and exemplary justice " thus inflicted upon 
the "quidam"? The procurator of the neighbouring' 
city of Tournay has enabled us to answer. The young 
man, who was a tapestry weaver, Hans Tlskacn by 
name, 3 had, upon the goth of May, thrown the holy wafer 
upon the ground. For this crime, which was the same 
as that committed on Christmas-day of the previous year 
by Eertrand le Bias, at Tournay, he now met with a 
similar although not quite so severe a punishment. Hav- 
ing gone quietly home after doing the deed, he was 
pursued, arrested, and upon the Saturday ensuing taken 
to the market-place of Oudenarde. Here the right hand 
with which he had committed the offence was cut off, 
and he was then fastened to the stake and burned to 
death over a slow fire. He was fortunately not more than 
a quarter of an hour in torment, but he persisted in his 
opinions, and called on God for support to his last 
breath. 3 

This homely tragedy was enacted at Oudenarde, the 
birth-place of Duchess Margaret. She was the daughter 
of the puissant Charles the Fifth, but her mother was 
only the daughter of a citizen of Oudenarde; of a "qui- 
dam " like the nameless iveavcr who had thus been burned 
by her express order. It was not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the circumstance could operate in so great a 
malefactor's favour. Moreover, at the same moment, 
she sent orders that a like punishment should be inflicted 
upon another person then in a Flemish prison, for the 
crime of anahaptism.* 

The privy counciU assisted by thirteen knights of the 
Fleece, had been hard at work, and the result of their 
wisdom was at last revealed in a " Moderation " consist- 
ing of fifty-three articles. ^ 

What now was the substance of those fifty-three 

I "'Slcomtni! ajaJit comniandd que la justice ■* Tnict d'un quidam h Aijdcnncrde, qui 
ces jours Hyanlpunse la salnclt hoilie tMnracr^* lioradea mnin-s du iirBstre, l'aj«:ii« par 
t*TTe, duqurl s'esi faicr rignureuse el eiomjiUirc justice."— RcilTcnlH^rg, Corteipoadance 
Metc. d'Aulr., 45- _ _ ^ B&r, ii- 6a. 

3 Pafntisi-r (1? In Bnire. ft-ecopil, frlc, MS. id the Bmssels Archivps, f. i6vo. 

* Btifferberg, Ccine!pandilncCj 4j, ^ Ep. ad Hepptmni, 459. 
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articles, so painfully elaborated by Viglius, so handsomely 
drawn up into shape by Councillor d'Assonleville? Simply 
In substitute the haller for the fagfot. After elimination 
of all verbiage, tliis fact was the only residuum. ^ It was 
most distinctly laid down that all forms of relig-ion 
except the Roman Catliolic were forbidden ; that no 
public or secret conventicles were to be allowed ; that all 
heretical writings were to be suppressed; that all curious 
inquiries into the Scriptures were to be prohibited. Per- 
sons who infringed these reg^ulations were divided into 
two classes-^the misleaders and the misled. There was 
an affectation of granting mercy to persons in tlie second 
category, while deatli was denounced upon those compos- 
ing the first. Jt was merely an affectation ; for the 
rambling- statute was so open In all its clauses, that the 
Juggernaut car of persecution could be driven through the 
whole of them, whenever such a course should seem ex- 
pedient. Every man or woman in the Netherlands might 
be placed in the list of the misleaders, at the discretion 
of the ofiiciaEs. The pretended mercy to the misgmded 
was a mere delusion. The SMpcrintcndents, preachers, 
teachers, ministers, sermon -makers, deacons, and other 
officers, were to be executed with the halter, with confisca- 
tion of their whole property. So much was very plain. 
Other heretics, however, who would abjure their heresy 
before the bishop, might be pardoned for the first offence. 
but if obstinate, were to be banished. This seemed an 
indication of mercy, at least to the repentant criminals. 
But who were these "' other " heretics? All persons who 
discussed religious matters were to be put to death. All 
persons, not having studied theology at a " renowned 
university," who searched and expounded the Scriptures, 
were to be put to death. Afl persons in whose houses 
any act of the perver.se religion should be committed, 
were to be put to death. All persons who harboured 
or protected ministers and teachers of any sect, were to 
be put to death. All the criminals thus carefully enumer- 
ated were to be executed, whether repentant or not. If, 
however, they abjured their errors, they were to be 
beheaded instead of being strangled. Thus it was obvious 
that almost any heretic might be brought to the halter at 
a moment's notice. 

Strictly speaking, the idea of death by the halter or the 

'' Sm the tmxt of the proposed ModeiutlaD k. fifty-threo ailiclc^ in Bar, i. f. A4, 65, 66. 
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aKe was less shocking to the imag^ination than that of 
being- burned or buried aJive. In this respect, therefore, 
the edicts were softened by the proposed "Moderation." 
It would, however, always be difficult to persuade any 
considerable number of intelligent persons, that the in- 
flictian of a violent death, by whatever process, on account 
of religious opinions, was an act of clemency. The 
Netherlandcrs v^^ere, however, to be persuaded into this 
belief. The draft of the new edict was ostentatious[y 
called the " Moderatie " or the "Moderation." It was 
very natural, therefore, that the common people, by a 

» quibble, which is the same in Flemish as in English, 
should call the proposed " Moderation " the " Murder- 
ation. " ^ The rough mother-wit of the people had already 

• characterized and annihilated the project, while dull 
formalists were carrying it through the preliminary stages. 
A vote in favour of the project having been obtained 
from the estates of Artois, Hainault, and Flanders, the 
instructions for the envoys, Baron Montigny and Marquis 
Berghcn, were made out in conformity to the scheme,^ 
Egmont had declined the mission,^ not having reason to 
congratulate himself upon the diplomatic success of his 
visit to Spain in the preceding year. The two nobles who 
consented to undertake the office were persuaded into 

• acceptance sorely against their will. They were aware 
that their political conduct since the King's departure 
from the country had not always been deemed satisfac- 
tory at Madrid, but they were of cOurse far from suspect- 
ing the true state of the royal mind. They were both 
as sincere Catholics and as loyal gentlemen as Granvelle, 
but they were not aware how continuously, during a 

• long course of years, that personage had represented them 
to Philip as renegades and rebels. They had maintained 
the constitutional rights of the state, and they had de- 
clined to act as executioners for the inquisition, but they 
were vet to !earn that such demonstrations amounted to 
high treason. 

Montigny departed, on the 29th May, from Brussels.* 

He left the bride to whom he had been wedded amid 

scenes of festivity, the preceding autumn — the unborn 

child who was never to behold its father's face. He re- 

H ceived warnings in Parts, by which he scorned to profit. 

■ 1 Mcieren. n, aS. HoOfd, iiu Br. * CrmEponiaaet At PhiUppc [I., L ^ta. 
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The Spanish ambassador in that city informed him that 
Philip's wrath at the recent transactions in the Nether- 
lands was high. He was most sig'nificantly requested, 
by a ieadinfT personage in France, to feign illness, or to 
take refuge in any expedient by which he might avoid the 
fuliilment of his mission.* Such hints had no effect In 
turning: him from his course, and he proceeded to Madrid, 
where he arrived on the 17th of June.^ 

His colleague in the mission. Marquis Berg-lien, had 
been prevented from setting forth at tlie same time, by 
an accident which, under the circumstances, might almost 
seem ominous. Walking through the palace park, in a 
place where some gentlemen were playing at pall-mall, 
he was accidentally struck in the leg by a wooden ball.* 
The injury, although trifling, produced so much irritation 
and fever that he was confined to his bed for several 
weeks. It was not until the ist of July* that he was 
able to take his departure from Brussels. Both these un- 
fortunate nobles thus went forth to fulfil that dark and 
mysterious destiny from which the veil of three centuries 
has but recently been removed. 

Besides a long historical discourse, in eighteen chapters, 
delivered by way of instruction to the envoys, Margaret 
sent a courier beforehand with a variety of intelJigence 
concerning the late events. Alonzo del Canto, one of 
Philip's spies in the Netherlands, also wrote to Inform tiie 
King that the two ambassadors were the real authors of 
all the troubles then existing in the country.^ Cardinal 
Granvellc, too. renewed his previous statements in a con- 
fidential comaiunication to his Majesty> adding that no 
persons more appropriate could have been selected than 
Berghen and Montigny, for they knew better than any 
one else the .state of alTajrs in which they had borne the 
principal part.^ Nevertheless, Montigny, upon hi.'; arrival 
in Madrid on the 17th of June, was received by Philip 
with much apparent cordiality, admitted immediately to 
an audience,'' and assured in the strongest terms that 
there was no dissatisfaction in the royal mind against 
the seigniors, whatever false reports might be circulated 
to that effect. In other respects, the result of this and 

1 ■HodfiE iiL So. 2 CtTTcspondonce de Philippe It., L ^iHi. 
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his succeed Lngf interviews with the monarch was 
'sufficiently meagre. 

It couid not weU be otherwise. The mission of the 
envoys was an elaborate farce to introduce a terrible 
tragedy. They were sent to procure from Philip 
the abolition oi the inquisition and the moderation of the 
edicts. At the very moment, however, of all these legis' 
lative and diplomatic arrangements, Margaret of Parma 
was in possession of secret letters from Phijjp, which she 
was charged to deliver to the Archbishop of Sorrento, 
papal nuncio at the imperial court, then on a special 
visit to Brussels. This ecclesiastic had come to the 
Netherlands ostensibly to confer with the Prince of Orange 
upon the affairs of his principality, to remonstrate with 
Count Culemberg^ and to take measures for the reforma- 
tion of the clergy. The real object of his mission, how- 
Bever, was to devise means for strengthening the inquisi- 
tion and suppressing heresy in the provinces. Philip, at 
whose reqiiest he had come, Iiad charged him by no 
means to divuEge the secret, as the King was anxious to 
have it believed that the ostensible was the only business 
which the prelate had to perform in the country. Mar- 
garet accordingly delivered to him the private letters, 
in which Philip avowed his determination to maintain the 
inquisition and the edicts in nil their rigour, but enjoined 
profound secrecy upon the subject.^ The Duchess, there- 
Kfore, who knew the face of the cards, must have thought 
"it a superfluous task to continue the game, which to 
Philip's cruel but procrastinating temperament was per- 
haps a pleasurable excitement. 

The scheme for mitigating the edicts by the substitu- 
tion of strangling for burning, was not destined there- 
fore for much success either in Spain or in the provinces ; 
but the people by whom the next great movement was 
made in the drama of the revolt, conducted themselves 

»in a manner to shame the sovereign who oppressed, and 
the riotous nobles who had undertaken to protect their 
liberties. 

At this very moment, in the early summer of 1566, 

»many thousands of burghers, merchants, peasants,, and 
gentlemen, were seen mustering and marching throu£:h 
the fields of every province, armed with arquebus, javelin, 

I R«15cnbcrg, ComapaDdancG de Maig. d'Aut., ;8-€i. Ciirrupcndancc de Philipps 
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pike and broadswurd. For what purpose were these 
^athering-s? Only to hear sermons and to sing hymns 
in the opea air, as it was unlawful to profane the churches 
with such rites. This was the lirst g^reat popular phase 
of the Netherland rebeUion. Notwithstanding the edicts 
and tlie inqiiisition with their daily hecatombs, notwith- 
standing the special publication at this time throughout 
the country by the Duchess Regent that ail the sanguin- 
ary statutes concerning rehgion were in as great vigour 
as ever,^ notwithstanding that Margaret offered a re- 
ward of seven hundred crowns to the man who would 
bring her a preacher dead or alive, ^ the popular thirst for 
the exercises of the reformed reUgion could no longer be 
slaked at the obscure and hidden fountains where their 
priests had so long privately ministered. 

Partly emboldened by a temporary lull in tlie persecu- 
tion» partly encouraged by the presentation of the Request 
and by the events to which it had given risCf the Re- 
formers now came boldly forth from their lurking places 
and held their religious meetings in the light of day. The 
consciousness of numbers and of right had brought tlie 
conviction of strength. The audacity of the Reformers 
WHS wonderful to the mind of President Viglius, who 
could find no language strong enough with which to 
characterize and to deplore such blasphemous conduct.^ 
The field-preaching seemed in the eyes of government to 
spread with the rapidity of a malignant pestilence. The 
miasma flew upon the wtngs of the wind. As early as 
1562, there had been public preaching in the nelghbrnir- 
hood of Ypres. The eMccutions which followed, how- 
ever, had for the time suppressed the practice both in 
that place as well as throughout Flanders and the rest 
of the provinces. It now broke forth as by one innpuJse 
from one end of the country to the other. In the latter 
part of June, Hermann Strycker or Modet, a monk who 
had renounced his vows to become one of the most 
popular preachers in the Reformed Church, addressed a 
cangrcgatiori of seven or eight thousand persons in the 
neighbourhood of Ghent.* Peter Dathenus, another 
unfrocked monk, preached at various places in West 
Flanders, with great effect. A man endowed with a vio- 
lent, stormy eloquence, intemperate as most zealots, he 

' Poiirin Paypn US. Pasquicr de la Barre MS. S Prin<iT!t Payen MS. 
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was then rendering; better services to the cause of the 
Reformation than he was destined to do at later periods. 

But apostate priests were not the only preachers. To 
the incfTable disgust of the conservatives in Church and 
State, there were men with little education, utterly de- 
void of Hebrew, of lowly station— hatters, curriersj tan- 
ners, dyers, and the like, — who began to preach also ; 
remcmbering-f unseasonably perhaps^ that the early 
disciples, selected by the founder of Christianity, had not 
all been doctors of theolog-y, with diplomas from a "re- 
nowned university." But if the nature of such men were 
subdued to what it worked in, that charge could not he 
brought against ministers with the learning" and accom- 
plishments of Ambrose VVille, ^!at■nie^, Guy de Bray, or 
Francis Junius, the man whom Scaliger called the " gfceat- 
est of all theologians since the days of the apostles."^ 
An aristocratic sarcasm could not be levelled against 
Peregrine de la Grange, of a noble family in Pro%'ence, 
with the fiery blood of southern France in his veins, brave 
as his nation, learned, eloquent, enthusiastic, wiho gal- 
loped to his field -preaching on horseback, and fired a 
pistol-shot as a signal for his cotigregaiion to give at- 
tention.^ 

On the 28th of June, 15&6, at eleven o'clock at night, 
there was an assemblage of six thousand people near 
Tournay, at the bridge of ErnonvLlle, to hear a sermon 
from Ambrose Wille, a man who had studied theology in 
Geneva, at the feel of Calvin, and who now, with a 
Special price upon his head,^ was preaching the doctrines 
he had learned. Two days afterwards, ten thousand 
people assembled at the same spot, to hear Peregrine de la 
Grange. Governor MoulbaiS thundered forth a proclama- 
tion from the citadel, warning all men that the edicts were 
as rigorous as ever, and that every man, woman, or child 
■who went to these preachings, was incurring the penalty 
of death. ' The people became only the more ardent 
and excited. Upon Sunday, the 7th of July, twenty 
thousand persons assembled at the same bridge to hear 
Ambrose Wille. One man in thrCe was armed. Some 
had arquebuses, others pi&tols, pikes, swords, pitch- 
forks, poniards, clubs. The preacher, for whose appre- 
.ension a fresh reward had been offered, was escorted to 
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his pulpit by a hundred mounted troopers. He hefcgtd 
his audience not to be scared from the word of God by 

menace ; assured them that ahhoug'h but a poor 
preacher himself, he held a divine commission: that he 
had no fear of death; that, should he fall, there were 
many better than he to supply his place, and fifty 
thousand men to avenge his murder.* 

The Duchess sent forth proclamations by hundreds. 
She ordered the instant suppression of these armed 
assemblies and the arrest of the preachers. But of what 
avail were proclamations ag'ainst such numbers with 
weapons in their hands? Why irritate to madness these 
hordes of enthusiasts, who were now entirely pacific, and 
who marched back to the city, after conclusion of divine 
service, with perfect decorum? All classes of the popula- 
tion went eag^crly to the sermons. Tlie g'entry of the 
place, the rich merchants, the notables, as well as the 
humbler artisans and labourers, all had received the infec- 
tion. The professors of the Reformed relig^ion out- 
numbered the Catholics by five or si\ to one. On Sundays 
and other holidays, during the hours of 5er\-ice, Tournay 
was literally emptied of its inhabitants. The streets were 
as silent as if war or pestilence had swept the place. The 
Duchess sent orders, but she sent no troops. The trained- 
bands of the city, the cross-bow men of St. Maurice, the 
archers of St. Sebastian, the sword-players of St. 
Christopher, could not be ordered from Tournay to 
suppress the preaching-, for they had al! gone to the 
preaching- themselves. How idle, therefore, to send 
peremptory orders without a matchlock to enforce the 
command.^ 

Throughout Flanders similar scenes were enacted. The 
meetings were encampments, for the Reformers now came 
to their religious services armed to the teeth, determined, 
if banished from the churches, to defend their right to the 
fields. Barricades of upturned wagons, branches, and 
planks, were thrown up around the camps. Strong 
guards of mounted men were stationed at every avenue, 
Outlying scouts gave notice of approaching danger, and 
guided the faithful into the enclosure. Pedlars and 
hawkers plied the trade upon which the penalty of death, 
was fixed, and sold the forbidden hymn-books to all who 
chose to purchase.3 A strangle and contradictory spectacle I 
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army of criincnals doing deeds which could only be 
expiated at the slake; an entrenched rebellion, beardiiigf 
the government with pike, matchlock, javelin and barri- 
cade, and all for no more deadly purpose than to listen to 
the precepts of the pacific Jesus. 

Thus the preaching spread through the Watloon 
provinces to the northern Netherlands- Towards the end 
of July, an apostate monk, of singular eloquence, Peter 

■Gabriel by name, was announced to preach at Overeen 
hear Harlem.^ This was the first field-meeting which had 
taken place in Holland, The people were wild with 
enthusiasm ; tlie authorities beside themselves with appre- 
liension. People from the country flocked into the town 
by thousands. The other cities were deserted, Harlem 
was filled to overflowing'. Multitudes encamped upon the 
ground the nigrht before. The magistrates ordered the 
g^ates to be kept closed in the morning till long- after the 
usual hour. It was of no avail. Bolts and bars were but 
small impediments to enthusiasts who had travelled so 
many miles on foot or horseback to listen to a sermon. 
iThey climbed the walls, swam the moat and thronged to 
the place of meeting long before the doors had been 
opened. When these could no long-er be kept closed with- 
out a conflict, for which the mag-istrates were not 
prepared, the whole population poured out of the city 
11 with a single impulse. ^ Tens of thousands were assembled 
■upon the field. The bulwarks were erected as usual, the 
■ guards were posted, the necessary precautions taken. 
But upon this occasion, and in that region, there was but 
little danger to be apprehended. The multitude of 
Reformers made the edicts impossible, so long as no 
foreigfn troops were there to enforce them. The CQngreg"a- 
tlon was encamped and arranged En an orderly manner. 
The women, of whom there were many, were placed 
next the pulpit, which, upon this occasion, was formed 
of a couple of spears thrust into the earth, sustaining a 
cross-piece, against which the preacher might lean his 
back. The services commenced with the singing of a 
psalm by the whole vast assemblage. Clement Marot's 
verses, recently translated by Dathenus, were then new 
and popular. The strains of the monarch minstrel, 
chanted thus in their homely but nervous mother tongue 
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by a multitude who had but recently learned that all the 
poetry and rapture of devotion were not Irrevocably con- 
fined with a buried language, or immured in the precincts 
of a church, had never produced a more elevating effect- 
No anthem from the world- renowned organ in that ancient 
city ever awakened more lofty emotions than did tho.se ten 
thousand human voices ringfing from the grassy meadows 
in that fervid midsummer noon. When all was silent 
again, the preacher rose; a littSe, meagre man. who 
looked as if he might rather melt away beneath the blazing 
sunshine of July, than hold the multitude enchained four 
uninterrupted hours long-, by the magic of his tongue. 
His text was the 3th, 9th, and loth verses of the second 
chapter of Ephesians ; and as the slender monk spoke to 
his simple audience of God's grace, and of faith in Jesus, 
who had descended from above to save the lowliest and 
the most abandoned, if they would put their trust in Him, 
his hearers were alternately exahed with fervour or melted 
into tears. He prayed for all conditions of men — for 
themselves, their friends, their enemies, for the govern- 
ment wfiich had persecuted them, for the King whose face 
was turned upon them in anger. At times, according to 
one v/ho was present, not a dry eye was to be seen in the 
crowd. When the minister had finished, he left his 
congregation abruptly, for he had to travel all night in 
order to reach Alkmaar, where he was to preach upon the 
following day.^ 

By the middle of July the custom was established 
outside all the principal cities. Camp-meetings were held 
in some places; as, for instance, in the neighbourhood of 
Antwerp, where the congregations numbered often fifteen 
thousand ;2 and on some occasions were estimated at 
between twenty and thirty thousand persons at a time; 
"very many of them," said an eye-witness, "the best 
and wealthiest in the town." ^ 

The sect to which most of these worshippers belonged 
was that of Calvin. In Antwerp there were Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Anabaptists. Th-e Lutherans were the 
richest sect,* but the Calvinists the most numerous and 

I Brandt, 33a, 331. Mcmaricii VAa l.auftns Jacq^ Re^cl, t *«, jiii S9, dpud Bnudt. 
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enthusiastic. The Prince of Oranj^e at this moment was 
strenuously opposed both to Calvinism and Anabaptism, 
but inclining" to Luthcranism.^ Political reasons at this 
epoch doubtless influenced his mind in religious matters. 
The aid of the Lutheran princes of Germany, who detested 
the doctrines of Geneva, could hardly be relied upon for 
the NetheHanders, unless they would adopt the Confession 
of Augsburg^. The Prince knew that the Emperor, 
although inclined to the Reformation, was bitterly averse 
to Calvinism, and he was, thereforci desirous of healing 
the schism which existed in the general Reformed Church, 
To accomplish this, however, would be to g'ain a greater 
victory over the bigotry which was the prevailing- 
characteristic of the ag;e than perhaps could be expected. 
The Prince, from the first momcnt of his abandoning' the 
ancient doctrines, was disposed to make the attempt,^ 

The Duchess ordered the mag-istrates of Antwerp to 
put down these mass-meetings by means of the guild- 
militia. They replied that at an earlier day such a course 
might have been practicable, but that the sects had become 
quite too numerous for coercion. If the authorities were 
able to prevent the exercisc-'i of the Reformed religion 
within the city, it would be as successful a result as could 
be expected. To prevent the preaching outside tlie walls, 
by means of the burgher force, was an utter impossibility.^ 
The dilatoriness of the Sovereig-n placed the Regent 
in a frightful dilemma, but it was sufficiently obvious that 
the struggle could not long be deferred. "There will 
soon be a hard nut to crack," wrote Count Louis. " The 
King win never grant the preaching'; the people will 
never give it up, if it cost them their necks- There's a 
hard puff coming upon the country before long," * The 
Duchess was not yet authorized to levy troops, and she 
feared that if she commenced such operations, she should 
perhaps offend the King, while she at the same time might 
provoke the people into more effective military prepara- 
tions than her own.^ She felt that for one company levied 
by her, the sectaries could raise ten. Moreover^ she was 

tind die werdin In disHtr sudt AurCorfftriialwn.'"— Der andere lifliiffisl durchaui Calvinbeh, 
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entirely without money, even if she should otherwise think 
it expedient to enrol an army. Meantime she did what 
she could with '" public prayers, processions, fasts, 
sermons, exhortations," and other ecclesiastical machinery 
which she ordered the bishops to put in motion." Her 
situation was indeed sufficiently alarming". 

Egmont, whom many of the sectaries hoped to secure 
as their leader in case of a civil war,'^ showed no disposi- 
tion to encourage such hopes, but as little to take up arms 
against the people. He went to Flanders, where the 
armed assemblages for field-preaching had become so 
numerous that a force of thirty or forty thousand men 
cnight be set on foot almost at a moment's warning, and 
where the conservatives, in a state of alarm, desired the 
presence of their renowned governor,^ The people of 
Antwerp, on their part, demanded William of Orange. 
The Prince, who was hereditary burgrave of the city, had 
at first declined the invitation of the magistracy. The 
Duchess united her request with the universal prayer of 
the inhabitants. Events meantime had been thickening, 
and suspicion increasing, Meghem had been in the city 
for several days, much to the disgust of the Reformers, by 
whom he was hated. Aremberg was expected to join him, 
and it was rumoured that measures were secretly in 
progress under the auspices of these two leading cardinal- 
ists, for introducing a garrison, together with great store 
of ammunition, into the city. On the other hand, the 
"great beggar," Bredcrode, had taken up his quarters 
also in Antwerp; had been daily entertaining a crowd of 
roystering nobles at his hotel, previously to a second 
political demonstration which will soon be described, and 
was constantly parading the street^ followed by a swarm 
of adherents in the beggar livery. The sincere Reformers 
were made nearly as uncomfortable by the presence of 
their avowed friends, as by that of Meghcjn and Arem- 
berg", and earnestly desired to be rid of them all. Long 
and anxious were the ponderings of the magistrates upon 
all these subjects. It was determined, at last, to send a 
fresh deputation to Brussels, requestiiig the Regent to 
order the departure of Meghem, Aremberg, and Brcde- 
rode from Antwerp; remonstrating with her against any 
plan she might be supposed to entertain of sending 
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lercenary troops tnto the city ; pledf^ing the word of the 
^senate to keep the peace, meanwhile, by their regular 
force; and above all, imploring her once more, in the most 
urg^ent terms, to send thither the burgrave, as the only 
man who was capable of saving the city from the 

I calamities into which it was so likely to fall,i 
The Prince of Orange being thus urgently besought, 
both by the government of Antwerpj the inhabitants of 
that city, and by the Regent herself,- at last consented to 
make the visit so earnestly demanded. On the i.'^th July, 
he arrived in Antwerp. ^ The whole city was alive with 
enthusiasm. Half its population seemed to have come 
^-forth from the gates to bid him welcome, lining the road 
^■ior miles. The gate through which he was to pass, the 
^ramparts, the roofs of the houses were packed close, with 
expectant and eager faces. At least thirty thousand 

•persons had assembled to welcome their guest. A long 
cavalcade of eminent citizens had come as far as Berghen 
to meet him and to escort him into the city. Brederodcj 
attended by some of the noble confederates, rode at 
the head of the procession. As they encountered the 
Prince, a discharge of pistol-shots was fired by way of 

• salute, which was the signal for a deafening shout from 
the assembled multitude. The crowd thronged about the 
Prince as he advanced, calling him their preserver, their 
father, their only hope. Wild shouts of welcome rose 
upon every side, as he rode through the town, mingled 
with occasional vociferations of ' ' Long life to the 
beggars." These party cries were instantly and sharply 
rebuked by Orange, who expressed, in Brederode's 
presence, the determination that he would make men 
unlearn that mischievous watchword.* He had, more- 
over, little relish at that time for the tumultuous demonstra- 
tions of attachment to his person, which were too fervid to 
be censured, but too unseasonable to be approved. When 
the crowd had at last been made to understand that their 
huzzas were distasteful to the Prince, most of the multi- 
tude consented to disperse, feeling, however, a relief from 
impending danger in the presence of the man to whom 
they instinctively looked upon as their natural protector, 

• BoT, iL 73, 74. Mel-eren, U. jgb. ^ Hopper, Si. 
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The senators had come forth in a body to receive the 
burgrave and escort him to the hotel prepared for him. 
Arrived there, he lost no time in opening the business 
which had brought him to Antwerp. He held at once a 
long consultation with the upper branch of the govern- 
ment. Afterwards, day after day, he honestly, arduously, 
sagaciously laboured to restore the public tranquillity. 
He held repeated deliberations with every separate portion 
o£ the littie commonwealth, the senate, the council of 
ancients, the corporation of ward-masters, the deans of 
trades. Nor did he confine his communication to these 
org^anized political bodies alone. He had frequent inter- 
views with the officers of the military associations, with 
the foreign merchant companies, with the guilds of 
" Rhetoric." 1 The chambers of the "Violet" and the 
" Marigold " were not too frivolous or fantastic to be 
consulted by one who knew human nature and die constitu- 
tion of Netherland society so well as did the Prince. 
Night and day he laboured with alt classes of citizens to 
bring about a better understanding, and to establish 
mutual confidence. At last by liis efforts tranquillity was 
restored. The broad council, having been assembled, it 
was decided that the exercise of the Reformed religion 
should be excluded from the city, but silently tolerated in 
the suburbs, while an armed force was to be kept con- 
stantly in readiness to suppress all attempts at insurrec- 
tion. The Prince had desired that twelve hundred men 
should be enlisted and paid by the city, so that at least a 
small number of disciplined troops might be ready at a 
moment's warning; but he found it impossible to carry 
the point with the council. The magistrates were willing 
to hold themselves responsible for the peace of the city, 
but they would have no mercenaries.^ 

Thus, during the remainder of July and the early part of 
August, was Wihiam of Orange strenuously occupied in 
doing what should have been the Regent's work. He 
was still regarded both by the Duchess and by the 
Calvinist party^ — although having the sympathies of 
neither, — as the only man in the Netlierlands who could 
control the rising tide of a national revolt. He took care, 
said his enemies, that his conduct at Antwerp should have 
every appearance of loyalty ;3 but they insinuated that he 
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was a traitor from the beginnlngr, who was insidiously 
fomenting' the troubles which he appeared to rebuke. No 
one doubted his genius, and all felt or affected admiration 
at its display upon this critical occasion. " The Prince of 
Orange is doing very great and notable services at 
Antwerp to the King^ and to the country/' said Assonleville. 
" That seignior is very skilful In managing great affairs. " ^ 
Margaret of Farma wrote letters to him filled with the 
warmest gratitude, expressions of approbation, and of 
wishes that he could both remain in Antwerp and return to 
assist her in Brussels. ^ Philip, too, with his own pent 
addressed him a letter, in which implicit confidence in the 
Prince's character was avowed, all suspicion on the part 
of the Sovereign indignantly repudiated^ earnest thanks for 
his acceptance of the Antwerp mission uttered, and a 
distinct refusal given to the earnest request made by 
Orange to resign his offices.^ The Prince read or listened 
to all this commendation, and valued it exactly at its 
proper worth. He knew it to be pure grimace. He was 
no more deceived by it than if he had read tlie letter sent 
by Margaret to Philip, a few weeks later, in which she 
expressed herself as "thoroughly aware that it was the 
intention of Orange to take advantage of the impending 
tumults, for the purpose of conquering the provinces and 
of dividing the whole territory among himself and 
friends."* Nothing could be more utterly false than so 
vile and ridiculous a statement. 

The course of the Prince had hitherto been, and was 
still, both consistent and loyal. It was in the monarch's 
power to convoke the assembly of the states-general, so 
loudly demanded by the whole nation, to abolish the 
inquisition, to renounce persecution, to accept the great 
fact of the Reformation. To do so he must have ceased 
to be Philip. To have faltered in attempting; to bring" 
him into that path, the Prince must have ceased to be 
William of Orange, Had he succeeded, there would have 
been no treason and no Republic in Holland. His conduct 
at the outbreak of the Antwerp troubles was firm and 
sagacious. Even had his duty required him to put down 
the public preaching with peremptory violence, he bad 
been furnished with no means to accomplish the purpose. 

■ Toppcnit, SupplteicQi, ii. 364. 
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The rebellion, if it were one, was already full-grown. It 
could not be taken by the throat and strangled with one 
hand, however firm, 

A report that the High Sheriff of Brabant was collect' 
ing troops by command of government, in order to attack 
the Reformers at their field-preachings, went far to undo 
the work already accomplished by the Prince.^ The 
assemblages swelled again from ten or twelve thousand to 
twenty-live thousand, the men all providing themselves 
more thoroughly with weapons than before, Soon after- 
wards, the intemperate zeal of another individual^ armed 
to the teeth — not, however, like the martial sheriff and his 
forces, with arquebus and javelin, but with the still more 
deadly weapons of polemical theology — was very near 
causing a general outbreak. A peaceful and not very 
numerous congregation were listening to one of their 
preachers in a field outside the town. Suddenly an un- 
known individual in plain clothes and with a pragmatical 
demeanour interrupted the discourse by giving a flat 
contradiction to some of the doctrines advanced. The 
minister replied by a rebuke, and a reitcratioo of the 
disputed sentiment. The stranger, evidently vcrscd in 
ecctcsiastical mil tiers, volubly and warndy responded. 
The preacher, a man of humble condition and moderate 
abilities, made as good show of argument as he could, but 
was evidently no match lor his antagonist, Hc was soon 
vanquished in the wordy warfare. AVell he might be^ for 
it appeared that the stranger was no less a personage than 
Peter Rythovius, a doctor of divinity, a distinguished 
pedant of l-ouvain, a relation of a bishop, and himfct-If a 
church dignitary. 2 This learned professor, quite at Hgme 
in his subject, was easily triumphant, while the poor 
dissenter, more Bccustomed to elevate the hearts of his 
hearers than to perplex their heads, sank prostrate and 
breathless under the storm of texts, glosses, and hard 
Hebrew roots with which he was soon overwheliticd- The 
professor's triumph was, however, but short-lived, for the 
simple-minded congregation, who loved their teacher, were 
enraged that he s^hould be thus confounded. Without 
more ado, therefore, they laid violent bands upon the 
Quixotic knight-errant of the Church, and so cudgelled 
and belaboured him bodily that he might perhaps have 
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lost liis life in the encounter had he not been protected by 
the more respectable portion of the assembly. These 
persons, highly disapproving the whole proceeding, 
forcibEy rescued him from the assailants, and carried hiitl 
off to town, where the news of the incident at once created 
an uproar. Here he was thrown into prison as a disturber 
of the peace, but in reality that he might be personally 
secure.^ The next day William of Orang-e, after adminis- 
tering to him a severe rebuke for his ill-timed exhibition 
of pedantry, released him from confinement,, and had him 
conveyed out qf the city. " This theolog-ian," wrote the 
Prince to Duchess Margaret, " would have done better, 
methinks, to stay at home; for I suppose he had no 
especial orders to perform this piece of work. "^ 

Thus, 50 long as the Prince could remain in the metro- 
polis, his firmness prevented the explosion which had so 
long been expected. His own government of Holland and 
Zeland, too, especially demanded his care. The field- 
preaching had spread to that region with prodigious 
rapidity. Armed assemblages, utterly beyond the power 
of the civil authorities, were taking place daily In the 
neighbourhood of Amsterdam.^ Yet the Duchess could 
not allow him to visit his government In the north. If he 
could be spared from Antwerp for a day, it was necessary 
that he should aid her in a fresh complication with the con- 
federated nobles, fd the very midst, therefore, of his 
Antwerp labours, he had been obliged, by Margaret's 
orders, to meet a committee at Duffel.* For in this sanne 
eventful month of July a great meeting ^ was held by the 
members of the Compromise at St. Trond, in the bishopric 
of Lietre. They came together on the 13th of the month, 
and remained assembled till the beginning of August. It 
was a wild, tumultuous convention, numbering some 
fifteen hundred cavaliers, each with his esquires and armed 
attendants ; a larger and more important gathering than 
had yet been held. Brederode and Count Louis were the 
chieftains of the assembly, which, as may be supposed 
from its composition and numbers, was likely to be 
neither very orderly in its demonstrations nor wholesome 
in its results. It was an Ill-timed movement. The con- 
vention was too large for deliberation, too riotous to 
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H inspire confidence. The nobles quartered themselves 

H everywhere in the taverns and tlie farm-houses of tlie 

I neif^hbourhood, while larg:e numbers encamped upon the 

open fields. There was a constant din of revelry and 

uproar, mingled with wordy warfare, and an occasional 

crossing of swords. It seemed rathier like a congress of 

I ancient savage Batavians, assembled in Teutonic fashion 
to choose 3 king amid hoarse shouting-^ deep drinking^, 
and the clash of spear and shield, than a meeting for 
a lofty and earnest purpose, by their civilized descendants. 
A crowd of spectators, landlopers, mendicants, daily 
ag-greg'ated themselves to the aristocratic assembly, join- 
ings with natural unction, in the incessant shout of 
" Vivent les gueulxt" It was impossible that so soon 
after their baptism the self-styled beggars should repu- 
diate all connexion with the time-honoured fraternity in 
which they had enrolled themselves. 

The confederates discussed^f an exchange of vocifera- 
tions could be called discussion — principally two points: 
whether^ in case they obtained the orlginn! objects of their 
petition, they should pause or move still further onward; 
and whether they should insist upon receiving some pledge 
from the government, that no vengeance should be taken 
upon them for their previous proceedings. Upon both 
questions, there was much vehemence of argument and 
great difference of opinion. They, moreover, took two 
very rash and very grave resolutions — to g-uarantce the 
people against all violence on account of their deeds, and 
to engage a force of German soldiery, four thousand horse 
and fortv companies of infantry, by " wart geld " or 
retaining wages.* It was evident that these gentlemen 

I were disposed to go fast and far. II they had been ready 
in the spring to receive their baptism of wine, the 
" t*'^gf'^''s "^ were now eager for the baptism of blood. 
At the same time it must be observed that the levies which 
they proposed, not to make, but to have at command, 
were purely for defence. In case the King, as it was 
thought probable, should visit the Netherlands with fire 

■ and sword, then there would be a nucleus of resistance 
already formed. 
Upon the iSth July, the Prince of Orange, at the earnest 
request of the Regent, met a committee of the con- 
federatcd nobles at Duffel. Count Egmont was associated 
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with him in this duty. The conference was not very 
satisfactory. The deputies from St. Trondj consisting^ of 
Brederode, Culemberg;, and others, exchanged with the 
two seigfniors the old arg^uments. It was iirgfed upon t!ie 
confederates, that they had made themselves responsible 
for the public tranquillity so long- as the Regent shouSd 
hold to her promise ; that, as the Duchess had sent two 
distinguished envoys to M;idrid, in order to accomplish, 
if possible, the wishes of the nobles, it was their duty lo 
redeem their own pledges; that armed assemblages ought 
to be suppressed by their efforts rather than encouraged 
by their example; and that, if they now exerted ihemsetves 
zealously to check the tumults, the Duchess was ready to 
decJare, in her own name and that of his Majesty, that 
the presentation of the Request had been beneficial. 

The nobles replied that the pledges had become a farce, 
that the Regent was playing them faJse, that persecution 
was as fierce as ever, that the "Moderation " was a 
mockery, that the letters recommending " mcdesty and 
discretion" to the inquisitors bad been mere waste paper, 
that a price had been set upon the heads of the preachers 
as if they had been wild beasts, that there were constant 
threats of Invasions from Spain, that the convocation of 
the states-general had been illegally deferred, that the 
people had been driven to despair, and that it was the 
c<'nduct of government, not of the confederates, which 
had caused the Reformers to tbrOw off previous restraint 
and to come boldly forth by tens of thousands into the 
fields, not to defy their King, but to worship their God.^ 

Such, in brief, was the conference of Duffel. In con- 
clusion, a paper was drawn up which Brederode carried 
back to the convention, and which it was proposed to 
submit to the Duchess for her approval. At the end of 
the month, Louis of Nassau was accordingly sent to 
Brussels^ accompanied by t\ve]ve associateSj who were 
familiarly called his twelve apostles. 2 Here he laid before 
her Highness in council a statement, embodying the 
views of the confederates. In this paper they asserted 

1 CoTTcspond ancc dc hBflTg, d'Auiriclic, 139, sqq- Archivei ct CorTtspo4ii.tance (Gr. v. 
Priri'tO, 167, iiqq- Remiin d* France, MS-, i, 17, Bf'r.Ji. jB-Bo, HcoTd, iiL 96-58, 
Compare Hoppcf, Drh.96 ; SirnJa, v. 3o:?-3(ifi ; BpTHivo^JiD^ it, 34, 15* 

^ (_erwsMiid»n« d« tl^s- d'Aiioieii's, ip-j, smij- ; tii, sqq- ^ha date appears 10 bt 
ibe 30th oT Jiily^ s^fi6. Vjdc ReilT^nberg, Corresponnani.Cs tibi >i3p, ; G^ji1i:i]'J. Cottc- 
M>5iiJanMrie Philippe II,, 437- Accortling tosle'itr ofCouni L'niia,liowever(j'Lrchiv*sel 
CoireHpordarcc,. ii. i]j-iBai, the Kcqucat -wcjuld seem to have bftn pitseiiud upon tba 
■6th ei J'o'y- — ^UB-da, V. 9^5. 
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that they were ever ready to mount and ride against a 
foreig:n foe, but that they would never draw a sword 
sg'ainst their innocent countrymen. They maintained 
that their past conduct deserved commendation, and that 
in requiring- tetters oi safe-conduct in the names both of 
the Duchess and of the rieece-knijjhts, they were gov- 
erned not by a disposition to ask for pardon, bat by a 
reluctance without such guarantees to enter into stipula- 
tions touching the public tranquillity. If, however, they 
shnuid he assured that the intentions of the Regent were 
amicable and that there was no desig-n to take vengeance 
for ihe past — if, moreover, she were willing to confide in 
the counsels of Horn, Egmont, and OrangCj and to take 
no important measure without their concurrence — if, 
above all, she would convoke the states -general, then, 
and then only, were the confederates willing to exert 
their energies to preserve peace, to restrain popular im- 
petuosity and banish universal despair.^ 

So far Louis of Nassau and his twelve apostles. It 
must be confessed that, whatever might be thought of the 
justice, there could be but one opinion as to the boldness 
of these views. The Duchess was furious. If the language 
held in April had been considered audacious, certainly 
this new request was in her own words, " stil! more bitter 
to the taste and more difficult of digestion." ^ She there- 
fore answered In a very unsatisfactory, haughty, and 
ambiguous manner, reserving decision upon their pro- 
positions til] they had been discussed by the state council, 
and intimating; that they would also be laid before the 
knights o£ the Fleece, who were to hold a meeting upon 
the 26th of August. 

There was some further conversation without any re- 
sult, Esquerdes complained that the confederates were 
the mark of constant calumny, and demanded that the 
slanderers should be confronted with them and punished. 
" I understand perfectly welt," interrupted Margaret, 
■" you wish to take justice into your own hands and to be 
King yourself."* It was further intimated by these reck- 
less g-entlemen, that if they should be driven by violence 
into measures of self-protection, they had already secured 
friends in a certain country.'* The Duchess, probably 

' Hopper, 94, gi- l[aotd, jii. qS, Scrada, *. 305, 106. 

3 C^rrespondaiic^ de Karg. d'Aulikbe, i^a. ^ Remom de FcanH, MSi, i. iS. 

^ £c PetiC: Graode CIirDiiiique de HoLiaoiIe, rofa, iifti. Grotn v. FriiuL, Ardiives, 
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astonished at the frankness of this statement, is said to 
have demanded further explanations- The confederates 
replied by observing that they had resources both in the 
provinces and in Germany. The state council decided 
that tq accept the propositions of the confederates would 
be to establish a triumvirate at once, and the Duchess 
wrote to her brother distinctly advising ag^ainst the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal. ^ The assembly at St. Trond 
was then dissolved, having made violent demonstrations 
which were not followed by beneficial results, and having" 
laid itself open to various suspicions, most of which were 
i!l-founded, while some of them were just. 

Before g"iving" the reader a brief account of the open and 
the secret policy pursued by the government at Brussels 
and Madrid, in consequence of these transactions, it is 
now necessary to allude to a startling series of events, 
which at this point added to the complications of the 
times, and exercised a fatal influence upon the situation 
of the commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Ep^leglaBtiml nrchilprlure in the Nelherlands — The lOLage-bre aiding — Descriplion of 
ADlwcrpCaihedrnll— Cersraony of IliE OailBeeailg— PrShiiiSury dwtutlinces— Icono- 
clasts Q.I Anlwci:^— IticidejiEs of the i iri^ge-DTcaWmg in vanoLsa dlics— >Kven(s al 
Toumay — Prenthire of W ill e— Dial ^Jrlt.^^l;e by A lilik buy— Chuj"i:b*a iictcd at 
ToiiwS-y^DiBmlrritiedl of Duke AJolpUms of Gu^ldres — Iconccla&tj deJea.Eecl and 
masMcrcd at Aiichin — Bartholoniew'i ilnyat Valemisnnts— G-cntial chaj-ittci-i'ilies of 
thi; iniage-treakirg — TestimOTiy orcomeiiiporaries at to [he honesty of [be rioreri. — 
Consternaiion of ihc Duchess — pTojcclcd flighl lo Moni— AdviCi cf Hcrfl Wid OlitJ 
Mignion— Accord af 35th Aiigutl. 

The Netherlands possessed an extraordinary number of 
churches and monasteries. Their exquisite architecture 
and elaborate decoration had been the earliest indication 
of intellectual culture displayed in the country. In the 
vast number of cities, towns, and villages which were 
crowded upon that narrow territory, there had been, from 
circumstances operating throughout Christendom, a great 
accumulation of ecclesiastical wealth. The same causes 
can never exist again which at an early day covered the 
soil of Europe with those magnificent creations of Chris- 
tian art. It was in these anonymous but entirely original 
achievements that Gothic genius, awaking from its long 
1 Rcnodkdc France, MS., i. iB. Corresponilancs de Morg. d'Autriche, i^s. 
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sleep of the dark ages, first expressed itself. The early 
poetry of the ficrman races was hewn and chiselled in 
stone. Around the steadfast principle of devotion then so 
firmly rooted in the soil, clustered the g^raceful and vig- 
orous emanations of the newly-awakened inind. All that 
science could invent, all that art coiitd embody, all that 
mechanical ing-eniiity could dare, all that wealth could 
lavish, — whatever there was of human energy which was 
panting for pacific utterance, wherever there stirrCd the 
Vital principle which instinctively strove to create and to 
adorn at an e:pOCh when vulg^ar violence and dcslructive- 
ncss were the general tendencies of humanity, all g-athered 
amufld these magnificent temples, as their aspiring ptn- 
nacks at last pierced the mist which had so long brooded 
Over the world. 

There were many hundreds of churches, more or less 
arkable, in the Netherlands. Although a severe crlti- 

;m might regret to find in these particular productions 
of the great Germanic school a development of that prac- 
tical tendency which distinguished the Batavian and 
Flemish branches, — although il: might recognize a depart- 
ure from tliiit mystic principle which, in its efforts to 
symbolize the strivings of humanity towards the inlinite 
object of worship above, hiid somewhat disregarded the 
wants of the worshippers below, — although the spaces 
might be too wide and the intercolumniations too emply, 
except for the convenience of congregations, — yet there 
were, nevertheless, many ecclesiastical masterpieces, 
which could be regarded as very brilliant manifestations 
of the Batavian and Belgic mind during the: thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Majiy were filled with paintings 
from a school which had precedence in time and merit 
over its sister nurseries of art in Germany. A|J were 
peopled with statues. All were filled with profusely- 
adorned chapels, for the churches had been enriched 
generation after generation, by wealthy penitence, which 
had thus purchased absolution for crime and smoothed a 
pathway lo heaven. 

And now, for the space of only six or seven summer 

days and nights, there raged a storm by which all these 

treasures were destroyed. Nearly every one of these 

temples was entirely rifled of Its contents ; not for (lie 

purpose of plunder, but of destruction. Hardly a pro- 

vince Or a town escaped- Art must for ever weep over 
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this bereavement ; Humanity must regret that the re- 
Eorming is thus always ready to degenerate into the 
destructive principle ; but it is impossible to censure very 
severely the spirit which prompted the brutal, but not 
ferocious deed. Those statues, associated as they were 
with the remorseless persecution which had so long deso- 
lated the provinces, had ceased to be images. They had 
grown human and hateful, so that the people arose and 
devoted them to indiscriminate massacre. 

No doubt the iconoclastic fury is to be regrretted ; for 
such treasures can scarcely be renewed. The ag:e for 
building- and decoratings great cathedrals is past. Cer- 
tainly, our own ag-g, practical and benevolent, if less 
poetical, siiouJd occupy itself with the present, and pro- 
ject itself into the future. To clothe the naked, redeem 
the criminal, feed the hung^ry, less by alms and homilies 
than by preventive institutions and beneficent legislation; 
above all, by the diffusion of national education, to Ilift 
a race upon a level of culture hardly attained by a class 
in earlier times, is as lofty a task as to accumulate piles of 
ecclesiastical splendour. 

It would be tedious to recount in detail the events 
which characterized the remarkable image-breaking in 
the Netherlands. As Antwerp was the central point in 
these transactions, and as there was more wealth and 
magnificence in the great cathedral of that city than in 
any church of nortiiern Kurope, it is necessary to give a 
rapid outline of the events which occurred there. From 
its exhibition in that place the spirit everywhere will best 
be shown. 

The Church of our Lady, which Philip had so recently 
converted into a cathedral, dated from the year 1 124, 
although it may be more fairly considered a work of the 
fourteenth century. Its college of canons had been 
founded in another locality by Godfrey of EouiHon. The 
Brabantine hero, who so romantically incarnated the re- 
ligious poetry of his age, who first mounted the walls of 
redeemed Jerusalem, and was its first Christian monarch, 
hut who refused to accept a golden diadem on the spot 
where the Saviour had been crowned with thorns ; the 
Fleming who lived and was the epic which the great 
Italian, centuries afterwards, translated into immortal 
verse, is thus Rlly associated with tlte beautiful architec- 
tural poem which was to grace his ancestral realms. The 



fives of which were not liable to the reproach brought 
against many Ketherland churches, of assimilating tiiem- 

> selves already to the municipal palaces which they were 
to suggest — was completed in the fourteenth century. 
The beautiful fa^gadc, with its tower, vvas nqt cornpleted 
till the year 151S, The exquisite and daring spire, the 
gigantic stem upon which the consumunate flower of this 

I architectural creation was to be at last unfolded, was a 
plant of a whole century's growth. Rising to a height 
of nearly five hundred feet, over a church of as many feet 
in length^ it worthily represented the upward tendency 
of Gothic architecture. Externally and internally the 
cathedral was a true expression o£ the Christian principle 
of devotion. Amid its vast accumulation of imagery, its 
endless ornaments, its multiplicity of episodes, its in- 
finite variety of details, the centrEd, maternal principle was 
ever visible. Everything pointed upwards, from the spire 
in the clouds to the arch which enshrined the smallest 
sculptured saint in the chapels below. It was a sanc- 

Ituary, not like pagan, temples, to enclose a visible deity 
but an edifice where mortals might worship an unseen 
Being in the realms above, 
The church, with the noisy streets of the metropolis 
eddying around its walls, was a sacred island in the 

I tumultuous main. Through the perpetual twilight, tall 
columnar trunks in thick profusion grew from a floor 
chequered with lights and shadows. Each shaft of the 
forest rose to a preternatural height, the many branches 
intermingling in the space above, to form a stately 
canopy. Foliage, flowers and fruit of colossal luxuriance, 
strange birds, beasts, griffins and chimeras in endless 
multitudes, the rank vegetation and the fantastic zoology 
of a fabulous world, seemed to decorate and to animate 
the serried trunks and pendant branches, while the shat- 
tering symphonies or dying murmurs of the organ sug- 
gested the rushing of the wind through the forest, — now 
the full diapason of the storm, and now the gentle cadence 

§of the evening breeze. 
Internally, the church was rich beyond expression. AM 
that opulent devotion could devise, in wood, bronze, 
marble, silver, gold, precious jewelry, or sacramental 
furniture, had been profusely lavished. The penitential 
tears of centuries had incrusled the whole interior with 
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their- glittering^ stalactites. Divided into five naves, with 
exterrtjil rows of chapels, but separated by no screens or 
partitions, the great temple forming an imposing u-hofc, 
the effect was the more impressive, the vistas almost 
infinite in appearance. The wealthy citizens, the twenty- 
seven guilds, the six military associations, the rhythniical 
colleges, besides many other secular or religious sodal- 
ities, had their own chapels and altars. Tonnbs adorned 
with the efligles of mailed crusaders and pious dames 
covered the floor, tattered banners hung in the air, the 
escutcheons of the Golden Fleece, an order typical of 
Flemish industry, but of which Emperors and filings were 
proud to be the chevatiers, decorated the columns. The 
vast and beautifully-painted windows glowed with scrip- 
tural scenes, antique portraits, homely allegories, painted 
in those brilliant and forgotten colours which Art has 
not ceased to deplore. The daylight melting into gloom 
or coloured with fantastic brilliancy, priests in effulgent 
robes chanting in unknown language, the sublime breath- 
ing of choral music, the suffocating odours of myrrh and 
Spikenard, suggestive of the oriental scenery and imagery 
of Holy Writ, all combined tO bewilder and esalt the 
senses. The highest and humblest seemed to find them- 
selves upon the same level within those sacred precincts, 
where even the blood-stained criminal was secure, and 
the arm of secular justice was paralyzed. 

But the work of degeneration had commenced. The 
atmosphere of the cathedral was no longer holy in the 
eyes of increasing multitudes. Better the sanguinary 
rites of Belgic Druids, better the yell of slaughtered 
victims from the " wild wood without mercy " of the 
pagan forefathers of the nation, than this fantastic inter- 
mingling of divine music, glowing colours, gorgeous 
ceremonies, with all the burning, beheading and strang- 
ling work which had characterized the system of human 
sacrifice for the past half-century. 

Such was the church of N6trc Dame at Antiverp. Thus 
indifferent or hostile towards the architectural treasure 
were the inhabitants of a city, where in a previous age the 
whole population would have risked their lives to defend 
what they esteemed the pride and garland of their 
metropolis. 

The Prince of Orange had been anxiously solicited by 
the Regent to attend the conference at Duffel. After re- 
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turninfT to Antwerp, he consented, in consequence of the 
urgent entreaties of the senate, to delay his departure 
until the iSth oJ August should be past. On the 13th 
of that month he had agreed with the magfistrates upon 
an ordinance, which was accordingly published, and by 
which the preaching:s were restricted to the fieJds. A 
deputation of merchants and others waited upon him 
with a request to be permitted the exercises of the Re- 
formed religion in the city. This petition the Prince 
peremptorily refused, and the deputies, as well as their 
constituents, acquiesced in the decision, "out of special 
reg-ard and respect for his person." He, however, dis- 
tinctly informed the Duchess that it would be difficult or 
impossible to maintain such a position long, and that his 
departure from the city wouJd probably be followed by 
an outbreak. He warned her that it was very imprudent 
for him to leave Antwerp at that particular juncture. 
Nevertheless, the meeting: of the PJeece-knights seemed, 
in Margaret's opinion, imperatively to require his pres- 
ence in Brussels. She insisted by repeated letters that he 
should leave Antwerp immediately.^ 

Upon the iSth of August, the great and time-honoured 
ceremony of the Ommegang occurred. Accarding^ly, the 
great procession, the principal object of which was to 
conduct around the city a colossal image of the Virgin, 
issued as usual from the door of the cathedral. The 
image, bedizened and effulgent, was borne aloft upon the 
shoulders of her adorers, followed by the guilds, the 
military associations, the rhetoricians, the religious sodal- 
itios, all in glittering costume, bearing blazoned banners, 
and marching triumphantly through the streets with sound 
of trumpet and beat of drum, 3 The pageant, solemn but 
noisy, was exactly such a show as was most fitted at that 
moment to irritate Protestant minds and to lead to mis- 
chief. No violent explosion of ill-feeling, however, took 
place. The procession was followed by a rabble rout of 
scoffers, but they confined themselves to words and in- 
suiting gestures,^ The image was incessantly saluted, 
as she was boroe along the street^, with sneers, impreca- 
tions, and the rudest ribaldry. " Mayken 1 Mayken ! 
(little Mary) your hour is come. 'Tis your last promen- 
ade. The city is tired of you," Such were the grcet- 

■I Ror. ft. ai-S> Hnafd, iii. 913. CocrrapQiidance do Culllaumc Ic Tacic, L iSS, iSg^ 
CrOcn r. PrinsL, Arcfiivra, elc., u. ijB, 137. 
' Bar, IL Ej, Jlfeiweii, ii, 40. ■ Boi u^i sup. 
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ing's which the representative of the Holy Virgin received 
from men grown weary of antiquated mummerj/. A few 
missiles were thrown occasionally at the procession as it 
passed throug^h the city, but no damage was inflicted. 
When the image was at last restored to its place, and 
the pag'eant brought to a. somewhat hurried conclusion, 
there seemed cause for congratulation that no tumult had 
occurred. 

On the following morning there was a large crowd col- 
lected in front of the cathedral. The image, instead of 
standing: in the centre of the church, where, upon all 
former occasions, it had been accustomed during^ the week 
succeeding the ceremony to receive congfratulatory visits, 
was now ignominiously placed behind an iron railing 
within the choir. It had been deemed imprudent to leave 
it exposed to sacrilegious hands. The precaution excited 
derision. Many vagahonds of dangerous appearance, 
many idle apprentices and ragged urchins were hanging 
for a long time about the imprisoned image, peeping 
through the railings, and indulging in many a brutal 
jest. " Mayken ! Mayken I" they cried, " art thou terri- 
fied so soon? Hast flown to tliy nest so early? Dost 
think thyself beyond the reach of mischief? Beware, 
Mayken 1 thine hour is Fast approaching !" Others 
thronged around the balustrade, shouting- " Vivent les 
guetilx t" and hoarsely commanding the image to join 
in the beggars' cry. Then, leaving the spot, tlic mob 
roamed idly about the magnificent church, sneering at 
the idols, execrating the gorgeous ornaments, scofling 
at crucihx and altar. 

Presently one of the rabbJe, a ragged fellow of mechani- 
cal aspect, in a tattered black doublet and an old straw 
hat, ascended llie pulpit. Opening a sacred volume which 
he found there, he began to deUver an extemporaneous 
and coarse caricature of a monkish sGrmon, Some of 
the bystanders applauded, some cried shame, some shouted 
" Long live the beggars ]" some threw sticks and rubbish 
at the mountebank, some ci^ught him by the tegs and 
strove to pull him from his place. He, on the other hand, 
manfully maintained bis ground, hurling back every 
missile, struggling with his assailants, and continuing the 
while to pour forth a malignant and obscene discourse. 
At last a young sailor, warm in tlie Catholic faith, and 
impulsive as mariners are prone to be, ascended the pulpit 
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from behind, sprang upon the mechanic, and flung him 
headlong down the steps. The preacher grappled with 
his enemy as he fell, and both came rolling to the ground. 
Neither was much injured, but a tumult ensued. A pistol- 
shot was fired, and the sailor was wounded in the arm. 
Daggers were drawn, cudgels brandished, the bystanders 
taking- part generally against the sailor, while those who 
protected hini were somewhat bruised and belaboured 
before they could convey him out of the church. Nothing 
more, however, transpired that day. and the keepers 
■of the cathedral were enabled to expel the crowd and to 
close the doors for the night.* 

r Information of this tumult was brought to the senate, 
then assembled in the Hotel de Ville. That body was 
thrown into a state of great perturbation, in losing the 
Prince of Orange they seemed to have lost their own 
brains, and the first measure which they took was to 
despatch a messeng^er to implore his return. In the mean- 
time, it was necessary that they should do something for 
themselves. It was evident that a storm was brewing. 
The pest which was sweeping rapidly through the pro- 
vinces would soon be among them. Symptoms of the 
dreaded visitation were already but too manifest. What 
precaution shouSd they take? Should they issue a pro- 
clamation? Such documents had been too plenty of late, 
and had lost their virtue, it was the time not to assert 
but to exercise authority. Should they summon the ward- 
masters, and order the instant arming and inustering of 
their respective companies? Should they assemble the 
captains of the military associations? Nothing better could 
have been desired than sugli measures in cases of inva- 
sion or of ordinary tumult, but who should say how 
deeply the poison had synk into the body politic; who 
should say with how much or how little alacrity the 
burgher militia would obey Che mandates of the magis- 
tracy? It would be better to issue no proclamation unless 
they could enforce its provisions; it would be better not 
to call out the citizen soldiery unless they xvere likely to 
prove obedient. Should mercenary troops at this late 
hour be sent for? Would not their appearance at this 
^ crisis rather inflame the rage than intimidate the insolence 
H of the sectaries? Never were magistrates in greater 
H perplexity. They knew not what course was likely to 

^L ' BoTf ii. Si- Haofd, iii- 99. SwaAa, v. i\\. ULeUacn., ifi. 
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>rove the safest, and in their anxiety to do nothing wrong, 
the senators did nothing" at all. After a \ong and anxious 
consultation, the honest burgomaster and his associates 
all went home to their beds, hoping that the threatening 
flame of civil tumult would die out of Itself, or perhaps 
that their dreams would supply them with that wisdom 
which seemed denied to their waking hours.^ 

In the morning, as it was known that no precaution had 
been taken, the audacity of the Reformers was naturally- 
increased. Within the cathedral a great crowd was at an 
early hour collected, whose savage looks and ragged ap- 
pearance denoted that the day and night were not likely 
to pass away so peacefully as the last. The same taunts 
and imprecations were hurled at the image of the Virgin i 
the same howling of the beggars' cry resounded through 
the lofty arches. For a few hours, no act of violence was 
committed, but the crowd increased. A few trifles, drift- 
ing, as usual, before the event, seemed to indicate the 
approaching convulsion. A very paltry old woman 
excited the image-breaking of Antwerp. She had for 
years been accustomed to sit before the door of the 
cathedral with wax-tapers and wafers, earning a scanty 
subsistence from the profits of her meagre trade, and by 
the small coins which she sometimes received in charity. 
Some of the rabble began to chaffer with this ancient 
hucksteress- They scoffed at her consecrated wares ; 
they bandied with her ribald jests, of which her public 
position had furnished her with a supply ; they assured 
her that the hour had come when her idolatrous traffic 
was to be for ever terminated, when she and her 
patroness, Mary, were to be given over to destruction to- 
gether. The old woman, enraged, answered threat with 
threat, and gibe with gibe. Passing from words to deeds, 
she began to catch from the ground every offensive missile 
or weapon which she could find, and to lay about her in 
all directions. Her tormentors defended themselves as 
they could. Having destroyed her whole stock-in-trade, 
they provoked others to appear in her defence. The 
passers-by thronged to the scene; the cathedral was soon 
filled to overflowing; a furious tumult was already in 
progress. 2 

Many persons fled in alarm to the lown-hoiise, carry- 
ing information of this outbreak to the magistrates. John 

1 Bor, iL S3, S4. Hoord, iii. gg. " Ibid., ii. 83. Ibid., ilL tea Mfleren, Li, ^ 
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[ Van Immerzeel, Margrave of Antwerp, was then holding 
communication with the senate, and awaiting: the arrivaJ 
of the ward -masters, whom it had at last been thoug-ht 
expedient to summon. Upon intelligrence of this riot, 
which the militia, if previously mustered, might have pre- 
vented, the senate determined to proceed to the cathedral 
in a body, with the hope of quelling the mob by the 
dignity of their presence- The marjij'rave, who was the 
high executive officer of the little commonwealth, marched 
down to the cathedral accordingly, attended by the two 
burgomasters and all the senators. At first their author- 
ity, solicitations, and personal influence, produced a good 
effect. Some of those outside consented to retire, and 
the tumult partially subsided within. As night, however, 
was fast approachingf many of the mob insisted upon 
reinainipg for evening service. They were informed that 
there would be none that night, and that for once the 
people could certainly dispense with their vespers. 

Several persons now manifesting- an intention of leav- 
ing the cathedral, it was suggested to the senators that 
ii they should lead the way, the populace would follow 
in their train, and so disperse to their homes. The excel- 
lent magistrates took the advice, not caring, perhaps, to 
fulfil any longer the dangerOuS but not dignified func- 
tions of police-officers. Before departing, tliey adopted 
the precaution of closlrtg all the doors of the church, 
leaving a single one open, that the rabble still remaining 
might have an opportunity to depart. It seemed not to 
occur to tlie senators thai the same gate would as con- 
veniently afford an entrance for those without as an egress 
for those within. That unlooked-for event happened, 
however. No sooner had the magistrates retired than 
the rabble burst through the single doOr which had been 
left open, overpowered the margrave, who, with a few 
attendants, had remained! behind, vainly endeavouring by 
threats and exhortations to appease the tumult, drove 
him ignominiously from the church, and threw all the 
other portals wide open. Then the populace flowed in 
tike an angry sea. The whole of tlie cathedral was at 
the mercy of the rioters, who were evidently bent on 
mischief. The wardens and treasurers of the church 1 
after a vain attempt to secure a few of its most precious 
possessions, retired. They carried the news to the sena- 
tors, who, accompanied by a lew halberdmen^ again ven- 
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Itured to approach the spot. It was but for a moment, 
[however, for appalled by the furious sounds which came 
{from within the church, as if invisible forces were pre- 
jparing; a catastrophe which no human power could with- 
[stand, the mag'istrates iied precipitately from the scene. 
[Fearing that the next attack would be upon Uie to^vn- 
' house, they hastened to concentrate at that point their 

available streng-tli, and left the stately cathedral to its 

fate, 1 

I And now, as the shadows of night were deepening the 
perpetual twilight of the church, the work of destruction 
commenced. Instead of vespers rose the fierce music of 
a psalm, yelled by a thousand angry voices. It seemed 
the preconcerted sig^nal for a general attack. A band of 
marauders flew upon the image of the Virgin, dragged it 
forth from its receptacle, plunged daggers into its inan- 

Pimate body, tore off its jewelled and embroidered garments, 
broke the whole figure into a thousand pieces, and scat- 
tered the fragments along the floor. A wild shout suc- 
ceeded, and then the work whicli seemed delegated to a 
comparatively small number of the assembled crowd, went 
on with incredible celerity. Some were armed with axes, 
some with bludgeons, some with sledge-hammers; others 
brought ladders, pulleys, ropes, and levers. Every 
^Lstatue was hurled from its niche, every picture torn from 
^rtlie wall, every painted window shivered to atoms, every 
ancient monument shattered, Cvtry sculptured decoration, 
however inaccessible in appearancCj hurled to the ground, 
Indefatigably, audaciously, — endowed, as it seemed, with 
preternatural strength and nimbleness. these furious icono- 
clasts clambered up the dizzy heights, shrieking and 
chattering like malignant apes, as they tore off in triumph 
the slowiy-matured fruit of centuries. In a space of time 
wonderfully brief, they had accomplished their task. 

A colossal and magnificent group of the Saviour cruci- 
fied between two thieves adorned the principal altar. The 
statue of Christ was wrenched from its place with ropes 
and pulleys, while tlie malefactors, with bitter and blas- 
phemous irony, were left on high, the only representatives 
»of the marble Crowd which had been destroyed. A very 
beautiful piece of architecture decorated the choir,- — the 
" repository," as it was called, in which the body of 
Christ was figuratively enshrined. This much-admtred 

1 BoT, ii. 6i, B4. Hoofd, iiti too. Sqq. StraiU, V. iix. MetB«Ti, ii. 4O1 
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work rested upon a sing^Ie column, but rose, arch upon 
arch, pillar upon pillar, to the height of three hundred 
feet, till quite lost in the vault above.^ It was now shat- 
tered into a million pieces. The statues, images, pictures, 
ornaments, as they lay upon the ground, were broken 
with sledgre-hammers, hewn with axes, trampled, torn, 
and beaten into shreds. A troop of harlots, snatchinff 
waxen tapers from the altars, stood around the destroyers 
and lighted them at their work. Nothing escaped their 
omnivorous rage. They desecrated seventy chapels, 
forced open all the chests of treasure, covered their own 
squalid attire with the gorgeous robes of the ecclesiastics, 
broke the sacred bread, poured out the sacramental wine 
into golden chalices, quaffing huge draughts to the beg:- 
gars' health; burned all the splendid missals and manu- 
scripts, and smeared their shoes with the sacred oil, with 
which kings and prelates had been anointed. It seemed 
that each of these malicious creatures must have been 
endowed with the strength of a hundred giants. How 
else, in the few brief hours of a midsummer night, could 
such a monstrous desecration have b<;en accomplished by 
a troop, which, according to all accounts, was not more 
than one hundred in number-^ There was a multitude 
oi spectators, as upon all such occasions, but the actual 
spoilers were very few. 

The noblest and richest temple of the Netherlands was 
a wreck, but the fury of the spoilers was excited, not ap- 
peased- Each seizing a burning torch, the whole herd 
rushed from the cathedral, and swept howling through 
the streets. " Long hvc the beggars !" resounded through 
the sultry midnight air, as the ravenous pack flew to and 
fro, smiting every image of the Virgin, every crucifix, 
every sculptured saint, every Catholic symbol which they 
met with upon their path. All night long, they roamed 
from one sacred edifice to another, thoroughly destroying 
as they went. Before morning they had sacked thirty 
churches within the city walls. Thqy entered the monas- 
teries, burned their invaluable libraries, destroyed their 
altars, statues, pictures, and descending into the cellars, 
broached every cask which they found there, pouring out 
in one great flood all the ancient wine and ale with which 

I Pc^tas Psytn MS- 

■* Cenvfponaitnce dc Marg. d'Aoiticlic. iS^i. — CLimpaie Hopjier, ReiC tt Meio., sj : 
Sfrnda, V. gt^; Haofd, iii. loi. Burgira, ii- t37-'4'- S". "■ Mi Meieren, iL ^c; 
Senth'ogHo, ji. 35, jO. 
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those holy men had heen wont to solace their retirement 
^from generation to generation. They invaded the nun- 

[icricsi. whence the occupants, panic-stricken, fled for re- 
'fuge to the houses of their friends and kindred. The 

streets were lillcd with monks and nuns, running this 

■way and that, shrieking; and fiuCtering^, to escape the claws 
of these fiendish Calvinists. * The terror was imag-inary, 
for not the least remarkable feature in these transactions 
was, that neither insult nor injury was offered to man or 
woman, and that not a farthing's value of the immense 
amount of property destroyed was appropriated. It was a 
fwar, not against the living, but against graven images, 
lOr was the sentiment which prompted the onslaught in the 
st commingled with a desire of plunder. The principal 
Feitizens of Antwerp, expecting every instant that the 
storm wGuld be diverted from the ecclesiastical edifices 
'to private dwellings, and that robbery, rape, and murder, 
would follow sacrilege, remained all night expecting the 
attack, and prepared to defend their hearths, even if the 
altars were profaned. The precaution was needless. It 
was asserted by the Catholics that the confederates and 
ether opulent Protestants had organized this company of 
profligates for the meagre pittance of ten stivers a-day. 
On the other hand, it was believed by many that the 
Catholics hfid themselves ploflcd the whole outrage in 
order to bring odiuni upOn the Reformers. Both state- 
ments were equally unfounded. The tfl.sk was most 
thoroughly performed, but it was prompted by a furious 
^■fanaticism, not by baier motives-.^ 

™ Two days and nights longer the havoc raged unchecked 
through all the churches of Antwerp and the neighbour- 

■ ing villages. Hardly a statue or picture escaped destruc- 
tion. Yet the rage was directed excftistvely against stocks 
and stones. Not a man was wounded nor a woman out- 
raged. Prisoners, indeed, who had been languishing 
hopelessly in dungeons were liberated. A monk, who had 
been in the prison of the Barefoot Monastery for twelve 
years, recovered his freedom. Art was tramplt^d in the 
dust, but humanity deplored no victims.^ 
H These leading features characterized the movement 

^V 1 Stmda, V, 21:^ HO'Tifd. Bit, ubi Eup. "Vans cii^!« veu," fsys P>:>ittus r;ky«E, 
"lei pauvrcB nonains surscr dc leur* niGn:]!^l£rcs en habils di?guisei rt tcs fliici]liic& a demye 
couvertes, se siiui'cr es (luifmhn dii Icurs jKHtiis ct amis, ec i-a prcstrea at MoinMesutoienE 
que en tF que li, fuians tei ^riifes de cti mziEin^ rerorm^s," etc-, elc — MS., My. li. 

^ Bureoil, ii._ i]7-i^. Bar, u. 8d. Hoard, iil. loi. Hoppu, (|T. 

i Mct-erea, ii 40. Bor, ii. J4. ScraiU, v. iij., 316. 
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everywhere. The process was simultaneous and Hlmost 
universal. It was diiHcuIt to say where it bcgfan and 
where it ended. A few days in the midst of Aug-ust 
sufficed for the whole work. The number of churches 
desecrated has never been counted. 3n the single pro- 
vince of Flanders, /our hundred were sacked. * In Lim- 
burg:, Luxemburg, and Namur,!^ there was no image- 
breaking. In Mechlin, seventy or eighty persons accom- 
plished the work thoroughly, in the very leeth of the 
grand council, and of an astonished magistracy,^ 

In Tournay, a city distinguished for its ecclesiastical 
splendour, the reform had been making great progress 
during the summer. At the saine time the hatred be- 
tween the two relit;"ians had been growing more and 
more intense. 

On the 22nd of August the news reached Tournay that 
the churches in Antwerp, Ghent, and many other places, 
had been sacked. There was an instantaneous move- 
ment towards imitating the example on the same even- 
ing. Pasquier de la Barre, procureur-gi^ntfral of the city, 
succeeded by much entreaty in tranquillizing the people 
for the night. The " guard of terror " was set, and hopes 
were entertained that the storm mig^ht blow over. The 
expectation was vain. At daybreali next day, the mob 
swept upon the churches and stripped them to the very 
walls. Pictures, statues, organs, ornaments, chalices of 
silver and gold, rdiquariesi albs, chasubles, copes, 
cibories, crosses, chandelierSf lamps, censers, all of richest 
material, glittering with pearls, rubies, and other preci- 
ous stones, were scattered In heaps of ruin upon the 
ground. ^ 

As the spoilers burrowed among the ancient tnmbs, they 
performed, in one or two instances, acts of startling post- 
humous justice. The embalmed body of Duke Adnlphus 
of Gueldres, last of the Egmonts, who had reigned in that 
province, was dragged from its sepulchre and recagaized.^ 
Although it had been there for ninety years, it was as un- 
corrupted, " owing to the excellent spices which had pre- 
served it from decay," ^ as upon the day of burial. 
Thrown upon the marble floor of the church, it lay several 

I CofTPSpondance de MarR. d'AiitricSe, ifi^, ^ Hoofd, liL to^^- 

3 PontuB I'aycii MS. A«r>i'dinii to Reriorn. de F^ncc, tbe wotk wa.! done hy Lhsity or 
/orly " pcFsfjanfS df nulle qualiti/'— MS- L c. jo. 
* Pasquia dc Id Haire MS., jl. 
9 Nic BwgllBdl Hist- Peig- (Ingolslafl, ifriq^.iii. -jis-iiB. ■ Poncus Payen MS. 
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days exposed to the execrations of the multitude.^ The 
Duke had committed a crime ag^ainst his father, in con- 
sequence of which the province which had been ruled by 
native races had passed under the dominion of Charles the 
Bold. Weary of waiting for the old Duke's inheritance, 
he had risen ag^ainst him in open rebellion. Dragg;ing; 
him from his bed at midnijfht in the depth of winter, he 
had compelled the old man, with no covering but his 
night-gear, to walk with naked feet twenty-five miles over 
ice and snow from Grave to Buren, while he himself per- 
formed the same journey in his company on horseback. 
He had then thrown him into a dungeon beneath the 
tower of Buren castle, and kept him a close prisoner for 
six months.3 At last, the Duke of Burgundy summoned 
the two before his council, and proposed that Adolphus 
should allow his father 6,000 ftorlns annually, with the 
title of Duke till his death. " He told us," said Comines, 
" that he would sooner throw the old man head-foremost 
down a well and jump in himself afterwards. His father 
had been Duke forty-four years, and it was time for him 
to retire.'" Adolphus^ being thus intractable, had been 
kept in prison till after the death of Charles the Bold. To 
the memorable insurrection of Ghent, in the time of the 
Lady Mary, he owed his liberty. The insurgent citizens 
took htm from prison, and caused him to lead them in 
the foray against Tournay.'^ Beneath the walls of that 
city he was slain, and buried under its cathedral. And 
now as if his offence had net been sufficiently atoned for 
by the loss of his ancestral honours, his captivity, and 
his death, the earth, after the lapse of nearly a century, 
had cast him forth from her bosom. There, once more 
beneath the sunlight, amid a ribald crew of a later genera- 
tion which still preserved the memory of his sin, lay the 
body of the more than parricide, whom " excellent spices " 
had thus preserved from corruption, only to be the mark 
pf scorn and demoniac laug^hter.* 

A large assemblage of rioters, growing in numbers as 
they advancedf swept over the province of Tournay, 

i PofhTus Poypn MSi^ 

a M^moircs de Philipp! de CominK (LoniJ. el Parii, 1747)^ llv, iv. io4-]bG. In the 

Roj4tl CsJlery ai BkHih b 11 Sartling pichire hj Rembrandt, in whida llie old UukE b 
Tepr«erir:il looking oul of th« bnrf iirhis dungeon b' Iu' son, who is ihreawning him wiih 
iiDlifted hand and .sat'S^jr fnce. No sulijcct -could be imagined better ailaptcd to ttis 
Kl^iny and sarcaalit E«niu5 of IhW psioter. 
3 ]W.i. 

i Nic ButEiui'lJ. n-bi tup^ FoncuE Payen MS. G. Bnodt, 1, 30, 336. 
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after accomplishing the sack of the city churches. Armed 
with halberds, hammers, and pitchforks, they carried on 
the war, day after day, against the imagoes. At the con- 
vent of Marchiennes, considered by contemporaries the 
most beautiful abbey in all the Netherlands, they halted 
to s'lrs^ the ten commandments in Marot's verse. Hardly 
had the vast chorus finished the precept against graven 
imag-es ; 

TaiUer n e l« feru Lmaifre 

De qiielque cliose que ce soic. 
Sy tionriitfur !uy fai!* on homTnaige, 

Bon Ditit jal(j»i4,ie ti< itqoit, 

when the whole mob seemed seized with sudden madness, 
Without watting to complete the Psahn, they fastened 
upon the company of marble martyrs, as if they had 
possessed sensibility to feel the blows inflicted. In an 
hour they had laid the whole in ruins. ^ 

Having- accomplished this deed, they swept nn towards 
Anchin. Here, however, they were conf routed by the 
Seigneur de la Tour, who, at the head of a small com- 
pany of peasants, attacked the marauders and gained a 
complete victory. Five or six hundred of them were slain, 
others were drowned in the river and adjacent swamps, 
the rest were dispersed.^ It was thus; proved that a little 
more spirit upon the part of the orderly portion of the 
inhabitants might have brought about a different result 
than the universal image-breaking. 

In Valenciennes, " the tragedy," as an eye-witness calls 
it, was performed upon Saint Bartholomew's day. It 
was, however, only a tragedy of statues. Hardly as many 
senseless stones were victims as there were to be living 
Hug-uenots sacrificed in a single city upon a Bartholomew 
which was fast approaching. In the Valenciennes 
massacre not a human being was injured. 

Such in general outline and in certain individual details, 
was the celebrated iconomachy of the Netherlands. The 
movement was a sudden explosion of popular revenge 
against the symbols of that Church by which the Re- 
formers had been enduring such terrible persecution. It 
was also an expression of the general sympathy for the 
doctrines which had taken possession of the national 
heart. It was the depravation of that instinct which had 
in the beginning of the summer drawn Calvinists and 
L.utbetans forth in armed bodies, twenty thousand strong, 
^ PoatasPayen MS., ii- * '''id. Hopper, 99, ». 
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to worship God in the open fields. The difference between 

the two phenomena was, that the field -pre aching was a 
crime committed by the whole mass of the Reformers; 
men, women, and children confronting the penalties of 
death, by a general determi nation > while the Image- 
breaktng was the act of a ^mall portion of the populace, 
A hundred persons belonging to the lowest order of 
society sufficed for the desecration of the Antwerp 
churches. It was, said Orange, "a mere handful of 
rabbSe " who did the dced.^ Sir Richard Clough saw 
ten or twelve persons entirely sack church after church, 
while ten thousand spectators looked on, indifferent or 
horror-struck. The bands of iconoclasts were of the 
lowest character, and few in number. Perhaps the larg- 
est assemblage was that which ravaged the province of 
Tournay, but this was so weak as to be entirely routed 
by a small and determined force. The duty of repression 
devolved upon both Catholics and Protestants. Neither 
party stirred. All seemed overcome with special wonder 
as the tempest swept over the land. 

The ministers of the reformed religion, and the chiefs 
of the liberal party, all denounced the traage-breaking. 
Francis Junius 2 bitterly regretted such excesses. Am- 
brose Wille, pure of all participation in the crime, stood 
up before ten fhousand Reformers at Tournay- — even 
while the storm was raging; in the neighbouring cities, 
and when many voices around him were hoarsely com- 
manding sira,ilar depravities — to rebuke the outrages by 
which a sacred cause was disgraced. ^ The Prince of 
Orange, in his private letters, deplored the riots, and 
stigmatized the perpetrators. Even Brederodc, white, as 
Suzerain of his city of Viane, be ordered the images there to 
be quietly taken from the cliurches, characteri2ed this popu- 
lar insurrection as insensate and flagitious.* Many of the 
leading confederates not only were offended with the pro- 
ceedings, but in their eagerness to chastise the iconoclasts 
and to escape from a league of which they were weary, 
began to take severe measures against the ministers and 
Reformers, of whom they had constituted themselves in 
April the especial protectors. 

1 " Ein IiaufTr-n Ifichlfeitigtt cosinillili-"— Cro"nv. PfLnsl., Archives, ii 163, " So Bind 
M nuhr j-eringwlietBiRe und Bchlfchle ieuthe gcwcsen die soldi es aim *lgti»r br-wfgung 
iind ungeduHi d*r langtn leiu geObiie:] unmenEichiic^h^Ti veofoigufig lieg^^ni^cn bahciL^* — 
Letter ofOranEB to liiG Elecloi orSiimni' in Arthives et Corrr'tpandan.cc, ii. 484. , 

* Grnui V. PriEiI., An:hivcs, !i, si 7, iiB, » D«la Banfl MS. 

* G[[>en V. Prinal., AJT;liiTCS, cic. ii. afii, 165, ^3}. 
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The next remarkable characteristic or these tumults was 
the almose entire abstinence of the rioters from personal 
outragfe and from pJIlag"e. The testimony of a very bitter, 
but honest Cathulic at Valenciennes, is remarkable upon 
tlai^ point. " Certain chroniclers," said he, " have greatly 
mistaken the character of this im age -breaking". It has 
been said that the Ciilvinists killed a hundred priests in 
this city, cutting some of them into pieces, and burning 
others over a slow fire, i remember very well everylhing 
liihich happened upon that abominable day, and 1 can 
affirm that not a single priest was injured. The Hugnie- 
nots took good care not to injure in any way ike living 
images." ^ This was the case everywhere. Catholic and 
Protestant writers agree that no deeds of violence were 
committed against man or woman. ^ 

It would also be very easy to accumulate a vast weight 
of testimony as to their forbearance from robbery. They 
destroyed for destruction's sake, not for purposes of 
plunder. Although belonging to the lowest classes of 
society, they left heaps of jewelry, of gold and silver 
plate, of costly embroidery, lying unheeded upon the 
ground. They felt instinctively that a great passion 
would be contaminated by admixture with paltry motives. 
In Flanders a company of rioters hang'ed one of their own 
number for stealing articles to the value of five shillings.^ 
In Valenciennes llie iconoclasts were offered lurge sums 
if they would refrain, from desecrating the churches of 
that city, but they rejected the proposal with disdain, 
The honest Catholic burgher who recorded the fact, ob- 
served that he did so because of the many misrepresenta- 
tions on the subject, not because he wished to flatter 
heresy and rebellion.* 

At Tournay, the greatest scrupulousness was observed 
upon this point. The floor of the cathedral was strewn 
with " pearls and precious stones, with chalices and 
reliquaries of silver and gold;" but the ministers of the 
reformed religion, in company with the magistrates, came 
to the spot, and found no difficulty, although utterly with- 
out power to prevent the stnrm, in taking quiet posses- 
sion of the wreck. " We had everything of value," says 

I lliiluirc dcjohoiej Icj pills mtmoiiible*, etc — MS. 

S Sfe I^im of CloiiRh alimdy qiiDi«j. — CTompare Slradft, ». 515, lor prcoia oF the 
Bbaiinence from insult uflio niiiiE and olbir-WDnien on fliis mtmorable oeaision. 

' PuTgllP, Ulli 5Up. , . 

■* "Cen'«t pajtfuejeTeuillellaHtillfiWlJOO «[ I'hertaie, hit U quollEer Ifetngoeel 
(fe&cHicdu%"— Vjilencien.neji MS- 
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Procureur-G^ndral De la Barre, "carefully in^-entoried, 
weighed, locked in chests, and placed under a strict 
guard in the prison of the Halle, to which one set of keys 
were g^iven to the ministers, and another to the magis- 
trates." * Who will dare to censure in very severe 
languag-e this havoc amang- stocks and stones in a land 
where so many living- men and women, of more value 
than many statues, had been slaug^htered by the inquisi- 
tion, and where Alva's " Blood Tribunal " was so soon 
to eclipse even that terrible institution in the number of 
its victims and the amount of its confiscations? 

Yet the effect of the riots was destined to be most dis- 
astrous for a time to the reforming party. It furnished 
plausible excuse for many lukewarm friends of their 
cause to withdraw from all connexion with it.^ Egrnont 
denounced the proceedings as highly flagitious, and 
busied himself with punishing the criminals in Flanders.^ 
The Reg"ent was beside herself with indignation and 
terror. Philip, when he heard the news, fell into a 
paroxysm of frenzy. "It shall cost them dear!" he 
cried, as he tore his beard for rage; " it shall cost them 
dear! I swear it by the soul of my father T** The Re- 
formation in the Netherlands, by the fury of these fana- 
tics, was thus made apparently to abandon the high 
ground upon which it had stood in the early summer. 
The sublime spectacle of the multitudinous field-preach- 
ing was sullied by the excesses of the iniage-breakeng;. 
The religious wart before imminent, became inevitable. 

Nevertheless, the first effect of the tumults was a 
temporary advantage to the Reformers. A great con- 
cession was extorted from the fears of the Duchess Re- 
gentf who was certainly placed in a terrible position. 
Her conduct was not heroic, although she might be for- 
given for trepidation. Her treachery, however, under 
these trying circumstances was less venial. At three 
o'clock in the morning of the 23nd of August,^ Orange, 
Egmnnt, Horn. Hnngstraaten, Mansfeld, and others were 
summoned to the palace. They found her already equipped 
for flight, surrounded by her waiting-women, chamber- 
lains and lackeys, while the mules and hackneys stood 

1 Piinqnier dr la Barre MS., f. 3J. * Croen v. Prinsl., ArchivES, Li. sSf- 

» Pontiis Pavcu MS. 

* L«tier al Maitlii>D to Gnnvelk, t^tb SeptenilKT, isSt, id Ci£.chArd. Aoal. B<te> -ts*- 
" CotTcspondance lie Mar^. d'Aumcbe, i63. sqq. Lcilci orHoni. in Foppeos, Supplt- 

mCDt, ii. 477, sqq. Vii. Viglii, 47, 48. Vigl. Efyist. ed tlopptniin, 373. 
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harnessed in the court-yard, and her body-guard were 
prepared to mount at a moment's notice.^ She an- 
nounced her inteJitioii of retreating' at once to Mons, in 
which city, owing- to Aerschot's care, she hoped to find re- 
fugee against the fury of the rebellion then sweeping the 
country. Her alarm was almost beyond control. She 
was certain that the storm was ready to burst upon 
BrusselSj and that every Catholic was about to be 
massacred before her eyes. Arember^, Berlaymont, and 
NoircarmeSt were with the Duchess when the other 
seigrniors arrived. 

A part of the Duke of Aerschot's company had been 
ordered out to escort the projected Right to Mons. 
Orange, Hornj Eg-mont, and Hoog-straaten implored her 
to desist from her fata! resolution. They represented 
that such a retreat before a mob would be the very means 
of ruining' the country. They denounced all persons who 
had counselled the scheme, as enemies of his Majesty and 
herself. They protested their readiness to die at her feet 
in her defence, but besoug"ht her not to abandon the post 
of duty in the hour of peril. While they were thus 
anxiously debating, Viglius entered the chamber. With 
tears streaming; down her cheeks, Margaret turned to 
the ag^ed President, uttering fierce reproaches and de- 
sponding; lamentations. Viglius brought the news that 
the citizens had taken pn,ssC5sion of the gates, and were re- 
solved not to permit her departure from the city. He 
reminded her, according to the indispensable practice of 
ail wise counsellors, that he had been constantly predict- 
ing- this result. He, however, failed in administering 
much consolation, or in sug^gesting- any remedy. Me was, 
in truth, in as great a panic as herself, and it was, ac- 
cording; to the statement of the Duchess, mainly in order 
to save the President from threatened danger, that she 
eventually resolved to make concessions. " Vigtius," 
wrote Margaret to Philip, "is so much afraid of being 
cut to pieces, that his timidity has become incredible."^ 
Upon the warm assurance of Count Horn, that he would 
enable her to escape from the city, should it become 
necessary, or would perish in the attempt, a promise in 
which he was seconded by the rest of the seigniors, she 

1 Lett ei of Horn lo Montleny, in Foiipms* nmll In Eyvnegsels' Autlient, Stulilffn lol dc 

Hint, V. y, Sar, I, gi, ^< vtt. Vislii, ubi sujira. ConupoitduiH de Alorg, d'Avnicbe, 

ubixup, COn-espoiidance: dc Philippe II., i. 453-454. 

" Conespondance de Philippe 31., L tf», iSl. 
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consented to remain for the day m her palace.^ Mans- 
feld was appointed captain-general of the city; Egmont, 
Horn^ Orange, and tlie others agreed to serve under his 
orders, and all went down together to the town-house. 
The magistrates were summoned, a general meeting of 
Blbe citizens was convened, and tlic announcement made 
Ibf Mansfcld's appointment, together with an earnest 
appeal to all honest men to support the government. 
The appeal was answered by a shout of unanimous appro- 
bation, an enthusiastic promise to live or die with the 
Regent, and the expression oi a resolution to permit 
neither Reformed preaching' nor image- breaking within 
the city.^ 

Nevertheless, at seven o'clock in the evening, the 
Duchess again sent for the seigniors. She informed them 
that she had received fresh and certain information that 
the churches were to be sacked that very night; that 
Viglius, Bcrlaymont, and Aremberg' were to be killed, 
and that herself and Egmont were to be taken prisoners. 
She repeated many times that she hitd been ill-advised, 
expressed bitter regret at having deferred her flight from 
the city, and called upon those who had obstructed her 
plan, now to fulfil their promises. Turning fiercely upon 
Count Horn, she uttered a volley of reproaches upon his 
share in the transaction. "You are the cause," said 
she, "that I am now in this position. Why do you not 
redeem your pledge and enable me to leave the place at 
oncc."^ Horn replied that he was ready to do so if she 
were resolved to stay no longer. He would at the in- 
stant cut his way through the guard at the Caudenberg 
g-ate, and brin^' her out in safety, or die in the effort. 
At the same time he assured her that he gave no faith 
to the Idle reports flying about the city, reminded her 
that nobles, magistrates, and citizens were united in her 
defence, and in brief used the same arguments uhich had 
before been used to pacify her alarm. The nobles were 
again successful in enforcing their counsels, the Duchess 
was spared the ignominy and the disaster of a retreat 
before an insurrection which was only directed a:gainst 
statues, and the ecclesiastical treasures of Brussels were 
saved from sacrilege.* 

"1 Letter tif Horn to MaiiiiKny, vtn sup. * Ibid. 

' ibid, Hoofil, !"■ to?- V-ai, Li. 85, 

*■ Ibid- IbiJ. Ibid. Conetpondaiice tie Matj. ii'Autriche, nbi lup. CorrwpondBiif; 
de Philipp* ll., 1- ubiaup. Grow "■ PiiniC-, Archives, ii, 337,338. Hopper, Roc e« 
Mem., 99- 
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On the 25th August came the crowning act of what the 
eformers considered their most complete triumph, and 
the Regent her deepest degradation. It was found neces- 
sary under the alarming aspect of affairs, that liberty of 
worship, in places where it had been already established, 
should be accorded to the new religion. Articles of 
agreement to tliis eJIect were accordingly drawn up and 
exchanged between Uie government and Louis of Nassau, 
attended by fifteen others of the confederacy. A corre- 
sponding pledge was signed by them, that so long as 
the Regent was true to her engagement, they would con- 
sider their previous!}' existing league annulled, and would 
assist cordially in every endeavour to maintain tranquil- 
lity and support the authority of his Majesty. The im- 
portant Accord was then duly signed by the Duchess. 
It declared that ihe inquisition was abolished^ that his 
Majesty would soon issue a new general edict, expressly 
and unequivocally protecting the nobles against all evil 
consequences from past transactions, that they were to 
be employed in the royal service, and that public preach- 
ing according to the forms of the new religion was to be 
practised in places where it had already taken place. 
Letters general were immediately despatched to the 
senates of all the cities, proclaiming these articles of 
_reement and ordering their execution. 1 Thus for a 
Meeting moment there was a thrill of joy throughout the 
Netherlands. The inquisition was thought for ever 
abolished, the era of religious reformation arrived- 
1 B«, il. j7, ^a. Hoflld, liL tog. Stnula, v. ssi. Hopp", See. «t Mem-, gg-sos, 
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